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CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
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MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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SOPRANO 
Concerts— Recitals 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
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JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and Singing 
End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 
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NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Simplicity in Teaching Piano and Theory 
Children and Adults, Student-Teachers 


New York 
Morningside 6814 


126 Claremont Avenue City 
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VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street, New York 
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DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





EUGENIO 
New York Studio 
Street, 


PIRANI 
Steinway Bldg., 109 W. 57th 
Room 609, 
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PIANO—COMPOSITION-—COACHING 
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TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
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FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK Rriesperc, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
Style; Liszt—Technic New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive, telephone: 
River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual 
requirements 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
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IN AMERICA 1925-26 
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KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
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BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
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PIANIST—TEACHER 
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Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
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Management: 
Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 








Mme. Rhoda 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., 


Telephone: Ac ademy 0573 


: LIUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studie: 311 W. 75th Si., New York Tel.: 1547 Endicet! 


KARL KRUEGER 


(Late of Vienna) 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Phiharmenic Orchestre LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNI/ 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, sa 
“ALL WHO ae aes, 8) a 


Metoepesian aan Cpe © 1425 Broadwa: 
Te Tuesday Sy Friday @heriness 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomans: 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW won met 
Tuesday and Wednesday Cirele 0321 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings . ft and costume numbers, 


Address—15 West 1. ith ‘St, New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


® DE GREGORIO? 


Q Bpectalist Volee Culture—Coach. 
& a Opera ae Bldg. feudie 18, che! g 
425 Broadw New York 
Telephone: 5261 Penn. 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New nae Bldg. Phove, 


New York 
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Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. ty, 30 johnson Ave. 
Phone: averly 4200, 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball! Bidg. Chicago, Mm. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Voice ee and Concert 
‘eaches the True Bel oy 
204 WEST ona ‘STREET. N. ¥. 


HEReERyY S AMMOND 

‘onductor Choral, Brooklyn; Elisabeth, N. J.. 
Oratorio sontety ; Dreanien Middle Boitegiate Church, New 
Singers Coached for Church, Concert and Oraterie 


Walter Damroseh, javiting, the Bae P| Cheral 
to coriiel ate in a N. Y, Symphony € 
istically 1 know I could not have matiars a4 better hande 
than yours.” 

725 East 13th Street, Brooklyn 


560 Seventh Street, New York 


L MM&@. CAROLINE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Veies Development and Correction 

SO West 67th Street, New York 
Studies 4 i. uehanne 9490 








Gebuyler 6614 











Te 
Chickering Hall, 29 West S7*b 31. 
Studie YA, N.Y. Plaza 2690 





SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


pane ie OVA Bs FRISBIE 
ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 


Circle 1560 


Developed through 
aural harmony 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON 


KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


Fér all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


AB. Chase ‘Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


today which is still being built 7 its — 
maker $3 $3 $3 $3 $3 
Established 1875 q Its continued use in such laeainetionn: as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


qualities and durability 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -: -:- MAKERS 











“America’s Finest Piano” 





Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 


























THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPOR ATION 
GE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and ehiidicinin ammeaam Avenue - - - - New York City TH E AKO LIAN C O M PAN Y 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5 || lilac 


Ask for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, It Is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 


Eee aia ae why pay more than Century price (15c) and GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 


(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 


Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. : ° . . 
Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


of hi lete catalo 

of nigamall Brot, 1 he can’t eupply you, we will. Comp ° Ei Sta, Sa Fane 80 Pa deiphia, P 
MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands a successful teachers use and ine maciecoten d Bes ung, cent ee mpenet - _ ot —_ “2 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 7 “ite 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. \ a ; . The F inest P iano Action in the World 


203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
WILLIAM REDDI IC K 8, Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
tem 1 NS. WT, Pw tre I STEGER True Tone Color 


The most valuable piano tn the world 
LEXINGTON GALLERY, ground floor, 160 Lex- T R Pl Pi e 
ington Avenue, corner 30th Street, NEW YORK, | || STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 
for exhibitions, social affairs, music, also ideal instrument—artistic design, finest 
—. day or evening; 45 feet square, 25 feet materials, thorough workmanship and 
high 200. Acoustics ‘and lighting unsurpassed. a wonderful tone quality. 


Telephone Caledonia 2973, STEGER WELTE - MIGNON (Licen- 
















































































see) Reproducing Pianos. 


*DANIELL Plano Manufacturing Company 
Seprane and Teacher ot Staging — ||| Feurant ay dana usr toh mers On 
Address 131 West 110th St., New York City. Northwest sector Wabash and Jackson 
Telephone Monument 0777. Chicago, Hlinols 
= q Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
ince l 
po YOU WANT TO since 1849 


CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE? £22 Stratford Pl, and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg.,Chicsge | |} Emerson Piano Co., | Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


WE arrange trans-continental eee 
tours at moderate prices. Jean de Reszke soeneat ARTHUR WILSON 


_ . 161 W. 95th St., N. Y. River 4684 
WE represent the leading or- VOICE. Ann won Seat Bost The 


-hestras " » our ad appears 
chestras of Europe. Concert Organist a ae nT REASO ee 
WE are Vienna’s oldest and big- Eastman Schoo! of Music | A SINGING because for generations we have been 
D ~ 424 W. Aoth St. manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
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gest concert bureau. OCHESTER, N. Y. TONE QUALITY. It Is a piano for the 
Son of Viadimir artist, the singer and the professional. 


a ( 
4 L De PAGHMANN e'eacnmanm mam ALTON JONES ||| 1'Swcnsce"= mi onto 
Co Direction Gutmann T of Piane, Harmony and Counterpoint PIANIST 

mcert r on Gutm 199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris ¥ “Well developed technic, varied The RADLE fia TONE 














(Hugo Knepler) and musical touch, tone color, 


Konzerthaus Bldg. : HAMILTON MORRIS temperament and imagination.” 














Y. Mail-Telegram. F. RADLE, Inc. 
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VIENNA VOLKSOPER HAS 
SUCCESSFUL RENAISSANCE 
WITHOUT A MANAGER 


Produces Revival of a Millécker Operetta and New Work 
by Granelli—New Works and New Artists Heard 
in Vienna 

Vienna.—If I were asked for the 
feature of the ctirrent musical season, 
undoubtedly and without hesitation: the resurrection of the 
Volksoper. Surely enough, that ill-fated theater is only a 
small and insignificant portion of the world’s musical évents, 
but the fact that the sorely-tried house has 
now entered upon a new and unhoped-for 
period of prosperity is significant in many 
respects. It reflects not only the fact, so 
often registered by your correspondent, that 
what the average music-lover and opera fan 
longs for in this part of the world is not 
“stars” but a real ensemble and decent per- 
formances, at moderate prices, of those 
operas which make a broad popular appeal. 
It sounds like a joke, but it is true that the 
Staatsoper, with all its star singers with a 
great orchestra and a big technical appar- 
atus, has recently had receipts of $150 (1!) 
a night and thereabouts, while the Volks- 
oper, a modest house with a best second- 
rate artist and staging, has drawn quite 
respectable sums. The singers and actors 
of the Volksoper are playing without any 
financial backing, without guaranteed sal- 
aries, without an “employer,” and are doing 
big business. So, remembering the sad past 
of the house under many directors, one 
feels inclined to ask: Why is a manager ? 


REVIVING THE Deap 


most extraordinary 
the answer would be, 


ZUNNVATAAAEA AL 


The record receipts of the Volksoper 
were drawn not with an important new 
opera nor indeed with one of the masto- 
donic Wagnerian music dramas which still 
inevitably insure a big house, but with a 
real old-timer—Millocker's The Poor Jon- 
athan. This old friend from the days of 
our youth has seen a merry resurrection, 
and is drawing more people than even the 
big operetta hits of the day, Lehar’s Paga- 
nini, and Granichstadten’s Der Orlow. The 
music of this master-operetta still survives, 
and even the book has preserved most of 
its freshness and healthy humor. The 
scene, one may remember, is laid in Amer- 
ica, and needless to say it is the usual 
comic-opera America, as European libret- 
tists dream it; the land of fantastic  for- 
tunes and eccentric snobs. A_ billionaire 
named Vandergold represents American 
capital, and an idiotic impresario named 
Quickly stands for American speed and en- 
terprise. But Milléckerss music is a de- 
light as ever. It was Millécker who, jointly 
with his greater colleague, Johann Strauss, 
sought to establish the régime of the Vien- 
nese waltz and march as an antidote to the 
Frenchy frivolousness of the then (and 
now) unsurpassed German Jew of Parisian 
fame, Jacques Offenbach. It is amusing, 
however, to see how often Millécker in 
this score loses track of his avowed inten- 
tions and. slips into the spiced rhythms of 
his French adversary. 


Photo © 


now 
“REVOLVERIS MO” 


But the Volksoper has mustered the 
courage even to bring out a full-fledged 
premiere, namely Edoardo Granelli’s one- 
act opera, Dopo (Afterwards). Granelli 
is an Italian conductor who has passingly to 
made his home at Vienna for the last few : 
years. le is a man of international aspi- 
rations, then, and that teils on his music. 
He has learned to dip his brush into the 
color pots of Richard Strauss, but he has 
not forgotten his Mascagni and Puccini. 
his opera only two persons, named He and She. The story 
is that of a modern Tristan and Isolde who have just 
been caught by their King Mark. When the curtain rises, 
Mark has paid for his indiscretion by a violent death, and 
the loving couple, so far from relying on Kurwenal’s brave 
vessel; are awaiting the morning train outward bound. Mean- 
while ‘they pass their time and ours with a long duet, in the 
course of which He decides to shoot Her, which he does 
after their dialogue has come to a logical end. 

At Vienna this brutal close was inadvertently tempered: 
the revolver simply refused to go off. The widely-circulated 
pun that Granelli’s opera was musical “revolverismo” was 
therefore only partly true. Minus the revolver it was simply 
verismo, but pretty strong stuff. Granelli surely has theatri- 
cal temperament and a sense for effects. At times, moreover, 
the love duet reveals something more and better—real feel- 
ing. But such gifts are futile until the composer learns to 
free himself from the traditional Italian idiom of the late 
nineties. As it stands, Dopo is a_ suitable thriller for 
ambitious variety houses along the lines of the Parisian 
Grand Guignol. The Volksoper staged it in that vein, too, 
with Sigismondo Saleschi, Polish-Italian baritone, making 
the best of his recitative role as far as his, alas! now 
waning voice permitted. 


OrcHESTRAL Works—NEWw “New” 
The pupils of Franz Schreker have fared strangely in late 
years. Nearly every one of the younger Austrian composers 


There are in 


AND 


in his 
tenor is so widely known in the 
has sung in all the leading Kuropean opera houses, gone around the world in concerts, 
and appeared both in opera and concert throughout his native land. 
he began with the Los Angeles Opera Company and then came East, singing concerts 
on the way, where he has appeared in his repertory and 
created new 


Viami, and afterward 


has in his time been associated for a shorter or longer period 
with that wizard of operatic erotics and urchestral revelry— 
but hardly one of them has permanently followed Schreker’s 
trial. His visions of gigantic stage pictures and brilliant in 


(Continued on page 7) 


The Metropolitan Opera to Move 


\s predicted in these columns last week, it took the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company directors only a very few days to 
make up their mind definitely to move. On Friday, January 
22, it was announced that, at a hoard meeting held the pre- 

the erection of a new opera house had been ae 


vious day, 
cided upon. This will be upon the site in -West Fifty 


Underwood & Underwood 


HACKETT 
Chicago Opera. 


CHARLES 


with the 
international musical 


Without doubt, 
world as Mr. 


season 


third 


to join the Chicago Opera, 
He will go on tour 
will concert 
Varch 14 at Carnegie 


with the 
work, giving a 


Hall, 


company, 


New 


roles as well. 
resume 


Sal TINUE 


Seventh Street proposed by Mr. Kahn, unless a better one 
is discovered. Although the Metropolitan Opera and Real 
Estate Co., the entirely separate organization which owns 
the present opera house and the land on which it stands, will 
not be able to take definite action for some time, owing to 
the absence of some of the directors from the city, it is 
understood and stated on the authority of Paul D. Cravath, 
a director, that the present opera house will be sold, subject 
to further tenancy by the present company for two years 
(Continued on page 25) 
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FORSELL AND BLECH 
HELP TO REVITALIZE 
THE STOCKHOLM OPERA 


Oberon Is Presented in Extravaganza Style— 

Schénberg’s Gurrelieder and Other Modern 
Works Heard 

Two events distinguished the 
the opera season in Stockholm—the revival of Weber's 
Oberon. which has not been heard here for years, and the 
visit of Leo Blech, who is now engaged for several months 
in the year as chief conductor of the Royal Opera. Oberon, 
in Stockholm, is a picture gallery with 
movable canvases—an extravaganza in no 
less than eighteen tableaux executed by the 
now famous Griinewold who some time ago 
dressed up Samson and Delilah in a fearful 
and wonderful way. 

Ostensibly this Stockholm production 
follows the original demands of Covent 
Garden to which Weber, already a death's 
candidate, acceded at the time of the first 
production a century ago. But Griinewald, 
enfant terrible—and gaté—that he is, 
knows no limits for his grotesque fancy ; 
and certainly for a “mediaeval” piece like 
Oberon it ought to be possible to find a 
golden mean between Victorian historic 
fidelity and this expressionistic-futuristic 
fairy-tale style 


Weber's 


STOCKHOLM. 


first half of 


MM 


Against this orgy of color the weaker 
parts of Weber’s music seemed even more 
than duly faded, though those ‘eiteme 
numbers in which the mysterious spirits of 
nature are brought to lite by the magic of 
the romantic tone-poet did not fail of their 
effect after a hundred years. As for th 
notoriously undramatic libretto, its naked 
spots of spoken text were decently covered 
by so-called Wiesbaden arrangement—a 
“melodrame” accompaniment built up on 
motives from the score of the opera itself 
Nanny Larsén-Todsen, now a Metropolitan 
artist, alternating with Greta Sédermaun, 
was Rezia; David Stockman, the Huon. 

Leo Biecnu’s ACTIVITY 

Leo Blech’s activity, beginning in Decem 
ber, proved that a truly musical mise-en 
scene is worth more than all decorations 
Already in his Carmen production (in 
which Gertrud Palsson-Wettergen sang the 
title role for the first time, with tremendous 
success) he won the sympathies of public 
and press. Likewise Aida, Fledermaus and 
the Tales of Hoffman profited by his fiery 
temperament, his buoyant tempi, his 
of tone and especially his 
to cover VOICes, 

No particular luck 
L’Heure Espagnole, 


SALUTARY 


sense 
color, not 


the 


care 


attended Ravel's 
which with two new 
ballets was the one operatic novelty of the 
far Not the risqué libretto, 
but the thinness and monotony of its action 
kept the public away; and the misfitted de 
clamation was especially disliked. Of the 
ballets the revival of Gluck’s Don Juan was 
of predominantly historical interest. The 
other, a choreographic arrangement of 
Mozart's Petits Riens by Heinrich Kroller, 
entitled Amoretten, was most charming 

For the rest the artistic management of 
John Forsell is producing salutary results 
in the opera; and a number of old repertory 
works such as The Barber, Fra Diavolo, 
and Martha, have been infused with new 
and youthful life 


season thus 


{merican 


He 


season 


visit 
2 GURRELIEDER 


At a concert in the opera house, Schon 
berg’s Gurrelieder had a beautiful perform 
ance under Armas Jarnefelt. The climax 
of the gigantic work was the Song of the 
Woodland Dove, nobly intoned and ex 

pressively delivered by the young contralto, Kerstin 


JARNEFELT CONDUCTS 


“hor 
borg 

The Concert 
symphony concerts, 
Sieben (as chief) 
ever, 1s to return to 
s not yet found. 

Under these conductors we heard of novelties, Stravinsky's 
Pulcinella Suite, Rudi Stephan’s Music for Orchestra ; 

(Continued on page 6) 


which sponsors the majority of our 
has two conductors this year, Wilhelm 
and Adolf Wiklund. The former, how 
Dortmund next year and a 


Society, 


Successor 


way 


MU SICAL 


OF 


ART 


Dr. Frank Damrosch to Retain the Directorship—Both Institutions Issue Statements 


The Institute of Musical Art and the Juilliard Founda 
tion sent out the following joint statements by which it 
appears that the Institute of Musical Art is to be absorbed 
by the Juilliard Foundation. Dr. Frank Damrosch, for 
many years the head of the Institute of Musical Art, will 
retain the directorship of the Institute (whatever it may 
be called in the future under the new regime), and the school 
will be conducted exactly as heretofore 

THe Juintarpn ANNOUNCEMENT 

“The trustees of the Juilliard Musical Foundation 
had plans under consideration for some time for the estab 
lishment and maintenance of a comprehensive institution 


have 


for musical education to be located in the City of New 
York ! 

‘This institution will be supported by the Juilliard Foun 
dation and will be in charge of a board of nine men caré 
fully chosen for their experience and special fitness, corre 
sponding to a board of trustees of a college or university 
The institution will include several schools for the graded 
teaching of music to selected students. 

“Instead of creating a new 
of different grades, it was 


several existing sc hools into 


departments 
incorporate 
and to this 


institution, with 
deemed wise to 
one general plan, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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COMBINE OF BERLIN 


’S OPERA HOUSES 


MUSICAL COURIER 


TO 


FOLLOW COMPROMISE IN SCHILLINGS CASE 


Bertin.—A compromise has been arrived at between Prof. 
von Schillings and Dr. Becker, Prussian minister of educa 
tion. When Schillings was dismissed from his post as In- 
tendant of the Staatsoper he declared that he woud never 
a compromise, as certain statements o1 secker, who 
dismissed him, reflected on his personal honor. The inci 

question referred to a tour of the Staatsoper in 
Holland and the contract given to Schillings’ wife, Mme 
Barbara Kemp. Now Becker has written Schillings an 
official letter in which he states that he never meant to cast 
any reflection upon Schillings’ character and he believed 
that in both these cases Schillings had acted with the very 
st intentions! Schillings has accepted this statement and 
withdrawn his suit against the state, which was to come up 
January 14 Jecker has also offered Schillings 
cither a master class at the State Conservatory (Hochschule 
fur Musik) or his full salary as Intendant until the end of 
mtract, which has three more years to run. Schillings 
has asked till the middle of the month to reach a decision on 
this point 


accept 


lents m 


m court on 


ns ¢ 


GENEVA HEARS ORCHESTRAL 
NOVELTIES BY HONEGGER 


Many Famous Artists Appear 

NEVA © musical season here has been brilliant thus 
alore—too many concerts, and many empty 
italists. On the other hand the subscrip- 
excellent orchestra under Ernest 
Ansermet’s guidance have been exceptionally well attended, 
varied and intéresting programs being offered. As soloists 
ve thus far -had Jacques Thibaud, triumphant as usual; 
Mme. Croiza, soprano, from Paris; Robert Casadesus, a 
pianist who certainly would be made much of in America; 
Mme. Balguerie, of the Opéra Comique in Paris; Alfred 
Cortot; Georges Enesco, and Mme. Landowska, the soul 
ol artistx probity 

Among the novelties offered by M1 
Marche des Rois Mages, Honegger’s Le 
and Les Paques a New York, the Ode a la Musique by 
Chabrier, Caplet’s Détresse and Hymne a la Naissance du 
Matin, and Debussy'’s Children’s Corner, orchestrated by 
Caplet. Honegger’s Horace Victorieux provoked a medley 
of applause and whistling, while Rabaud’s orchestration of 
a sixteenth-century English Suite was greatly enjoyed, as 
also was a Poem for violin by Jacques-Dalcroze 

In the pianistic world stars have arisen here, 
Georges Perret and Adrien Calame, both Swiss, and devoting 
their talents to the playing of compositions for two pianos. 
They have just returned from a tour in Germany attended 
by great notwithstanding the fact that they were 
often suspected of be ing Frenchmen in disguise The German 
press seems to consider them unique in their art, and I 
can testify to the fact that their playing of the Brahms 
variations on a ‘theme by Haydn is a pure wonder 

At a concert of chamber music here compositions by 
Paul Hindemith were heard, and the large majority of the 
audience suffered acutely 

As for the opera here I prefer remaining silent, not 
entering into details. Suffice it to say. that it is by far 
the worst in all Switzerland to that of either Bale, 
Jerne or Ziirich, and has been a disgrace to the city for a 
many years. Perhaps the opera-going public itself is 
to blame TEMPLETON STRONG. 


STOCKHOLM 


concerts @ 
hall for the re 


tion concerts given by our 


Ansermet were Liszt's 
Chant de Nigamon 


two new 


success 


inferior 


great 
partly 


(( ontinued from page 5) 
and very dramatic—Sinfonia Dram- 
(played by Georg Kulenkampff 
Braunfels’ Don Juan Variations ; 
Arnold Bax’s Garden of Fand; Carl Nielsen's genially glit- 
tering Aladdin Suite, and Busoni’s Concertino for piano, 
which gave Mme. Frieda Kwast-Hodapp an occasion to show 
her versatile and monumental technic. The only native 
novelty was a Swedish Suite No. 2 by Knut Hakansson, 
which subjects Swedish folk music to ingenious polyphonic 
treatment 


Respighi's very lengthy 
matica ° Ravel's Tsigane 
with dashing virtuosity) ; 


Srockuoim’s New Concert Houst 


field of chamber 
was Carl Nielsen’s wind 


music an interesting new work 
quintet, reviving the old diverti- 
mento style in a modern sense. This was brought out in 
the regular subscription concerts of the Chamber Music 
Society, which will soon have a more appropriate home in 
the new Concert House, now nearing completion. When 
this is opened, foreign chamber ensembles will, it is hoped, 
find a more generous welcome. Of those who visited us 
this year the Budapest String Quartet wins the first prize. 


In the 


Almost immediately after the announcement of the com- 
promise with Schillings comes the news of the probable com- 
bination of the Municipal (Stadt) and the two State opera 
houses. According to this plan the three opera houses would 
each be an individual unit, with its own Generalmusikdirek- 
tor, but all under the supervision of one Intendant, namely 
Tietjen of the Municipal Opera. Financially the organiza- 
tions would remain autonomous as they are now, but all 
artistic questions would be decided in the final instance by 
Tietjen. The general comment of the press on this scheme, 
sprung as a surprise, is unfavorable, it being felt that healthy 
competition would thereby be absolutely done away with and 
that the responsibility of the three opera houses would be too 
much for one man to shoulder. In this connection it is also 
interesting to note that Herr Tietjen was given the man- 
agement of the Municipal Opera upon his promise that the 
deficit for the year would not exceed 300,000 marks ($75,- 
OOO). 

Now, 


for three 


after three months, this 


times that amount. 


opera is already in debt 
Ay eee ok: 





The best patronized events, of course, are the solo recitals. 
Among vocal recitalists must be mentioned Marie Sundelius, 
now living in America, who always captivates one by her 
naturalness and fine artistry; Helge Lindberg, a master- 
singer arresting attention by unusual programs; and Lotte 
Leonard, who sang Schubert and Schumann with her in- 
gratiating art. 

Many excellent 


William Murdoch, 


pianists have been heard, among them 
Australian; Jan Smeterlin, Pole; and 
Katharine Goodson, an Englishwoman well known on the 
continent. These three earned most favorable criticisms, 
though the public this year seems to have made up its mind 
to hear only orchestral concerts and vocalists. 

{ERMAN GLIMSTEDT. 


COSTANZI HAS BRILLIANT OPENING 


Galeffi in Don Carlos a Feature—De Sabata Has Resounding 
Success at Augusteo 

Rome.—The opening of the Costanzi on the traditional 
date—December 26—presented a brilliant and magnificent 
spectacle, the house being filled to capacity by an opulent 
public come to hear Zandonai’s Francesca de Rimini, con- 
ducted by its composer. It was a good all-round perform- 
ance, with Crimi as a representative Paolo, Paccetti a hand- 
some personator of the title role, and Mange ri a dramatically 
impressive Cianciotto. 

Puccini’s perennial favorite, Bohéme, was the second opera 
of the season—a good performance, reserved for Sunday 
afternoons and holiday crowds. This was followed by Don 

Carlos, with Galeffi as the Marquis of Posa. Old Mugnone, 
a was to have conducted in the still indisposed Vitale’s 
place, did not come to terms with thé management; hence 
Maestro Falconi, back from a South American success, 
undertook the difficult task. 

At the Augusteo, Victor de Sabata, the twenty-three-year 
old conductor, has had an overwhelming success in two con- 
certs, and especially in Brahms’ D major symphony. His 
own Gethsemane Symphony, with its poetic and sometimes 
touching lyricism, fairly enchanted the audience, which 
showed the greatest enthusiasm. Casella’s Symphonic Suite 
was also heard under de Sabata’s magnetic baton. The young 
conductor had an electrifying influence both on orchestra and 
audience. 

Maria Barrientos gave a recital in the Augusteo, which on 
the whole proved a disappointment, chiefly because she chose 
arias unsuited to her voice, which in turn was unsuited to the 
vast auditorium. She was much more at her ease in the 
intimate Santa Cecilia, where she sang a program in her own 
idiom, with interesting items by Granados, de Falla, Vives, 
Turina and Alio, some of which are dedicated to her. 
Sefiorita Amparo Iturbi, sister of the already famous José 
Iturbi, accompanied Mme. Barrientos, and also scored a genu- 
ine success as a pianist when she played Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasy with the Augusteo Orchestra. 

Among. other pianists, the young Bohemian, Rudolph 
Serkin, partner of Adolf Busch, violinist, scored an uncom 
mon success, having been called upon, on account of Busch’s 
illness, to sustain the entire concert by himself. He com- 
pletely conquered his audience in a program from Beethoven 
to Busoni. Bruno Eisner, a Viennese pianist, exhibited many 
convincing virtuoso qualities and deep sentiment ; and Eleanor 
Spencer, giving one concert en route, earned a well-merited 
success. 

Another new cellist appeared in the person of Francesco 
von Mendelssohn, the young son of Giulietta Gordigiani von 
Mendelssohn (who herself has just been married to a rather 
youthful cellist, Gaspar Cassadd). He gave the usual cellist’s 
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VICTOR DE SABATA, 
who obtained much success as conductor and composer at the 
Augusteo, Rome 
program and thus far has exhibited more virtuosity than 
warmth. ; 

In the first chamber music the Florentine Sextet and 
Trio and the Venetian Quartet—rechristened, at the ex- 
pressed desire of d’Annunzio, Quartetto del Vittoriale—have 
given five concerts; and d’Annunzio’s own Corporazione 
delle Nuove Musiche has followed up its initial Pizzetti pro- 
gram with a program of quartets by Mozart (!), Korngold 
and Debussy. Modernity in homeopathic doses! 

Dotty PATTISON, 


American Premiére of Fay-Yen-Fah 
Pleases San Francisco Audience 


San Francisco, Cat.—Music lovers and _ personalities 
from various parts of California and other sections of the 
country were at the Columbia Theater, January 11, on the 
occasion of the American premiére of the opera, Fay-Yen- 
Fah, which opened San Francisco’s first midwinter grand 
opera season. Joseph D. Redding and the librettist, Tem- 
pleton Crocker, are both Americans and residents of San 
Franciscio. Fay-Yen-Fah was produced last season at 
Monte Carlo where it received the artistic endorsement of 
the press and public alike. Some artists who appeared 
in the original cast were especially engaged to participate 
in the American performance, including Lucy Berthrand, 
Rene Maison and Edmond Warnery. Giovanni Martino and 
Joseph Schwarz, already well known to local opera goers, 
appeared in important roles. The former sang the Viceroy 
and received a hearty welcome by his former admirers 
here. He delighted the audience with the: richness and 
resonance of his bass voice and the intelligence and dignity 
of his acting. Joseph Schwarz sang as well as he acted, 
which means that artistically he left nothing to be desired. 

C.H 


Viola Klaiss Appointed President 


The Fraternity of Theater Organists in Philadelphia has 
opened a Charter for a Women’s Auxiliary, appointing Viola 


Klaiss president. Miss Klaiss is organist of the Togan 
Theater, Philadelphia, and preceding each matinee perform- 
ance she gives a fifteen-minute recital. Recent programs 
included such numbers as selections from Victor Herbert's 
The Fortune Hunter; Mendelssohn's Spring Song, the sex- 
tette from: Donizetti's Lucia de Lammermoor, Spanish 
dances by Moszkowski, Cadman’s From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water, Lieurance’s Waters of Minnetonka and 
Gounod’s La Reine de Saba. 





London 
Farewe.tt Tour (London.) Dame Nellie Melba 
opened her farewell tour in Great Britain at Glasgow on 
January 9 before a, record audience of over 4,000. In a 
speech she said with tears in her eyes: “I have had a won- 
derful reign. I shall never sing to you again.” Her closing 
number was Tosti’s Good-Bye Co 


MeBa’s 


Paris 

Honeccer Writing Batitet—( Paris.) Arthur Honegger 
is composing a new ballet for Loie Fuller, which will not 
interfere, however, with any of the other creative work 

upon which he is at present engaged N. pe B. 
Ruent-BAron to Conpuct in Rome—(Paris.) The well 
known conductor, Rhené-Baton has been engaged to con- 

duct at a number of concerts at the Augusteo in Rome. 

N. pe B 

Berlin 

New Bic Concert Hatt ror Municu—(Berlin.) In the 
little botanical gardens in Munich a “music house” is to 
be erected, in which there will be a concert hall seating two 
to three thousand persons. The cost (approximately six 
million marks) will be shared between the Bavarian State, 
the “Deutsche Stunde” (German Radio), the city of Munich, 

and the Munich concert societies T. H. 
Oskar Friep RE-ENGAGED FoR Russta—( Berlin.) Oskar 
Fried, who has been having such sensational success with 
his series of concerts with the Berlin Symphony Orchestra, 
has been engaged by the Russian government to conduct a 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





series of twelve concerts in. Moscow and Leningrad during 
the month of January. Fried was the first German con- 
ductor to appear in Russia after the war and is tremendously 
popular in both the chief Russian cities. C35 tT. 


Vienna 

VIENNA SrTAATsopeER FOR BiG INTERNATIONAL TouR 
(Vienna) Thé Staatsoper and the Burgtheater (the state 
dramatic playhouse of Austria) have been engaged for tours 
of Holland and the Scandinavian countries. The Staatsoper 
will present chiefly Mozart operas. The Burgtheater is 
preparing a production of Molnar’s The Swan, in English, 
to be staged “at Vienna, and later in London. The Burg- 
theater, by the way, which is still considered the “greatest 
German theater,” is making elaborate preparations for its 
150th anniversary. A big historical theatrical exhibition has 
already been opened to commemorate the event. P.B 


New Crop or Viennese Operettas—( Vienna) Donna 
Gloria, new operetta by Oscar Nedbal, has been produced 
by the Carl Theater with great success: it is a “chamber 
operetta” without chorus. Leo Ascher’s new operetta, My 
Charming Wife, is almost ready for production at the Rai- 
mund Theater, Vienna, and another operetta by the same 


Anthissa, will come out next season. The first 
Austrian lady to covet operetta laurels is Camilla Frydan, 
who has completed an operatta, Der Junge Napoleon, and 
is now entangled in a discussion with Oscar Straus, who has 
used the same subject for his operetta, Teresina, created 
with Fritzi Massary in Berlin. Julius Bittner’s new oper- 
etta, General d’Amour, will come out at the Volksoper: in 
February. The Strauss Theater has acquired a new oper- 
etta, Three Dances, by Akos Buttykay, husband of Emmy 
Kosary, the Hungarian comic opera star, now in America. 
CPR: 

Mrs. JOHANN Strauss’ Jusr_ee—(Vienna.) Almost sim- 
ultaneously with the 100th anniversary of Johann Strauss’ 
birth, his widow (and third wife) Adele has just celebrated 
her seventieth birthday and was the recipient of many 
honors. She carries the epithet of “Strauss’ Cosima” with 
much right, for the nation-wide celebration of Strauss’ 
jubilee was to no small degree due to her untiring efforts 
to keep public attention centered on the name and life-work 
of her deceased husband. P 


composer, 


Miscellaneous 

IrALt1AN Dance Sonc Competition Extenpnenp—({ Rome.) 
The prize competition for the best song on a dance rhythm 
conducted by the publishing house of Sonzogno, which was 
to have closed on December 15, has been extended to Febru- 
ary 15 inclusive, in order to allow foreign competitors time 
to send in their manuscripts. The prize is 25,000 Lire 
more than is usually offered for a whole opera in Italy! 


DP. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


HOW THE NEW YEAR CAME IN PARIS 


By Clarence Lucas 


When the old year 1925 had only three more hours to 
live, I took my seat in the antique hall of the Conservatoire 
in Paris to hear a young pianist and the orchestra make 
music. After a little while my ears no longer noticed the liv- 
ing tones of Dukas, Ravel, Debussy and De Falla, tor my 
imagination led me back to other days when many famous 
a.tists, long since dead, had occupied the stage and filled 
the little musical world with their renown. 

Liszt, who had been refused an entrance to the Conserva- 
toire as a pupil in 1823, first played in this concert hall in 
April, 1835. Chopin made his first appearance here nine 
days after Liszt. In 1838 a young prize pianist of the 
Conservatoire performed on this stage a Fantasie by 


Hummel. The young man was unrecognized for many 
years. But in the course of time the world accepted César 


Franck. 

Here, too, the young Wagner, struggling to make a living 
arranging dances for cornet and piano, on a memorable 
day heard Beethoven’s Symphony in D minor—or was it 
in C minor ?—and was inspired to compose his Faust over- 
ture. It started him on his career as an orchestral composer 
of importance. 

I looked across the hall and saw the historian of the 
Conservatoire concerts,, A. Dandelot, in conversation with 
Florence Field, violinist, who had come from her Swiss 
home to play three concertos with orchestra with such notable 
success. the preceding week. 

I made my way through the labyrinth of narrow, winding 
passages behind the boxes and spent the last few minutes 
of the night pointing out to Florence Field the stage box 
in which the blonde Constance Smithson sat more than 
ninety years ago, while the young , Berlioz whom she 
eventually, and unhappily, married,. played the drums in 
the orchestra and did his best, to attract the attention of 
the English girl. 

We left the concert hall together when there remained 
but fifteen minutes of 1925. A few steps brought us to 
the boulevards, which were crowded with merry throngs 
of Parisians and visitors, who wandered aimlessly from 
booth to booth, buying cards and trinkets, or looking for 
vacant seats on the broad pavements outside the restaurants 
and cafés. where hundreds of idlers sat sipping wine and 
beer and syrups. They chatted and laughed to see the old 
year pass and the new year enter. 

gave one thought to clatter and the siren hootings 
which used to make night hideous in New York a few 
years ago, and I told my companion about the solemn 
crowds who gather in the dingy streets around St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in old London just across the Channel, and sing 
hymns when the majestic boom of seventeen tons of metal 
in the bell records the flight of time. 

But New Year came in tripping lightly, like a ballet 
dancer on the boulevards of Paris. There were many beauti- 
ful and musical services in the churches, as I very well 
know. More than thirty years ago I heard the music in 
St. Augustin when Gigot was the organist. He passed on 
into the land of silence a few days before the New Year 
came, 

Florence Field and I continued our promenade, beyond 
the great and imposing Grand Opera House, till we came 
to the Madeleine—Napoleon’s Temple of Fame, which be- 
came a church when the soldier-emperor was overthrown. 
Saint-Saéns spent seventeen years upon the organ bench of 
the Madeleine. His funeral services were held in it. Four 
new years have already passed since he was carried to the 
tomb. Gounod, too, and Chopin, were once the unenvied 
centers of attraction at funeral services in La Madeleine. 

I looked at my watch and saw we had the time for a 
ramble in another part of Paris. 

I turned to the violinist : “Will you go with me”? 

“Anywhere” | 

We descended into the semi-twilight of the underworld, as 
the ancient poets name it. Today it is called subway in 
New York and underground in London. An electric train 
conveyed us rapidly to Montmartre—the Mount of Martyrs, 
almost to the base of the new cathedral of Sacre Coeur. 
An electric elevator raised us from the dark tunnel to the 
street station, and we saw again the light of the stars. The 
brightest of full moons shone from the darkest blue of a 
midnight sky, and the fitful January breeze was fresh but 
not too cool, even on the heights. 

We hurried through the deserted and hilly streets, past 
crumbling masonry and neglected houses, till a long and nar- 
row passage between two walls led us to a pile of broken 
bricks, mortar, stones and rubbish, surrounded by a new, 
wooden fence. 

“And this,” 


“ig what we have come to see.” 


said I, 





THE HOME OF HECTOR BERLIOZ 
near the top of Montmarte, Paris, which is being torn down. to make room for a modern tenement house. 


“I suppose you have good reasons for venturing here at 
this hour, and in evening dress,” replied Florence Field, a 
little nervously. 

We were standing by the last remains of Berlioz’ house. 
Before my letter crosses the Atlantic and finds itself in 
print, the site will know no more forever the cottage to 
which Berlioz brought his bride, Constance Smithson, in 
1834. Here Berlioz composed Harold in Italy, Benvenuto 
Cellini, and worked on his Requiem Mass. The lilac tree, 
of which he wrote, no longer blooms in the spring. The 
son who was born here lost his life at sea as a sailor. 

Small apartment houses for working people will cover the 
spot, and each new year finds the music of Berlioz a little 
more old-fashioned and ine ftectual. 

1 cannot believe that much of the once fantastic music 
of Berlioz will be heard in 1969, the century of the com- 
poser’s death. The sixteen tympani, sixteen trombones, six- 
teen trumpets, four tam-tams, four ophicleides, two tubas, 
ten cymbals, twelve horns, four cornets, tremendous string 
section, and the enormous choirs of his Requiem, made an 
explosion in the musical world, but they have not lived as 
long as the sweeter melodies of Weber, who finished his 
Oberon and died in London a hundred years ago this year. 
As Berlioz said to Cherubini; “We can wait.” 


AMSTERDAM HEARS NEW 
COMPOSITIONS OF 





KRENEK 


Myra Mortimer Scores Unusual Success 

AMSTERDAM.—We have recently been having a treat (or 
a dose, according to personal taste) of extremely modern 
music; and the Dutch public, although usually ten years or 
so behind the times in their dress, show themselves sur- 
prisingly receptive to sounds that are new and strange. To 
be attentive for a half hour or so, when something like Ernst 
Krenek’s violin concerto is being played shows an admira- 
ble amount of patience, but the audience proved itself equal 
to the ordeal, and even applauded when it was over. 

This work, composed by a young man of twenty-four, is 
uneven in its quality, the beginning showing a decided talent 
and strong individuality, but later dwindling in inspiration. 
Alma Moodie, young Australian violinist, was entirely equal 
to the unusual technical and tonal demands of the piece, and 
also had a big success after playing the Poéme of Chausson 
later in the evening. 

The Christmas Day matinée brought Elly Ney as soloist, 
with the orchestra, playing the E flat concerto of Beethoven 
in noble style. What a fine, dreamy pianissimo she has! 
It was her reappearance here after an absence of some 
years, and she was greeted with a real ovation. 

We have recently made the acquaintance of an American 
contralto, Myra Mortimer,’who has appeared in recital, and 
found her to be the possessor of a rich voice which she un- 
derstands how to manage down to the finest detail. Each 
item on her program had its own special character and at- 
mosphere. Among the most, striking were Wolf’s Die Nacht 
and Dank des Paria, as well as Beethoven’s Die Ehre Gottes 
and In questa tomba. The Dutch public has welcomed Miss 
Mortimer most enthusiastically and hopes that she will 
speedily return! ae 


Myrna Sharlow’s Mother Dies 


News comes from the Island of Capri, near Naples, that 
Mrs. Amira Smith Sharlow, mother of Myrna Sharlow, 
operatic soprano, died there on January 21, at Villa Torri- 
oo“ the home of her daughter, who in private life is Mrs 

B. Hitchcock, of Capri and Decatur, Ill. During Myrna 
Shariow's early career in opera, before her marriage, as a 
member of the Boston Opera Company and later of the 
Chicago Opera, her mother was her constant companion. 
Burial took place at Capri on January 22. 





Guitry’s Mozart for London 


Lonpon.—Charles B. Cochran, big London producer, has 
offered to bring Sacha Guitry’s play Mozart, with music by 


Reynaldo Hahn, which has been running at the Théatre 
Edouard VII in Paris for some time, to London, and the 
offer has just been accepted. It is probable that Yvonne 


Printemps, leading woman in the 


will 
be engaged for London also. ; 


Paris production, 
Cc 





Schumann-Heink to Broadcast 
Not content to appear on the stage of the Metropolitan at 
the age of sixty-five, and with her plans for a two-year tour 
under the management of George Engles to celebrate her 







































































































































































Clarence Lucas, 


who made these photographs, paid it a last visit at’12:30 o’clock on New Year's morning, as related in the accompanying 


story. 
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fiftieth anniversary on the concert stage, Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink has accepted an offer to sing in the At- 
water-Kent radio concert series. On January 31 this famous 
artist will be heard through station WEAF in a program of 
songs long associated with her name. 


VIENNA 


(Continued from page 5) 

strumental colorings have remained without response from 
his own camp. His pupils have either gone farther afield 
in the direction of Schénberg, or stayed at home and fallen 
into sterility and reactionary tendencies, Felix Petyrek 
belongs to the first variety, but his Symphonietta (per- 
formed here by the Symphony Orchestra under Rudolf 
Nilius) does not show it. It dates back to his earlier days 
and still reflects Schreker’s influence in its orchestral appara- 
tus and tints, but it forebodes Petyrek’s future achievements 
in an idiom which shows individual traces and avoids trodden 
paths, 

Rudolf Mengelberg is the author of another new work, 
recently conducted here by Dirk Foch in the Konzertverein, 
and named Symphonic Elegy. Mengelberg and Mahler are 
two names which have more in common than the alliterat 
ing initial. Small wonder that the great Willem’s relative 
fell a victim to their mutual favorite composer. The mild 
resignation of the piece (especially towards the end) smacks 
of Mahler, and the twinkling celesta recalls the languid 
close of the Song of the Earth, Before he gets that far, 
however, Rudolf Mertigelberg pays his homage also to 
Strauss, who apparently stood sponsor for the “program” of 
the Symphonic Elegy. It is a lyrical counterpart to the 
more dramatic Death and Transfiguration and might be sub- 
titled Death and Consolation, Only if Strauss paints the 
death and apotheosis of a great man, Mengelberg’s piece ex- 
presses merely the mild resignation of a loving relative. 


AMERICAN TALENT 
Petyrek’s modernistic Symphonietta found a_ strange 
counterpart on the same program in Max Bruch’s quite 
classical concerto for two pianos. The piece is familiar to 


American audiences, and so is the playing of the two Sutro 
sisters who performed it here, as elsewhere, and made the 
best of the limited possibilities of Bruch’s posthumous com 
position. Poor Bruch died in time, and did not live to see 
how the world got ahead of him. His G minor concerto may 
survive as his one living monument. 

A colleague of the Sutro sisters and a pianist of the fair 
and supposedly weakey sex has made an auspicious debut 
here. I am speaking of Josefa Rosanska whose picturesque 
Polish name hides a 100 per cent. American possessing the 
vigor and vitality proverbial with her race—and a really 
excellent technic. A marvellous pianist is Lucie Caffaret, a 
Frenchwoman, but far from “Frenchy.” The way this young 
woman plays German music—say Schumann—without a trace 
of sentimentalism, yet full of romantic spirit, is astounding. 

BuHLiG AGAIN 

To see how Richard Buhlig’s Vienna follo wing is increas 
ing with each return engagement is encouraging for every 
serious artist. Full halls are rare nowadays, but Buhlig had 
one at his second appearance of the season, He had 
fascinated his public as orchestral soloist, but his big and 
strongly spiritual personality came even more forcibly to 
bear at his own recital. Here is an artist laden to his 
fingers’ tips with nervous energy and passionate tension 
a pianist who plays not “himself” but who lays the struc- 
ture of each composition bare before our eyes and con- 
ceives his performance fully in the spirit in which the com- 
poser must have written it. One must be a great musician 
to play Beethoven’s Appassionata as Buhlig did. The worth 
of such pieces as the Sposalizio, or the 123rd Sonnet of 
Petrarca, by Liszt, is open to discussion. The florid style and 
sentimental melodies of such compositions are not to the 
taste of every musician. But Buhlig invests Liszt's cadences 
and runs with an inherent meaning, and lends depth and a 
message to every bar. His reception was vociferous, and 
deservedly so, 

MANEN AND OTHER VIOLINISTS 
Moan Manén has returned after a long interval, matured 
and clarified. One enjoyed his artistic taste and gladly 
missed the virtuoso air so obtrusively exposed by many of 
his minor colleagues. There has been a veritable invasion of 
violinists recently, representing three schools: the ‘Czech 
(Sevcik), the Hungarian (Hubay) and the American as 
embodied in two pupils of Franz Kneisel. Of the Hun- 
garian, Maria von Thoman stood out for fine style and 
splendid technic. Hilde Lang was a worthy specimen of 


Caesar Sevcik’s class; she gives promises of a career, 
rhe exponents of the Kneisel school were two young 
Americans: Cyril “Towbin and Franz Malcolm Héne 


Towbin is of the temperamental type 
drops of gypsy blood in his veins. 
teens, goes at his work more deliberately. He arrests at- 
tention from the first with an impeccable technic and a 
sternness far beyond his age. His big Viennese successes 
two recitals, and many appearances at private musicales and 
as assisting artist to Selma Kurz and other Viennese concert 
stars—have lent him an authority and pupronee which he 
seemed to lack when he came here first. Héne has gained 
in depth and personality with each successive appearance and 
has already fulfilled many of the great prophesies bestowed 
upon him by his enthusiastic Viennese critics 
PAUL 


; there must be a few 
Young Hone, still in his 


3ECHERT. 








Oklahoma F. M. C. Organ ae 


The Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs announces a 
Manuscript Organ Recital to be given at on annual Iedera 
tion Convéntion at basco City in ‘April, 1926, this to be 
open to all composers of the U. S. A. The compositions are 
to be organ solos not over fed minutes’in length of per 
formance. Manuscripts must be sent the chairman not later 
than February 28, 1926, marked with a nom de plume and 
accompanied with a sealed envelope containing the name of 
the composer, address and postage for return 7 manuscript 


A composition committee consisting of Edwin Vaile 
Me Intyre, Oklahoma City; Charles F. Giard, Oklahoma 
University, and Marie M, Hine, of Tulsa, will select the 


ten best compositions submitted and these ten numbers will 
make up the convention program. The winners in this 
Contest will be invited to play their numbers on the program, 
or, if unable to be present, a substitute will be accepted or 
provided. Address manuscripts to John Knowles Weaver, 
822 South College 


one of composition, O. F. M. C.,, 
, Tulsa, 


Oklahoma, 


S. OF C. M. 


Jury of the Interna 

which has met here 
Werner Reinhart, from January 
ults of deliberations which 


INTERNATIONAL 


WINTERTHUR 
tional Society of 
at Rychenberg, the 
4 to 8, has just published the re 
are given below It will be that the works selected 
make up four programs, one of which consists of church 
music and will be done in the ancient cathedral church Frau 
munsterkirche in Zurich, which is the prominent teature ot 
every panorama of the town. One program consists ol 
orchestral works and two of chamber works, all three to be 
given in the Ziirich Tonhalle. It is interesting to note that 
the various national sections submitted to the central jury no 
less than one hundred and fifty-three works, of which six 

been selected for per tormance Of the sixteen 
three are French, three Austrian, two German, 
two Swiss, one English, one Polish, one Italian, one Russian, 
one Czech and one American. The selection of Frederick 
Jacobi’s String Quartet as one of the major works will 
arouse particular satisfaction in the United States. The 
decisions of the jury it is emphasized, in every case 
unanimous, no majority vote being considered sufficient in the 
case of any work. The festival will, in all probability, begin 
on June 16 and end on June 21. The technical arrange 
ments, such as the selection of artists, etc., are in the hands 


SWITZERLAND The 
Contemporary Music, 
estate o! 
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OTTO KLEMPERER DEBUTS 
WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY 

Highly Competent and Picturesque 
-Scores Striking Success 

Last Sunday afternoon at Mecca Temple, another visiting 
conductor of note, debut in this city he 
is Otto Klemperer, and the concert 
New York Symphony Orchestra, for whom Klem 
direct a short series 
reports of Klemperer 
had preceded him to this 
gathered to hear this 
many distinguished symphonic 
heard of recent years 

The Klemperer program 
Haydn's ninth, in C minor ; 
Beethoven's seventh in A 

It was once that nothing revolutionary lay in 
the foregoing scheme, and the manney in which it came to 
hearing, confirmed also the fact that Klemperer had no inten 
topsy-turvy the general notion of how such 
conservative music should be made to sound 

The Haydn symphony was treated with simplicity, clarity, 
Its flowmg ground line never was interrupted for 
lingering over details which offered a 
nuance; the sentiment was not stretched 
which Haydn does not possess 
, dignified, and absolutely beyond 


German Conductor a 
Symphonic Leader 


made his new 


comet occasion Vas a 
of the 
perer 

Brilhant 


is to 
with the baton 
large audience 

ranks of the 
New York has 


prowes 

country and a 

addition to the 
mterpreters 


latest 


symphonies 
major; and 


embraced thre 
Mozart's Jupiter, ¢ 


evident at 


tion to set 


smcerity 
the purpose of 

chance for bizarre 
into a dramatic intensity, 
the tempos were steadfast 
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intelligently used.” 


JURY SELECTS 


COURIER 
1926 PROGRAM 


secretary of which is H. W. Draber 
VIII, 11829, Switzerland). The 


MUSICAL 


of the section, the 
(Postal address: Zurich 
programs are as follows: 
First Co 
(in the Fr 

Jésus 
geistliche 


Swiss 


NCERT 


sumiinsterkirche) 
Le Miroir de 
Litanei, dritte 


: André Caplet 
musik Felix Petyrek 
Seconp Concert 
(in the Tonhalle, 
Portsmouth Point, an Overture 
Concerto for Orchestra, op. 38 
Partita, for piano and small orchestra 
Fifth Symphony, for violin, trumpet and full orchestra 
Five Pieces for Orchestra, op. 10 
Foules (Crowds) 
Danse de la Sorciére 
Puirp Concert (Cuamper Music) 
(Tonhalle, large hall) 
and violoncello, op. 8 + alther Geiser 
clarinet, horn and bassoon, op. 2 
We sia Schonberg 
Frederick Jacobi 


Music) 


(ORCHESTRAL) 
large hall) 
‘ William T. Walton 
.Paul Hindemith 
Alfredo Casella 
Ernst Levy 
Anton Webern 
. O. Ferroud 


(Fragment de ballet) Alexandre Tansman 


Irie, for v in, viola 
Quintet for —. oboe, 
String Quartet 
Fourtnu Concert (CHAMBER 
(Tonhalle, large hall) 
Sonata for piano, Nr. 4, in C minor, op. 27 N. Miaskovsky 
Septet for flute, string quartet, female voice and piano. .Arthur Hoerée 
to for violin and wind instruments, op. 12 Kurt Weill 
Pastoral and March, for chamber orchestra. Hans Krasa 
H. D 


Concer 


criticism or controversy. It was a Haydn performance of 
a lovely and appealing kind. 

In Mozart, Klemperer likewise allowed 
orchestra no individual aberrations In 
lowed the plan he employed in the preceding work. It 
appeared that his purpose was to project the music and not 
the conductor. There was something more of massiveness 
in Mozart than in Haydn, as read by Klemperer, and that 
is as it must be, especially in a score that has been sub-titled 
by common consefit, with such a majestic name, as Jupiter. 
Phe first movement was a model of technical precision and 
classical purity as presented by Klemperer 

Beethoven's seventh symphony showed its conductor as a 
man of might. The lion’s paw was evident under the velvet 
hand with which he had softened the tone and accents of 
the earlier masters. It was a Beethoven pronouncement of 
fine intellectuality, poetical imagination, and lofty musical 
conception, One waited, perhaps, for some of the sensational 
moments with which his most fevered press agents had 
credited Klemperer in advance of his arrival here, but such 
moments did not materialize. And more’s the joy. 

It was an unalloyed pleasure that had to feel no 
fear for the music; that here was a real conductor, a 
thorough musician, a gifted artist. 

The audience received Klemperer 
asm, and the tall, handsome leader 
engaging modesty. 

His manner in 
animated at times 
most of the other 


himself and his 
ec ral, he fol- 


one 


with delighted enthusi 
took his honors with 


conducting is a_ trifle physically 
than New York has experienced from 
directors, but that is purely a personal 


nrre 


“A great tenor with a fine voice, well schooled, and artistically and 


~Manitowoc (Wis.) Times. 





Forwarding Address: 
c/o Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Southern Representative: 
Southern Musical Bureav 
Atlanta, Ga. 








CLASS LESSONS 


Beginning Monday, February Ist 
Mr. WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI will conduct a series of class lessons in 
VOICE PRODUCTION without INTERFERENCE 
EVERY MONDAY EVENING at Eight o’Clock 
Further Particulars Upon A pplication 


ZERFFI STUDIOS 


412 West End Avenue (80th Street), New York. Trafalgar 4385 














style. The event was a rare one.”—New 


Cc oncert Meptaeinent 


Personal Address: 





York E 


ART HUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York, N. Y. 
135 East 50th St., N. 


Critics Unanimous in Welcoming 


CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY 


On Her Return to the Concert Field 


“The recital would have served as an excellent vocal lesson 
for those students and ‘arrived’ singers who wished to follow 
a public demonstration of fine voice placement and beautiful 


svening Sun ". 
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Kindler Gives “Thrilling” Performance 


enthusiasm marked the appearance of Mr. 
Kindler as with the orchestra,” said the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune following Hans Kindler’s engagement 
with the Cincinnati Orchestra. “His playing of the Tschai- 
kowsky Variations could scarcely have been less well received, 
since it was of the kind which makes an audience throw 
reserve and dignity to the winds for a proper expression of 
approval. The Variations call for the sheerest virtuosity on 
the part of the performing artist. Indeed, virtuosity is 
the chief requirement. Mr. Kindler not only lived up to 
the letter of the law, but invested the music with a per- 
sonal, emotional quality as well. Held well in check by 
the impeccable taste of the artist, virtuosity and emotion 
were made means to a sin gle end. That end was a compelling 
and thrilling performance.” The Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin praised the ’cellist in equally enthusiastic terms follow- 
ing his appearance in one of the Stanley Music Club con- 
certs at the Stanley Theater, stating in part: “Often em- 
ployed in the orchestra as the medium for sorrowful and 
plaintive expression, Mr. Kindler did much more than this. 
He seemed to run the entire gamut of musical expression 
and at times his cello reached the other extreme, it fairly 
effervesced with rollicking joy and gladne ss. Special men- 
tion might also be given his soothing Brahms lullaby, its 
crooning phrases delighting the filled caslioatiaain © Decem- 
ber 26 Mr. Kindler played with the Syracuse Orchestra and 
during February and March he will appear as soloist under 
the baton of Furtwangler, Stokowski and Sokoloff, in addi- 
tion to fulfilling many other engagements. 


“Tremendous 


soloist 


Gutman and Nathan Entertain for Casella 


Klizabeth Gutman and Mrs. A. G. Nathan were hostesses 
at a reception and tea in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Alfredo 
Casella at the Woman's University Club on January 17. 
During the afternoon Miss Gutman sang four of Casella’s 
songs, with the composer at the piano. They were Giovane 
Bella and Fuor de la Bella Gaiba, from the collection, 
Tre Canzone Trecentesche, and two old songs transcribed 
and harmonized by the composer, Golden Slumbers Kiss 
Your Eyes and Flaiolet. Miss Gutman also added two 
Russian folk songs by request. Among the guests were 
Frances Peralta, Katharine Emmett, Mrs. H. B. Lanier, 
Mrs. Charles Guggenheimer, Marie Tiffany, Inez Barbour- 
Hadley, Dr. Svedberg of Stockholm, Mrs. Frederick Cool- 
idge, Nanine Joseph, Henrietta Straus, Mrs. Louis Dannen- 
baum, Mrs. Berenson, Gretchen Dick, Miss Raphael, Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice Sterne, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Adler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy Sutch, Mr. and Mrs. A. Stirling 
Calder, Mr. and Mrs. Somervell of London, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Boyd, Mr. and-Mrs. Joseph Stella, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob F. Loeb, Mr. and -Mrs. Stepan Bourgeois, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Newburger, Mrs. Ira Leo Bamberger, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Wolf, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Vreeland, 
Alexander Bloch and Blanche Bloch, Alexander Arche- 
penko, Alon Bement, Abram Chasins, Eugene Bonner, Walter 
Abel, Karl Jonson, Norman Bel-Geddes, Mark Blitzstein, 
Viceconsul Zenatto Bianco, Walter Leary, William Guard, 
Ugo Barducci, Charles Divine, George Ochs-Oakes. 


Rethberg Gives Brahms Program 


Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was heard in a program of Brahms’ songs, including many 
not usually heard in the concert hall, at the third lecture- 
musicale of the —— Cantorum, on January 18, at the 
home of Mrs. Jathes A . Borden, 7 East Ninety-first Street. 


Miserendino a Benedict 
Miserendino, New York violinist, 
cesco Cuce, lyric en were married on January 23 at 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church, 627 East 187th Street. 
A reception at the home of the bride’s mother followed. 


Illuminato and Fran- 
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GREAT 





IS 





GIESEKING 





Just as Trilby’s voice surpassed in beauty any other—even 
every comparison futile. MR. GIESEKING’S Debussy is something t« 


Evening Telegram. 


Grisi’s, Alboni’s, Patti's 


so this pianist’s version of Debussy’s preludes renders 


» be heard; then for a wondering space all talk is hushed !—Pitts Sanborn, 





€ 





MR. GIESEKING himself 
interpreter of rare poetry and one with a 
fine command of tone color.—Olin Downes, 
New York Times. 


showed an 














MR. GIESEKING is an exceptional pianist 
and needed only the opening measure or 
two of his first number to prove it. 
GIESEKING’S debut here seemed in gen- 
eral that of an unusually gifted pianist of 
whom we would like to hear more.—F. D. 
Perkins, Herald Tribune, 











Lucas-Kanarian photo 
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THE REMARKABLE 
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His performance proved him to be an artist 
of high rank. He played with the manner 
of one absorbed in the work he interpreted. 


Evening Sun. 








MR, GIESEKING made his American de 
but in Aeolian Hall yesterday. So impres 
sive was he that his playing with the New 
York Symphony next Sunday ought to take 
on something in the nature of an event. 


GIESEKING played with fine insight, with 


strength, with feeling. He has extraordi 
nary facility. He shades beautifully. He 
deserves high rank.—New York World. 
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HANDS OF GIESEKING 





MR. GIESEKING played the piano part with splendid virtuosity, 
with inexorable accuracy and with an exquisite appreciation of its 
nature. He employed a remarkable range of dynamics and a palette 
of continent and fastidiously appropriate tone color, and his treat 
ment of the acidulous harmonies proclaimed the artist of sensitive 
fiber.—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun. 








GIESEKING played with astonishing technical dexterity and sensi- 
tiveness. The piano now sang Schumann’s love melodic inspiration 
and sang it beautifully and the thing as a whole was about as just 
eloquent a presentation of it as one seems to remember. 
Weil, Evening Journal. 


and as 
Irving 


























A new pianistic star in the artistic firmament is WALTER GIESE- 
KING. GIESEKING’S playing is saturated with musicianship, 
poetry, humanity. He engages the mind, stirs the fancy and warms 


He will loom large for the balance of this season and 
Leonard Liebling, New York American. 


the heart. 
others to come. 








GIESEKING concluded with the first twelve preludes of Debussy. 
These poems of the last of the moderns were done with such an 
exquisite delicacy and feeling, sounds and perfumes lingered on the 


\eolian air. An unrivalled technique.—New York Evening Post. 











a master 

his nuances 
he has at his fingers’ end almost 
Lawrence Gilman, Herald Tribune. 


MR. GIESEKING is an artist of the finest grain 
of the shade within the shade 
where other pianists end 

every subtlety of piano playing. 


some of begin 








It was the first orchestral appearance here of WALTER GIESE 
KING that made the concert chiefly eventful. MR. GIESEKING 
was quite as superb as the graceless compensations of this work 
would let him be. Wait till a real concerto comes his way !—H. F, P., 
Evening Telegram, 














GIESEKING a significant performer, a musician, an interpreter, 4 
thinker, a poet GIESEKING’S Debussy is of shimmering 
beauty, haunting hues, subtle suggestion. No one has ever played 
those pieces here with such entrancing effect. He is a great pianistic 
painter.—leonard Liebling, New York American. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR MUSICAL 
EDUCATION HELD AT BIRMINGHAM 


Southern Conference for Mu- 
January 11 to 16, with several 
many sections of the country and 
attendance. The Conference came 
an invitation from Leta Kitts, 
Birmingham schools, and Miss 
and entertaining the conven 
Preachers Association and the 

This was the fourth annual meeting of 
Helen McBride, of Louisville, Ky., as 
Conference, presided over all meetings. 
Headquarters were established at the Tutwiler Hotel, but 
business sessions were held in the auditorium of Phillips 
High School, Miss McBride is supervisor of vocal music 
in the Louisville public schools and head of the department 

public school music in the Louisville Conservatory. Ad 
dresses of welcome were delivered by Dr. John W. Aber 
crombie, state superintendent of education, and Dr. C. B. 
Glenn, superintendent of Birmingham city public schools 
The response was delivered by William Breach, director of 
music, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 

Among the prominent men 
Edgar B. Gordon, president of 
delivered an addre 
visor Conventiot 


William Norton, 


LikMINGHAM, Al 1 hie 
ical Education convened on 
wndred delegates from 
notable musical people in 
to Birmingham im response to 
music in the 
assisted in receiving 
Birmingham Musi 


upervisor ot 
Kitts was 
tion by the 
Music Study Club 
the organization 


president of the 


attending the Conference was 

National Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, who s on the National Super 
Mich., Na- 


Flint, vice-president of the 


tional Supervisors’ Conference, gave an address on The 
Development of the City Musician. 

Fundamental Principles of Music Education were discussed 
by Jay W. Fay, director of music, Louisville, Ky. 

A discussion of school music appreciation classes was led 
by Glen Gildersleeve, Greensboro, N. C., and participated in 
by Kate Lee Harrison, supervisor of music, Atlanta, Ga., 
who talked on Music Appreciation in Grades; Grace Wood- 
man, supervisor of music, Jacksonville, Fla., who discussed 
Music Appreciation in High Schools, and Frances E. Clark, 
educational department of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, whose subject was Music Appreciation in the Home. 

An able talk on Voice Instruction in High Schools, was 
given by William Breach, director of music, Winston- Salem, 
N.C. Mrs. George Houston Davis, of Birmingham, member 
of board of directors of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, discussed the Affiliation of Music Supervisors and 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Leta Kitts was complimented on the inspiring program of 
musical demonstration that she had arranged for the Con 
ference, and the excellent musical training that was shown 
by the pupils 

Demonstrations of piano instruction in grades were — 
by pupils of Mrs. Harwell Davis, Mrs. Allgood, Mrs. Burr 
Nabors and Abigail Crawford. 

Director of f orche stra and bands, Robert Horney, presented 
——A 
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Paul Parks 


BARITONE 


Townsend phot 


Percy Rector Stephens 


another successful Singer 


Mr. Parks has studied with 
Mr. Stephens for the past five years 


THE NEW YORE. TIMES, 


presents 








JANUARY 2, 1928. 











“Paul Parks, a promis- 
baritone who modulates 
e very skillfully.” 


Evening World. 


ing 


mis vor1 





many admirers. 


“His voice proved to be 
of fresh fabric, sufficient 
strength and _ generous 
range.” 

Telegram. 


Griffes. 


ite beauty. 


PAUL P PARKS IN SONGS. 


Baritone Displays His Versatility in 
Recital in Town Hall. 

Paul Parks, the baritone, 
long recital at Town Hall last eve- 
ning, which drew much applause from 
An excellent voice, 
at once robust and pilable, and which 
the singer used at will, reminded one 
of Reinald Werrenrath. Thege were 
not the only points of resemblance; 
diction and the power of making the 
words expressive were also included 
in the assets of Mr. Parks. 

Ar Italian group, sung in the Italian 
Manner, led to a German and then to 
a French group, where Mr. Parks dis- 
played his versatility, his intelligence 

his sense of the differences that 
separate all three and mark thgir in- 
dividual styles. He sang two groups 
in English, the first by the lamented 
The second included two ex- 
amples by Frank Bridge. They were 
not the least énjoyed of the program, 
for Mr. Parks has a gift for singing 
the English language and preserving 


Horace Hunt at the piano was of 
great assistance to the artist 


“Mr. Parks was quick to 
sense the true moods of his 
offerings.” 

Sun. 


gave a 


a clear 
experi- 


“He sings with 
tone and obvious 
ence.” 

W orld. 








Mr. Stephens will hold his Chicago Master-Class 


at the 


GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Fine Arts Building 
June 28 to August 1 


Address, Percy Rector Stephens Studio, 36 West 73rd St., New Y ork City 
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a creditable demonstration of public school orchestra and 
band work. E. B. L. Hardy, supervisor of music, Alva, 
Okla., spoke on the Instrumental Section of Public School 
Music. Band demonstration by children of the lower grades 
was presented by Instructor Wm. T. Verran. Instructors 
of music in the Birmingham Elementary Schools, whose 
pupils gave demonstrations were Virginia Hanson, Eva 
Averyt, Vera Robinson, Cora Louise Bartlett, Nellie Stine; 
from the high schools—Martha Dick, Sara Dryer, Nora Fly 
and Edna Louise White. 

Instructors in violin who played to the delight of the 
visiting musicians, and whose pupils played also, were Isa- 
bel Barton, Kathlee *n Rand, Mary Jones and Pauline Zinser. 

On Wednesday evening, ‘during the Conference, a musical 
entertainment of great beauty was presented, featuring a 
chorus of a thousand childven; a chorus from the combined 
high schools of the city, and the boys’ glee clubs. The can- 
tata, Ugly Duckling, was given in the afternoon, In the 
evening the cantata, | Hear America Singing, was presented. 
As a climax to the musical entertainments, the Light Opera, 
Royal Vagabond, was given a most excellent presentation on 
Friday evening. Sara Dryer was musical director; Howard 
Wylie, dramatic eoach, and Florrie Mayo, dancing instructor. 
Robert Sessions took the leading role of the Prince. 

Every night at the Tutwiler Hotel Community Sings were 
held, different directors, attending the Conference, leading ; 
among these leaders being H. W. Stopher, Baton Rouge; 
D. R. Gebhart, Nashville, Tenn.; G. Campbell Cooksey, New 
Orleans; P. N, Larson, Statesville, N. C., and Price Doyle, 
Concord, N. C. 

The delegates to the Conference were guests one afternoon 
of the Industrial High School for Negroes, and enjoyed the 
splendid singing of Negro spirituals by the students, under 
the direction of Malachi Wilkerson. 

An informal recital was given in the Tutwiler by Milton 
Cook, vocal soloist, of Nashville, Tenn., and Franz Strahm, 
pianist, of Western State Normal, Bowling ( ireen, Ky. 

Probably the most ambitious musicale was rende red by the 
Ensemble Singers of Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., under the direction of D. R. Gebhart. These 
singers made such a splendid impression that they were called 
on to give four concerts during their stay in Birmingham. 

The social features arranged for the entertainment of the 
visiting musicians included a supper at the Axis Club, with 
A. Vernon McFee of the East Tennessee Normal, as stunt 
leader, at which a clever address of welcome was given by 
Dr. C. A. Brown, associate superintendent of Birmingham 
oe and a talk by Mrs. A. W. Bell, of the Board of 

Education. 

Luncheons and dinner parties at the Southern Club were 
enjoyable social affairs. An automobile ride over the city, 
arranged by the Music Study Club; a banquet at the Tut- 
wiler, by the Music Teachers Association, Sara Mallam, 
social chairman, and a ball as the final affair after the ad- 
journment of the Conference, which was arranged by the 
Music Study Club, afforded charming social diversion. The 
entire Conference spent Thursday at Alabama College at 
Montevallo. 

Conspicuous among the visitors during the Conference 
was Mr. Wheeler, musical advisor to the Park and Recrea- 
tion Associations of America. Mr. Wheeler and William 
Norton were guests of the Allied Arts Club, both making 
talks on the subject of music. 

Louis A. Stookey, supervisor of public school music at 
High Point, N. C., was elected president, of the Southern 
Conference for Music Education at the annual election heid 
here. Other officers named are: Grace Woodman, music 
supervisor, Jacksonville, Fla., vice-president; Irma Lee 
3atey, State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex., secretary; Les- 
lie A. Martel, of Oliver Ditson & Company, Boston, Mass., 
treasurer; William Breach, supervisor of music, Winston- 
— N. C., publicity director ; C. Guy Hoover, of the 

Educational Bureau, Chicago, auditor. 

Delegates from Baton Rouge, La., extended the Confer- 
ence an invitation to hold the next meeting in that city, but 
the choice of a meeting place was deferred until after the 
National Supervisors Conference in Detroit. 

The verdict was unanimous, among those in attendance at 
this meeting in Birmingham, that it was the most successful 
since the organization began to function, and one of the most 
enjoyable that they had experienced. A. G. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils in Recital 


Jessie Fenner Hill, New York vocal teacher, presented 
a number of her advanced pupils in a program of songs, 
assisted by a group of dancers, on the Roof Garden of the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, January 7. The singers were cos- 
tumed in the period in which the songs were written, 
which, enhanced by stage setting and lighting, made them 
most ‘attractive and charming. 

Mrs. Hill’s pupils who participated in this delightful re- 
cital, which was given for the benefit of the Loving Arms 
Day Nursery, were: Anne Staudt, Dorothea Brandt, Mary 
G. Leard, Ruth Leard, Mary E. Kelly, J. Adele Puster, 
Janet Shair, Emily Steiner, and others. These singers, 
without exception, revealed excellent training in tone pro- 
duction, as is invariably the case with Mrs. Hill’s pupils. 
Other outstanding features, and one deserving of special 
praise, were the interpretative work and stage department. 
The dancers were Marie Heghinian, Ruth Lobenstein, Eliz- 
abeth Renshaw and Janet Shair. 

Mrs. Hill. feels confident that rhythmic dancing aids the 
vocal student materially, not only for the operatic stage 
but also for the concert platform. 

Part II consisted of a short one-act playlet with songs 
written by Mrs. Hill and entitled “The Student’s Garden 
Party.” In this the following students appeared: Misses 
Brandt, Domanska, Fritz, Kelly, Ruth Leard, Mary Leard, 
Moore, Puster, Restel, Sommer, Shair, Steiner and Staudt. 
Owing to the success of this delightful entertainment, a 
request has been made to repeat it in the near future. 


Gunster Appears at Macon 

Frederick Gunster appeared in recital in the opening# 
concert of the Wesleyan Master Artists Series, Macon, 
Ga., on December 7. Mr. Gunster combined four classics 
in his first group, making an instant impression. All of 
his selections were excellently rendered, but his last group 
of Negro Spirituals and French-Canadian dialect songs 
was masterly. These dramatic episodes gave the tenor 
opportunity to show his bigness of conception, and he rose 
to really great heights. 
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THE BRILLIANTLY RAPID ACHIEVEMENT 





OF ANOTHER AMERICAN GIRL 


LUCILLE CHALFANT 


WHO HAS RISEN FROM MUSICAL COMEDY TO GRAND OPERA FAME! 








‘With American-French-Italian Opera Com- 


pany in Paris on May 27, 1925—-then 


Immediately engaged by Josef Stransky for 


The Magic Flute at Baden-Baden, 
Mozart festival—and 


Season with San Carlo Opera in Naples 


with a guest series at the Theatre 
Royal in Liege, Belgium. 











GLOWING TRIBUTES OF LIEGE PRESS: 


PARIS 
I Issociated Press 


LUCILLE CHALFANT IN BRILLIANT DEBUT 


Paris, May 27 (AP.).—Lucille Chalfant, of the American Grand 
Opera Company, made a brilliant debut tonight in grand opera in Europe 
at the Gaite-Lyrique Theatre, as Gilda in Rigoletto. 
greeted her and many American tourists joined in the enthusiastic recep- 
tion. The American singer was recalled six times at the end of the third 
act, 

| Metropolitan Opera House. 


A crowded house 


She was ably supported by the tenor, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, of the 


The above (AP.) dispatch appeared in the following New York Newspapers of 
May 28, 1925: 

New York American, New York Sun, New York Telegram, New York Evening World, 
New York Journal of Commerce, and EVERY PRINCIPAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
IN EVERY PRINCIPAL CITY THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


RIGOLETTO 





What a beautiful artist! What a natural voice and what seduction both in her 
singing and acting! Lucille Chalfant sings like a bird, seemingly soaring above the 
humdrum of life by her purity and charm. Lucille Chalfant moves about the stage like 
a pretty Tanagra, who had been clothed by the hand of a fairy. Expressions of ineffable 
tenderness, seductive smiles, movements as harmonious as they were exact, postures 
of rare beauty. And all this so utterly natural and so absolutely true. 

All is sincere in the art of this artist, even the timbre of her voice, which is crystal 
clear. But what a vocal technic! In the big aria of the Garden, she took an entire 
encore with astounding facility and which gave the opportunity to appreciate the full 
range of her voice. No notes resist her, the highest being taken with a smile, and re- 
peated notes and sustained ones offering only more opportunities for the full appre- 
ciation of the quality of the sound. It was a magnificent triumph for Lueille Chalfant, 
who gave us a Gilda such as we have probably never seen before at the Royal. 

La Meuse, Liege, October 20, 1925. 





TRAVIATA 





No one was disappointed, to the contrary! The timid and naive Gilda was trans- 
formed into a marvelously elegant and easy courtesan. Mme. Chalfant is not satisfied 
to be only a marvelous singer, she also plays upon the heart-strings, distinguishing 
her interpretations with an exquisite personal charm. Her grace enhances her dazzling 
beauty. This beautiful artist, gorgeously clothed in ravishing costumes whose richness 
does not conflict with the most refined taste, has just obtained in Liege a second 
triumph as unanimous as it is well deserved L’Express, Liege, October 28, 1925 


Adequately to describe the charm of that marvelous artist, Mme. Chalfant, is un- 
fortunately beyond the powers of a mere journalist, Needed, rather, is the inspired pen 
of a poet to sing her praises. Such grace and freshness, such delicacy, a smile soe 
winning, gestures so captivatingly natural, are so mingled in the talent of Lucille 
Chalfant that words are but clumsy artifices to describe her charm. 

But above all, what a pleasure to be able to praise her matchless interpretation! 
Not a shadow troubled the exquisite beauty of her art. Her voice in the famous aria 
in the first act was a cascade of pearls, the notes rushing forth with extraordinary 
ease. A thousand shadings of rare subtlety colored each musical phrase; no word but 
had its proper expression and true value. —La Meuse, Liege, October 27, 1925, 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 





Benno Ziegler, who is considered the finest Papageno in Germany, was better than 
any of the other artists with the single exception of Lucille Chalfant, who was quite 
equal to him, and together they lifted the whole performance. Lucille Chalfant mastered 
the difficult coloratura passages of Queen of the Night most perfectly, offering them 
in all their characteristic crystalline splendor. 

Badenblatt, Baden-Baden, Germany, August 18, 1925. 


Address: M. SEMPLE, Secretary, 141 Broadway (Room 1809) New York 


“An admirable performance!’ were the words pronounced by Dr. Legrain. Seldom 
has such a statement been so well justified 

One cannot analyze Lucille Chalfant's stage and musical conception It is only 
possible to remember words, often pronounced haphazard, to describe volce the 
purity of crystal, cascades of pearls. There is also her art of singing, obtained from 
the best authorized sources, which give her that homogeniety that clearne of 
coloratura, that impeccable exactitude of the plucked sounds, that absolute certainty 
in the high tones—the “contre mi’’ at the exit of the second act proves thi Ihe 
word perfection can also be applied to the candor of her personalit her beaut ind 
her science of pose. lournal de Liege, October ), 19 

Since we are speaking of this charming artist, we must immediately note her 
triumph in the part of Gilda, which she presents with a pretty note of tl ingenu 
full-of charm and grace. This delicious doll with her generous and completely dome 
ticated larynx, conquered the entire theater as much by her beautiful silhouette a 
by the virtuosity of her singing Express, Liege, October 19 

Never was song more flexible or more free; never was techn'c better mastered 
never was interpretation more artistic 

If Lucille Chalfant knows the technical requirements of her art he well know 
also how to express the most exquisite sentiment One realized that this artist ha 
entered into the soul of her heroine and that she possesse the ability to put to the 
service of the heart the gifts with which nature ha o generously endowed her Mime 
Chalfant lives her role. Not only did her singing ably express the sadness of Violetta 
but her joy, also, was beautifully represented 

Mme. Chalfant possesses to the utmost degree the art of pleasing,-and with her 


smile alone could captivate an entire audience, Her triumph was extraordinar Dealt 
ening applause forced the curtain to be raised times without number ind flower by 
the armful were piled at the feet of this magnificent artist 


La Meuse, Liege, October > 66 

The recent appearance of Lucille Chalfant in Rigoletto is fresh in the memories 

of the citizens of Liege. A fervent priestess of Verdi, after Rigoletto it is as Violetta 
(La Traviata) that the American singer has appeared to reap «@ new triumph Oo 
Mme. Chalfant, we may say that she sings as she talks, without effort, so that one dog 
not sense the Art and Science which forms the very base of her talent Her blonde 
beauty becomes Violetta, makes her all the more captivating in her luxurious tollette 

rnal de ca October 


BOHEME , 


After having heard Mile. Lucille Chalfant in “La Traviata ind “Rigoletto ve 
expected that she would have great success in that lovely opera, wa Vie de Boheme 
We were not to be disappointed. Truly, Mile. Chalfant’s voice is all charm and f1 
ness; her tones are naturally so expressive, she so lives the music that she sing tt 
these qualities alone place her in the foremost rank of the lyric sopranos of the prese 
Mile. Lucille Chalfant, in addition to her charming voice, has the soul of an artist 
She plumbs the depths of her role, and well knows how to expres b imple meat 
its significance. La Meuse, Liege, N Lt 19 





























NEW YORK CONCERTS 








JANUARY 18 


Frances Marie Callow and Anita Self 


Marie Callow, harpist, and Anita Self, soprano, 
were heard in joint recital at Chickering Hall on January 
18. Each artist was heard in several groups, and in 
the final group Miss Self was assisted by Miss Callow 
Ralph Christman furnished the piano accompaniments 
This was Miss ¢ allow. s first New York recital since re- 
urning from study in France with Henriette Renié. 


Frances 


solo g 


Parrish Williams 

The recital which Parrish Williams gave on January 18, 
brought to Town Hall an audience which was most appre 
ciative of the interesting program the baritone had to offer. 
Mr. Williams has a pleasing voice which he uses intelli- 
gently as a means of interpreting songs of very dramatic 
character, his diction aiding him in this respect 
to portray the moods in songs to which the 
singer is unusually sensitive His program comprised se 
lections of Giordani, Gluck, Scarlatti, Schumann and 
cerpts entitled Croquis d’Orient by George 
Hué, and a final English group of which the Persian Coat 
of Gordon Bryan and Deems Taylor’s Captain Stratton’s 
Fancy had to be repeated. The Hué numbers are exquisite, 
illusive, ultra modern impressions, with texts that are as 
original as they are beautiful. One appreciated Mr. Wil- 
liams’ recognition of the impossibility of the English trans- 
lation of their subtlety and he sang them with musicianly 
understanding and reserve. The Schumann and Schubert 
numbers gave Richard Hageman an unusual opportunity 
for the sensitive accompaniments for which this artist is 


noted : 
The New York Trio 


The second subscription concert of the New York Trio, 
consisting of Clarence Adler, piano; Louis Edlin, violin, 
and Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, given on Monday evening, 
January 18, offered two ensemble numbers, the Haydn trio 
in © major, No. 3 and the Tschaikowsky trio in A minor, 
op. 50, and the Beethoven sonata in A major, op. 60, ar- 
ranged for piano and cello 

The Haydn number is cast in strict classical mode, a 
beautiful substantial work that was excellently played. The 
andante of this number called forth salvos of applause, 


7) 
immpecca bi 


many changing 


Schubert, five ex 
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SYLVIA LENT 


VIOLINIST 


Press Notices Reviewing 
Chicago Recital Jan. 10 


played deliciously at the Studebaker. 
She carefully edited the sentimentality of the Glazou- 


“Sylvia Lent, 


now adagio, which in a less restrained presentation 
would become cloying in its sweetness, and brought 
to the faded bravura of Wieniawski’s ‘Polonaise’ the 
reviving enthusiasm of youth.”—Herald-Examiner. 


“Miss Lent plays with good tone, clean technique 
and a certain nonchalance which accords well with her 
apparent years. The sustained phrases had firm steady 
tone, her bowing was free, and her fingers agile. She 
has distinct charm in her playing, a spontaneity in her 
interpretative attitude which gives it an individual 
character.”’—Post. 





“Her tone in a Delius Sonata for violin and piano, 
and in Rachmaninoff's ‘Vocalise’ was full and caressing. 
Burleigh’s ‘Moto Perpetuo’ showed that she also 
possesses facility and speed, and the closing Wieni- 
awski ‘Polonaise Brillante’ that she is equipped with 
brilliancy too. A delightful young artist.”—Tribune. 


“In the Saint Saéns concerto in B minor, Miss Lent 
displayed a big tone, a facile technic and an under- 
standing of the music.”—News. 





BOOKED FOR 


EVANSTON FESTIVAL 
MAY 29 











Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
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although the finale (presto) showed the real skill of this 
triumvirate. There is a cohesion of interpretation and a 
sensitivity of tone balance possessed to a high degree by 
this capable trio, which were demonstrated to the fullest 
in this trying movement. The Tschaikowsky opus is a 
musicianly piece, perhaps too subtle for the average non- 
musical listener; but this too was made a thing of rare and 
scintillating beauty. Especially notable were the muted 
passages for violin and cello, and the sweep of an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant and ingenious coda which concluded the 
work 

Cornelius Van Vliet, in his solo appearance with Clarence 
Adler at the piano, showed that mastery of his instrument 
which is the due attribute of a principal in the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Years of the necessary discipline of the sym- 
phonic orchestra have not curbed his enthusiasm but rather 
tempered it to a rare sweetness. He was particularly happy 
in his selection of the Beethoven A major sonata, which is 
the delight of most real music lovers. It abounds in melodic 
composition from the ecstactic little tune which forms the 
major theme of the allegro to the queer, thumping rhythm 
of the adagio cantabile and the gay lilt of the final allegro 
vivace. Mr. Van Vliet played as Van Vliet can, which 
means to say his whole performance was thoroughly fine 
and thoroughly enjoyable 


Mieczyslaw Miinz 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, Polish pianist, who came to this coun- 
try several years ago entirely unknown, and who, by his 
masterly performance, captivated New York music lovers 
at his debut and since then has established himself firmly 
in the hearts of metropolitan concert goers, gave his first 
recital this season at Carnegie Hall on January 18. Mr. 
Miinz, highly artistic, finished and musicianly playing was 
again evident throughout his entire program, which com- 
prised: Sonata in F sharp minor, op. 11, Schumann; a 
group of six Rachmaninoff numbers; Impromptu, Labun- 
ski (dedicated to Mr. Miinz), which had to be repeated and, 
at the close, The Hungarian Gypsy Songs, Tausig. Mr. 
Miinz added as encores numbers by Albeniz, Chopin, and 
Kreisler. 


JANUARY 19 


The Flonzaley Quartet 


An appearance by the Flonzaley Quartet is sure to bring 
out a large number of prominent musicians and such was the 
case on January 19, when the second subscription concert of 
the season was given in Aeolian Hall. The sold-out sign 
was displayed in the lobby, and the auditorium itself was 
crowded to capacity, there being many standees. In be- 
tween two works by the classic composers—Haydn and 
Beethoven—came the novelty of the evening, a quartet still 
in manuscript by Frederick Jacobi which was given its first 
performance in New York. The work is divided into three 
movements, allegro furioso ed agitato, lento non troppo 
and presto ritmico-allegro barbaro. The themes in the 
second movement are taken from Natalie Curtis’ The In- 
dians’ Book. Those in the third movement were heard 
by the composer during a recent visit to New Mexico and 
are parts of the ritualistic dances of the Indian pueblos of 
Santa Clara and Tesuque. The Jacobi opus undoubtedly is 
an interesting “modern” work; it is colorful and well 
scored. The variety of rhythmic moods, the more simple 
melodies and the vigor of the barbaric primitiveness 
of others, all were brought out in the musicianly manner 
to be expected from the Flonzaley Quartet. Their playing 
is at all times finished, there is a beautiful blending of tone 
and a sympathetic understanding between the players. The 
quartet gave its usual artistic readings of the Haydn and 
Beethoven works. 


Cleveland Orchestra 

On January 19, the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Soko- 
loff, conductor, made its second appearance of the season 
in New York, which is indebted to this out-of-town band 
and the enterprise of its conductor for the first hearing of 
the Arnold Bax symphony. It was, one hears, written to a 
program, which, however, the composer does not reveal, 
asking that his work be listened to as abstract music. As 
abstract music it was pretty dull. The composer’s earnest- 
ness and sincerity spoke through often, but the themes are 
fragmentary and seldom impressive and the whole work 
appears as a series of repetitions of these fragments in 
most arbitrary manner, varied, of course, in orchestral dress, 
sometimes effective, sometimes rather drab. They appeared 
on first hearing, to be no great line running through the 
work. Mr. Bax is rather too prolix, even tn his shorter 
works, some of which are charming, but in the symphony 
he seems to have kept on talking long after he had anything 
more to say. The other nevelty was the Dance of the 
Theban Sheperds, Women and Warriors from Enesco’s un- 
finished opera Oedipus, agreeable music, not difficlt to un- 
derstand or to listen to, and well orchestrated. 

After these works came a very fine performance of the 
two Debussy Nocturnes, Nauges and Fetes—and how the 
genius of the Frenchman shone by contrast in the famil- 
iar numbers! To begin with there was an excellent per- 
formance of Lalo’s overture to Le Roi d’Ys, full of fife and 
color, and at the end of the program Scriabin’s Poem of 
Ecstasy, which gave Mr. Sokoloff and his men an oppor- 
tunity to show what orchestral virtuosos they are. The 
climaxes were stirring, though the thought grows stronger 
and stronger that Scriabin, as a composer, will turn out to 
be only a Liszt of a later generation. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, as has often been stated in these 
pages before, is a credit to its city—or any city. The stand- 
ard of playing is high and constantly increasing. Tuesday 
evening it seemed rather frequently loud. Perhaps Mr. 
Sokoloff underestimates the acoustics of Carnegie Hall or 
it may have been because he still keeps the brasses high up 
in the center, while most conductors put them on the sides 
nowadays. A large audience signified its interest in the 
playing, recalling the conductor repeatedly. 


Ethel Newcomb 


It was good to hear Ethel Newcomb, pianist, in recital 
at Aeolian Hall on January 19, after an absence of several 
seasons from the concert platform in New York. Her nlay- 
ing is healthy, sane, free from any attempt at aggrandizing 
the player at the expense of what is plaved. She comes of 
the great days of a great school—Leschetizky—and is 
worthy of its best traditions. She began with a sparkling 
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Gigue by Haesler, sparklingly played. Then came the deli- 
cate Mozart A minor Rondo, and after that a finely-felt, 
perfectly executed performance of the Waldstein sonata. 
For a second group she turned to Schumann, first the Toc- 
cata, brilliantly done, then the five numbers of the Fasch- 
ingsschwank, with an illuminating exposition of the varied, 
colorful Schumannesque moods. An encore brought the 
same composer’s Grillen. To close there was a diversified 
group, opening with a light G major prelude of Rachman- 
inoff, followed by something called Laufenburg Waltz, by 
d’Indy, in which that usually austere gentleman borrowed 
from the late ier Offenbach an atmospheric picture. 

Seyond the Mist, by Gardner-Eyre, John Ireland’s Debussy- 
like Island Spell, and an Etude of Stravinsky, bristling with 
difficulties which the artist conquered without trouble. 
There were recalls and encores at the end. A good sized 
audience, to judge by its.hearty response throughout the 
afternoon, thoroughly enjoyed one of the most delightful 
recitals of the season. 


JANUARY 20 


Solomon 


An English pianist named Solomon (first name not given) 
made his American debut in recital on January 20 in Town 
Hall. He proved to be an artist who will make his presence 
felt, for he possesses splendid technic, warmth, decided clar- 
ity, and is a builder of effective climaxes. His program 
was made up of the organ prelude and fugue in A minor, 
Bach-Liszt; Sonata op. 57 (Appassionata), Beethoven; 
Sonata in B minor, op. 58, Chopin; two numbers by 
Brahms (Intermezzo in A major, and Rhapsody op. 79) ; 
Toccata, op. 7, Schumann; Au bord d’ une source, Liszt, and 
Islamey (Fantaisie Orientale), Balakirew. His work won 
instantaneous recognition. Mr. Solomon is scheduled for a 
second recital on January 30 in Town Hall 


Phyllis Archibald 


Phyllis Archibald, the English mezzo-soprano, gave a 
recital at Aeolian Hall on the evening of January 20 in 
which she fully confirmed the impression made in earlier 
appearances of the fine quality of her art and her appeal- 
ing and interesting personality. She has a beautiful voice, 
a voice of lovely, warm color, great dynamic flexibility and 
capable of thrilling depths of passion. Not all of her 
American audience would be likely to approve of her selec- 
tion for the beginning of her Aeolian Hall program, but our 
American recitals might be richer if we heard a little more 
of these splendid religious songs of old—Gluck, Handel, 
Franck and Beethoven—especially when done in such manner 
as Miss Archibald did them. That, to be sure, in English 
interpretation, The English people have held their worship 
for oratorio, and although these pieces were not all of ora 
torios, their idioms were akin to that great idiom, and it is a 
pity we have been so drawn away from it here in America. 
It has its magnificences, and Miss Archibald fully appreciated 
them and gave them their fullest expression. Afterwards 
she did a group of Brahms, Strauss and Wolf (Erich.) All 
of them were done with unsurpassed perfection, the singer’s 
richness of voice lending these great compositions a potency 
imagined by their composers but not often heard in actual 
rendition, simply because composers dream of vocal excel- 
lencies rarely found in vocal fact. Charming were the 
renditions of the French and Russian songs, all grouped 
together in the French group, and the English and American 
songs, one by Hageman—Christ Went Up Into the Hills 
whose sympathetic accompaniments added to the effective 
page 14) 
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SCHELLING 


Published Compositions 





‘A RAGUSA 


$.80. 


NOCTURNE 
For Piano Solo, 
Played by Ignace Paderewski at all his 

recitals this season. 


IMPRESSIONS 
ARTIST’S LIFE 


For 


FROM AN 


piano and grand orchestra. 


A VICTORY BALL 
Fantasy for grand orchestra 
Alfred Noyes. 


Miniature 


after the 
poem by 


Se ore, 


VIOLIN CONCERTO 

With 
Fingering and phrasing of violin part by 
FRITZ KREISLER. 


Violin and piano, $2.00. 


grand orchestra accompaniment. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. Sotire NEW YORK 


Boston 380-382 Boylston St. 
Chicago 430-432 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Spring and Summer Master Classes announcement by 


NN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


April 19 to May 2—June 28 to August 1 





PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


Noted American Teacher of Singing 


Private and Auditory Lessons—Voice and Interpretation—Teaching Methods 
One full and one partial Free Scholarship 
June 28 to August 1 


MORITZ ROSENTHAL 


The Only Pianist of International Renown 
teaching in Chicago this Season 


Three Historical Recitals in connection with Master Class 
April 19 to May 2 


Professor ZARKO SAVIC FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Royal Saxony Court Opera—Teacher of Leo Slezak Vocal Advisor to Galli-Curci 
(Special Course) August 1 to August 28 

ALBERT BORROFF GLENN DILLARD GUNN LEE PATTISON 

Noted American Bass “A master pianist of Chicago” Foremost American Pianist 

(Spring and Summer Periods) James Gibbon Huneker (March | to May 2) 


(Spring and Summer Periods) 


mr : IOUIST 
STEWART BARKER ARTHUR GRANQUIS1 


Noted Chicago Pianist 


BURTON THATCHER 


Eminent Baritone and Teacher 


tase . Distinguished Canadian Baritone Sori d§ e Periods 
(Spring and Summer Periods) (Gecien sed temaenh Periods) (Spring and Summer Periods) 
ERIC DELAMARTER LEO SOWERBY ABRAHAM SOPKIN 
Foremost American Organist Famous American Composer Representative of Carl Flesch 
(Spring and Summer Periods) (Spring and Summer Periods) (Spring and Summer Periods) 
AMY NEILL GUY HERBERT WOODARD SOPHIA SWANSTROM YOUNG 
Foremost Woman Violinist Renowned American Violinist “A great teacher of the Drama”’ 
(Spring and Summer Periods) (Spring and Summer Periods) (Spring and Summer Periods) 


NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES 

The most comprehensive preparation for Teachers offered in America. Fifty Hours of highly specialized courses in PIANO, 
under GLENN DILLARD GUNN: VIOLIN, under GUY HERBERT WoopArbD. All musicians teach. Even the most famous have 
taught and expect to teach again. Wherefore Normal training is the most important Department of any School. 


SPECIAL THREE AND FIVE WEEK PIANO COURSES COVERING THE FIRST THREE AND FIVE 
YEARS; ALSO ADVANCED COURSES IN METHODS AND LITERATURE 


Degrees and Certificates 
Professional musicians, bringing the required credits or passing necessary examinations, will be awarded Teachers’ Certif- 
icates, and the Degrees, Bachelor and Master of Music, subject to the conditions outlined in the Summer Catalogue. 


GUNN SCHOOL 


MUSIC (Glenn Dillard Gunn, President) DRAMA 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 
(Mail Address: 421 So. Wabash Ave.) 
Chicago, Ill. 





LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For out of town students provided by the Gunn School in institutions supervised by the Presbyterian and Episco- 
palian Churches and the Y. W. C. A. 
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operatic conductor, there are just as many who are more than 
enthralled by his ability as a symphonic conductor—the 
writer for one. At times he got some effects from his 
orchestra that were almost unbelievable. The choir of 
strings, for instance, was exquisitely beautiful and an out- 
standing feature of the evening. 


Prince Obolensky ‘ 


Alexis Obolensky, basso-cantante, 


On January 21, Prince 
cellist, and Miron Jacobson, 


assisted by Michel Arenstein, 
pianist, was heard in his first New York recital. Several 
weeks previous, however, the singer sang at one of the 
Artistic Mornings at the Plaza Hotel where he made a very 
favorable impression. In his own recital, he was given more 
opportunity to reveal his vocal and interpretative ability and 
he was warmly received by a representative audience. 

A man of distinguished bearing, Prince Obolensky is the 
considerable power and agreeable 
quality. He impresses one with his seriousness of purpose 
and succeeds in carrying them from one mood to another 
with very little effort. His opening selections were the aria 
from the Magic Flute, Che sdegno non s’ accende (Mozart), 
followed by Amaryllis (Caccini.) But in such simple num- 
bers as the old favorite, Drink to Me Only, he was equally 
delightful. The Vulcan Song, from Philimeon et Baucis, 
was another number that was enjoyed, and Rachmaninoff’s 
Christ is Risen, Rubinstein’s Asra, Travushka by Varlanoff, 
and The: Golden Sun, a Russian folk-song, arranged by 
Stronoff, completed his final group. Another number was 
the Glinka Somnenie (Doubt) with cello obligato 

The assisting artist, Mr. Arnstein, came in for his share 
of honors, which his fine playing merited. He was heard in 
numbers by Boccerini and Popper. Miron Jacobson was a 
sympathetic accompanist. 
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PERFORMANCES 


Opera Company, Dec. 31st 


“Miss Williams showed a voice of 
beautiful quality. The very difficult 
and beautiful cavatina, ‘O che volo 
d’Angello,’ was beautifully sung as 
was the duet with Silvio, and the 
action all through was taken with a 
spirit which carried conviction from 
beginning to end.” 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Miss Williams made a very pretty 
‘Nedda,’ graceful and quite at ease, 
showing an intelligent conception of 
the part and the ability to carry it 
out while she enhanced it vocally; 
the florid Bird Song seeming to have 
new charm as she sang it.” 


—-Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


RECEIVES OVATION FOR OPERATIC 


‘“‘Nedda’’ in Pagliacci with Philadelphia Civic 


Press Comments 


“Miss Williams as ‘Nedda’ re- 
ceived an ovation for her singing of 
the beautiful Bird Song.” 


—Philadelphia Record. 


“Nedda played by Irene Williams 
was especially effective. Her voice 
carried the music of the dramatic 
scenes well and one of the best bits 
during the opera was her duet with 


Silvio.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Havana, Cuba 
Miss Williams sang the role of 
“FIORDILIGI” IN COSI FAN 
TUTTE in Italian, with the Hin- 
shaw Mozart Opera Company, with 
marked success on December 12th. 





15 West 74th Street 


Phone: Trafalgar 3398 


- New York 
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McCormack Attracts Largest Washington 
Audience 


Washington —John McCormack, in his fortieth 
concert here in sixteen years, his first one having 
been given in 1911, sang in the new auditorium to 
the largest audience ever assembled in Washington 
for a musical event. Incidentally, Katie Wilson 
Greene, who managed the concert, has been iden- 
tified with the management in every one of the 
forty. McCormack was in superb voice and the 
great audience went wild with enthusiasm. G. W. 











Cathcart, gave its first public recital of 
the season at Town Hall on ‘teow: 21. This was a joint 
recital by Ruth Barrett, A. A. G. O. (Associate American 
Guild of Organists), and Ruth Kemper, violinists, assisted 
by Arthur Loesser, pianist. As a trio these artists played a 
Chaconne in G major, by Handel; Prelude, Fugue and 
Variations, by Cesar Franck; Poem, The Gleaming Vision, 
by Gena Branscombe, in manuscript. As soloists, Miss 
sarrett played a Toccata and Fugue by Bach and a group 
of pieces by Vierne, Webbe, Bonnet and Widor, and Miss 
Kemper played a concerto by Wieniawski and a group of 
pieces by Beethoven, Debussy and Goldmark. The entire 
performance was characterized by evidences of sterling 
musicianship, adequate technical equipment, and interpreta- 
tive understanding. There was a large audience and hearty 
applause. 


years ago by Jane C 


Elenore Altman 

After an absence of several years Elenore Altman again 
appeared in recital at Aeolian Hall on January 21 and held 
the close attention of her audience even beyond the last num- 
ber, for most of the listeners tarried to enjoy the four or 
five encores she gave at the conclusion of the program. With 
her first number, Beethoven's sonata in E minor, op. 90— 
Miss Altman is an especially fine exponent of that composer’s 
works—the pianist gave evidence of her technical mastery, 
beautiful tone coloring and clean-cut phrasing. Her playing 
is at all times musicianly and she has a wide command of 
dynamics. Following Beethoven came three selections by 
Brahms, played rhythmically, with assurance and power. 
he Chopin sonata in B flat minor was rendered with fine 
regard for the contrasting moods—Grave-doppio movimento, 
scherzo, funeral march and presto. The funeral march was 
given an especially impressive interpretation. Miss Altman's 
concluding group consisted of a Schumann Novellette, The 
Old Spinet by Bainbridge-Crist, charmingly played, and 
some music by Paderewski, with whom she studied, with 
Stojowski’s Etudes de Concert, op. 35, 1 and 2, making an 
excellent close to a well played program 


JANUARY 22 


Biltmore Musicale 


Among the artists appearing at the Biltmore Musicale on 
January 22, in the ballroom of that hotel, were Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, contralto, and Leff Pouishnoff, pianist. Mme. 
D’Alvarez offered two groups; an English one which in- 
cluded compositions by Beaumont, Cox and Martin; and 
a second, featuring Weber, Padila, and Saint-Saéns’ Mon 
Coeur S’ouvre a ta Voix. Mr. Pouishnoff confirmed the 
very favorable impression he had already made since 
arriving in America and offered the Bach Sicilienne, some 
Chopin etudes, two numbers of his own, the Albeniz Tango 
and Liszt's Campanella. The artists were enjoyed by a 
large audience and each had to grant many encores. 


Edna Kellogg 

Edna Kellogg, soprano, who gave a 
Hall on January 22, is distinctly to be 
singer of songs. She possesses a pure, clear, lyric soprano 
not of great strength but of notable carrying power, an¢ 
she knows how to use it well. She is thoroughly intelligerit 
in her interpretations, and has a wide knowledge of style. 
\lso, her enunciation is excellent in whatever language she 
sings. She began with the Four Respetti of Wolf-Ferrari, 
delightful little things, delightfully sung, Then came a 
French group, in which Debussy’s Green and a charming 
Fourdrain number particularly stood out. She was equally 
good in some German Lieder. There was fine delineatioti 
in Hugo Wolf”’s In Dem Schatten Meiner Locken and some 
very fine singing in Strauss’ difficult Cecelie. 

The final group was also of much interest. First came 
two of the Louisiana bayou songs familiar from Edna 
Thomas’ repertory, in excellent new arrangements which 
she sang with just the right piquant touch. Then she in- 
cluded two old popular favorites, Jerome Kern’s They 
Wouldn’t Believe Me and Cole’s Under the Bamboo Tree. 
Miss Kellogg knows how to do these things to the queen's 
taste, as she has proved at many an impromptu private 
musicale, but they had been “improved” with exiguotis 
harmonies and other decorations by one, Abram Chasing, 
and were further handicapped by the fact that the accom- 
panist showed that he is completely lost when it comes to 
this sort of thing. The concluding number was a novelty 
by Henry Souvaine, The Jazz City, a series of four moot 
pictures from his pantomime, The City Streets. It is a 
novel and interesting bit of music, the beauty and aptnegs 
of which it was impossible for Miss Kellogg to reveal in 
full owing to the same handicap. 

There was a large audience that thoroughly appreciated 
the singer, applauding her vigorously at every opportunity 
and calling her back for extra numbers after each group. 


Nevada Van der Veer 


The New York Times expressed the consensus of opin- 
ion in noting the annual song recital of Nevada Van der 
Veer, this time in Carnegie Hall, on January 22, when it 
said in part: “Few singers could have exercised the same 
breath-control; the tone flowed flawless and golden without 
effort to its appointed end.” This golden voice, directed 
with intellectual fervor, singing in English, German and 
French with equally flawless enunciation, had definite charm 
in Schubert’s Wohin, with such pretty daintiness in Sand- 
mannchen (Brahms) that everyone recognized that fact. 
Then such fervor and conviction as she put inta Ein Solcher 
Ist Mein Freund! The high tones were especially 
beautiful, and a Handelian air followed as an encore. In a 
voice of bell-like clearness, she sang four Songs of the 
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‘More than any other MASTER 


of his instrument Mr. Salmond imparts a spirit unique, 


warm, refreshing and ever elevated...... 


So says 
W. J. HENDERSON 
veteran critic of The Sun, of 
the NEW YORK recital of 
FELIX SALMOND 
Jan. 6th, 1926. The writer 


continues: 


“In his art there exists an almost 
medieval richness of refinement and cul- 
ture. His music is warm, sympathetic, 
redolent with charm and color of warm 
lights and cool shadows. In these older 
compositions it breathes the very breath, 
yet never the remoteness, of these 
bygone days. It always seems to 
suggest the warm tints, the half 
remembered colors of a calmer 
world. In the Sammartini sonata, 
for instance, the continent aristoc- 
racy of his style, coupled with the 
lush ripe richness of his golden 
tone, so contemplative, serene and 
deeply moving, made his perform- 
ance a thing of perfection. 


“The audience was deeply ap- 
preciative and warmly enthusi- 
astic.’—W. J. HENDERSON, N. Y. 
Sun, Jan. 7, 1926, 


“Mr. Salmond offered a_pro- 
gram which might be considered 
an illustration of his opinion that 
the solo cello’s repertory is con- 
siderably larger than it is often believed 
to be. Two composers provided both 
their works and their cooperating ser- 


vices at the piano: Ernst von Dohnanyi 


in his B flat sonata, Op. 8, and Henry 
Hadley in his ‘Suite Ancienne,’ com- 
posed for and dedicated to Mr. Salmond. 


“A mellow and songful tone, reaching 
a large volume, vigor and expression, 
marked Mr. Salmond’s performance. 
The tone was fluent and smooth and 
at the same time large and mellow.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 7, 1926. 


“A Great ’Cellist 


Felix Salmond gave his first local re- 
cital in two years at Aeolian Hall yester- 
day afternoon. Such a vacation is alto- 
gether too much of a good thing, and lest 
it happen again one is prepared to urge 
legislation against it. There are many 
who scrape upon the knee-fiddle, but 
there is only one Felix Salmond. The 
chronicle of his art is a thrice-told tale 
and needs no fresh rehearsing. He is 
simply a supreme ’cellist in his day and 
generation as well as a great artist— 
which plain, unvarnished statement must 
suffice unto the event. 

“Mr. Salmond’s playing was superla- 
tive in the eighteenth century pieces at 
the beginning of the recital, notably in 





FELIX SALMOND 


the slow movement of the Sammartini 
sonata.”—N. Y. Eve. Telegram, Jan. 7, 
1926. 


“Yesterday afternoon Felix Salmond, 
a truly great ’cellist, played in Aeolian 
Hall; only a Heifetz could have played 
Faure’s ‘Elegie’ with the grace, refine- 
ment and style that this musician dis- 
played yesterday. If there is any ’cellist 
with a better tone than that of Salmond, 
I cannot recall it."-—N. Y. Eve. World, 
Jan. 7, 1926. 
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Tribute of 
OLGA SAMAROFF 
in the N. Y. Eve. Post 
Jan. 6, 1926 


“Every artist worthy of the name has 
some salient characteristics apart from 
the three fundamentals of understanding, 
feeling and master of means without 
which one cannot be an artist. Mr. 
Salmond has one which I find most re- 
freshing, and that is his extraordinary en- 
thusiasm for music. Such enthusiasm 

cannot always be translated into 
artistic achievement, but in Mr. 
Salmond’s case it is. Just as every 
lover of the woods fears and hates 
the blights which sometimes de- 
stroy so much that is beautiful, so 
it seems to me there is nothing 
more to be feared in the domain 
of art than the two blights of 


Satiety and cynicism. They are 
more withering than age itself. 


Mr. Salmond seems as free of these 
things as though he were just be- 
ginning his musical life. Fresh 
enthusiasm and vitality are essen- 
tially elements of youth. I do not 
know Mr. Salmond’s years, but 
whatever they are, his art has the 
rare combination of youthful vital- 
ity and musicianly maturity. He | 
never plays a perfunctory note. 
“Mr. Salmond is an important figure 
among the ’cellists of today, who is win- 
ning an ever-increasing public follow- 
ing, and who long since won the respect 
and admiration of musicians for his 
artistry and its extraordinary sincerity.” 
OLGA SAMAROFF, N. Y. Eve. Post, 
Jan. 7, 1926. 


“Mr. Salmond played in excellent 
spirit. His tone was fine and true and 
frequently quite stirring. He showed 
clearly that he is an artist with a thor- 
ough and sympathetic musical back- 
ground. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived.”"—-N. Y. World, Jan. 7, 1926. 
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were Marcella 
Ina Bourskaya, 
Anthony and 
La Cena Dette Berre, JANuARy 21 

Giordano’s opera, La Cena Della Beffe, was repeated on 
January 21 before a sold-out house, the cast being the same 
as at earlier performances with the exception of the role of 
Neri, in which on this occasion Lawrence Tibbett replaced 
litta Ruffo. Tibbett’s appearance in this highly dramatic 
role, following so great an artist and stage veteran as Ruffo, 
aroused a great deal of speculation. A good many people 
wondered whether or not the young American, who came 


Roesseler, Phradie Wells, Laura 
Marion Telva, Henrietta Wake- 
Kathleen Howard. 


Walkuren 
Robertson, 
field, 


(Csrace 


© Mishkin 

LAWRENCE TIBBETT. 
as Neri in La Cena Della Beffe 

suddenly into prominence last year in Flastaff, would “make 
good.” He did! Most decidedly! And the public gave 
him the same sort of ovation he got in Falstaff, an ovation 
which, on this occasion, he shared with Gigli and Serafin 
As Neri, the splendid roué of old, Lawrence Tibbett not 
only looked the part but also acted it with a fervor that 
was highly impressive. He swaggered through his part 
with terrifying bravoura, and his conquest seemed certain 
until the final where he is made to kill by a trick 
his own brother hated rival. His 


scene 
instead of his 


feigned 


January 28, 1926 


insanity was a masterly bit of stage work, and still greater 
was his acting of the broken rake, cast suddenly into the 
depths of misery and despair by ‘the knowledge that his 
wild life and imperious freedom of action and scorn of 
all opposition had finally led him into killing his loved 
brother. Tibbett was magnificent! How so young a man 
and a man so young in operatic art could do what he 
did is a mystery only explained by the one word, genius, 
and Tibbett is fortunate indeed in having with this im- 
pressive histrionic talent a of extraordinary beauty 
and sonority, a voice which he uses always with just the 
right nuance and inflection. This performance was a tri- 
umph for Tibbett and definitely confirms his position as 
one of the greatest artists of modern opera. 

The truly excellent performance of the others in the cast 
has been commented upon before and calls for no additional 
praise. Suffice it to say that this opera is made by its libretto 
and the manner in which the principals do their parts. With 
such a splendid performance as the Metropolitan gives it 

should be a lasting success. 


voice 


Der Freiscuttz, JANUARY 22 
Der Freischutz, 


elaborately revived last season, came back 
for its first performance 


this year at the Metropolitan on 
January 22. The occasion marked the debut of Elizabeth 
Kandt, who sang the impossibly good young person, 
Aennchen, and almost succeeded in making her human. Miss 
Kandt has a voice of much beauty, decidedly warm, sings 
well and acts with charm, She made a distinctly good im- 
pression and was heartily applauded. The rest of the cast 1s 
familiar. Max is one of Laubenthal’s best roles; he was in 
good ‘voice, sang with vigor and life, and acted well. Mich- 
ael Bohnen, singing for the first time this season, revealed 
his familiar excellencies of song and action—and also his 
familiar habit of overdoing things all-around. Maria Muel- 
ler is a personable appearing Agathe; vocally she was not 
at her best. The smaller roles bay distributed as last year 

Schuetzendorf as the prince, Carl Schlege as Cuno, James 
Wolfe impressively sinister as Samiel, Rothier as the Her- 
mit, Gabor as Killian, and Louise Hunter, Charlotte Ryan 
and Nanette Guilford as three bridesmaids good both to 
look upon and to hear. Bodanzky conducted. The chorus 
was excellent, though seldom understandable. 


TANNHAUSER, JANUARY 23 (MATINEE) 
was repeated on Saturday afternoon with a 
with but one exception. Gustav Schuetzen- 
dorf at the last minute substituted as Wolfram for Clarence 
Whitehill, who had been singing to oblige the management 
even though somewhat indisposed. Schuetzendorf was in 
splendid voice and sang the role extremely well, particu- 
larly the Evening Star aria, which aroused much applause, 
Maria Jeritza again was a vision of loveliness and sang with 
particular appeal and beauty, while Curt Taucher, as 
Tannhauser, repeated his satisfactory delineation. Frances 
Peralta sang the music of Venus with a tonal richness 
and authority. Bodanzky conducted. 

FaLstarr, JANUARY 23 
evening, Falstaff was heard again with the 
Scotti in the title role, his portrayal gaining the 

(¢ ontinued on page 36) 
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of England 


Will be available in America (the East only 
during the month of 


February 1926 


For a limited number of master class engagements and lectures on vocal 


training and interpretation 


Apply to 


Concert Management: DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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GIESEKING TALKS ON MODERNISM AND THE MODERNISTS 


Gieseking is a young German pianist with sufficient repu- 
tation abroad to bring him to America and to assure him 
orchestra appearances here upon arrival. He has already 
played several times in New York and been duly commented 
upon, so there is nothing further to be said about that. His 
future, so far as this country is concerned, is in the hands of 
the gods of American taste, and who can tell anything in ad- 
vance about their decision? To the present writer, Giesek- 
ing seems a very’ much worth while young giant of the 


keyboard. He is a giant in fact— almost—being a good 
six-footer and hefty in proportion. He has a guileless 
young face, boyish in spite of his thirty years, and he 


seems to take the world lightly and joyously, with occasion- 
ally a puzzled look on his face when one asks him questions, 
as if he wondered what he did think about some of these 
things that bother us but apparently do not in the least 
bother him. 

At the time this writer met Gieseking there was a good 
deal of conservation about things that might interest read- 
ers of the dailies but would hardly matter to readers of a 
musical journal. After all, musical readers care very little 
about the differences in audiences here and abroad, or how 
a pianist likes America, or what his impression is of our 
sky-scrapers. But a matter of general and live interest is 
the question of modernism—one might say, the modernists 
and all their works. What most of us really would like to 
get at is the feeling young musicians have for this music 
that is being written by their contemporaries, 


Even though many of us here are, likewise, ,contempor- 
aries of the “younger” school, we have been trained so 
solidly in the music of the past, and have: come into such 
slight personal contact with the creators of modernism, 
that it is still something startling new and foreign to most 
of us. Several questions are on every tongue—or, at least, 
not on every tongue, for some people do not feel that there 
is room for question. People ask: Are these modernists 
sincere? Do they really write from simple inspiration as 
did all of the great composers of the past? Do artist who 
play their works do so from conviction and with real en- 
joyment? Is this stuff music?. and so on. 

So those were the questions this writer put to Gieseking. 
Here, said he to himself, is a young. musician, brought up 
in the hot-bed of modernism, trained from early childhood 
in Schoenbergisms. He should feel that they are boyhood 
familiars. He must like them or dislike them or be indif- 
ferent to them, as all of us are to the acquaintances of 
childhood. But, at least, they could not be the utterly foreign 
monstrosities they seem to many of us here. (The reader 
must remember that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
American musicians do not recognize this sort of music as 
touching them one way or the other. They know it by name 
rather than by note. They do not use it in their business.) 

Gieseking, it appears, is the same age as Hindemith, 
whose concerto he played under Goossens’ direction on Janu- 
ary 17, in New York. All three are young men—Gieseking, 
Goossens, Hindemith. But is it possible that this music 
is really inspirational? That was the thing, chiefly, that 
this writer tried to get from Gieseking. And the pianist’s 
reply was definite,. direct, unswerving. The music is cer- 
tainly inspired. It is certainly the genuine, unaffected ex- 
pression of the composer’s unforced invention. And the 
same is true of the music of the other moderns. Gieseking 
does not believe that they—those of them who are really 
trained musicians—do what they do for the sake of pub- 
licity and notoriety. No! He is sure that they have “heads 
full of music,” just as Bach, Beethoven and Wagner had 
heads full of music, and that the sort of music their heads 
are full of is the sort of music thev write. 

This distinction, after all, is the most important question 
that enters into the matter. It really amounts to this: do 
Gieseking in- 
do believe it. They do not conceive their 
“stunt” or a monstrosity. Still less is it a joke. 
are not trying to play pranks with the public. 


these men believe what they (musically) say? 
sists that they 
music as a 
They 


THE CHOIR 


“You say,” said Gieseking, “that these musicians could 
not possibly hear, mentally, the music they write. But how 
about Haba who thinks, and sings, quarter tones with per- 
fect accuracy and ease. I do not care for the quarter tone 
piano, which has additional little black keys between the 
white keys and the ordinary black keys. But the quarter 
tone music is music all the same. The strings are able to 
play it properly, and it has a curious effect. It is certainly 
a new idiom. Whether it will ever take the place of the 
twelve- tone scale remains to be seen.’ 

“But,” objected the writer, “granted that some of the 
young writers are writing just, what they naturally feel, 
how can you explain the apparent sudden change of heart 
that altered the idiom of some of them. Schoenberg, for 





GIESEKING, 
in the 
netting butterflies, 


young German pianist, Southern Alps, Lugano, 


over 


instance! He started off with Wagnerian simplicity. Then 
he feel upon his dissonant method with such suddenness 
that one suspects it is the result of a theory. It is so dia- 
metrically opposed to his éarly work that one wonders how, 
musically speaking he could have arrived at it.’ 

“True,” said Gieseking. “And yet one might. The early 
idiom might be a passive acceptance of existing conditions 
and modes. The new idiom might be one’s own real natu- 
ral idiom which it took time and courage to discover and 
adopt. Why not? It is true, in some writers of the past, 
there was no great change, but in others, like Wagner and 
Debussy, the change is evident enough. Debussy, especi- 
ally, must have found new pleasures in his harmonic devel- 
opments.” 

“That writer. “One easily 


is true,” acknowledged the 


BOYS’ SECTION OF THE METROPOLITAN 


OPERA 
with Director Edoardi Petri, well known New York vocal teacher, as they appear in Act I of the Jewels of the Madonna at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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imagines him dreaming over the piano and becoming en- 


amored of his whole tone and altered chord effects, so 
enamored that they swept away the old idiom in favor 
of the new. But these others ." 

“But why not the others too?” asked Gieseking, “I know 


that the head of Hindemith is just full of music and he 
is just as much convinced that what he is writing is right 
as Debussy could ever have been. The thing | find most in- 
teresting about it all is the fact that, today, there are so 
many different modes and idioms. It seems that scarcely 
any two composers think alike, scarcely any two artists or 
conductors give their unqualified adherence to the same 
schools. And then, at the same time, we see composers 
writing in the old style, uninfluenced by new developments, 
and other composers repudiating absolutely the old style 
and casting out into new paths.” 

He stands before the piano and plays a 
piece by Niemann—very mild music, 
old style. 


few bars cf a 
very pretty, sweet, in 


“Who is Niemann?” asks the writer, “not a young man, 
surely !” 
“No,” said Gieseking, “but much liked—popular.” Then 


he played the last movement of 


Hindemith’ s concerto. 


principal theme of the 
A fine, rhythmic theme. 


“But,” objected the writer. “I cannot follow it. In spite 
of myself, 1 seek a harmonic basis, and in that music | do 
not feel any.” 

“True.” said Gieseking, playing the theme slowly and 
adding the possible harmonies. “But may there not be a 
rhythmic melody?” 

The writer acknowledged that there might, but—The 
“but” is important. The “but” sums up all that the writer 


really can find to say about his impression of this music 
And, after all, our conversation with Gieseking gets us 
nowhere. We learn that, in his opinion, this music is sin 
cere. That is valuable, but it does not prove anything. We 
learn that he likes it. That proves a good deal. For liking 
is what makes schools. If enough people like the same 
thing it becomes the accepted thing, and this liking starts 
with the artists. They are the arbiters. If they play the 
music, it becomes heneie, If they do not play it, it stays 
on the shelf. And it is an important thing for the young 
school to have people like Gieseking, first rate artists like 
him, accepting the music, playing it. They will offer it to 
the public. The public will decide. 


Elias Hecht Presented with Flute 
Hand made flutes are very rare. Modern flutes are made 
mostly by machinery, the finishing touches only being, done 
by hand. The making of flutes by hand is almost a loft art, 


which flourished in the middle of the 19th century ginder 
such masters as Boehme and Louis Lot. Elias echt, 
founder and flutist of the Chamber Music Society of San 


Francisco, is the owner of a beautiful silver instrument made 
entirely by hand for him by William S. Haynes, the flute 
maker of Boston. After Mr. Haynes started on this flute, 


it was a year and half in the making. He surprised Mr 


Hecht with it on the recent tour of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco in the East, and Mr. Hecht de- 
clares it superior to a genuine Louis Lot which he once 
owned. 


Musicales at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


From February 27 to March 27 a series of musicales will 
be given every Saturday evening in the Vernon Room of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. The artists 
engaged include Mischa Levitzki, Lenora Sparkes, Royal 
Dadmun, Ralph Errolle, Julia Claussen, Ellen Ballon, May 
Peterson, Hans Kindler, Ernest Davis, Dusolina Giannini, 
Carlos Salzedo, Ivan Steschenko, Lawrence Tibbett, Eliza 
beth Lennox and Sascha Jacobsen 


Arthur Shattuck Recital Postponed 


Arthur Shattuck, announced for 
has been postponed. 


recital by 
February 2, 


The piano 


Aeolian Hall, 
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MARY COOK COWARD 


now appearing in her own vaudeville act in 


leading theaters. 
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a Little Gift of Roses, and Sweet Mystery of Life. She 
ends her act with a series of Rose numbers in which these 
popular favorites fit in splendidly, and the beauty of the 
music is such that it is not to be wondered at that The Blind 
Vocalist, with her fine musicianship, her personal beauty, 
and her well trained voice, should make a success with 
it. These rose numbers constitute a climax to the act that 
is beyond compare. It is said that Edwin S. Gander, vice- 
president of Keith’s, and May Wood were of assistance in 
putting the act on. It opened in August at the Riverside 
Theater in New York and has been playing at, leading 


theaters since that time. 
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CLEVELAND, Oxuio.—On the eighth pair of symphony con 
certs, given by the Cleveland Orchestra at Masonic Hall 
December 26 and 28, Florence Austral appeared as soloist 
for the first time in the city. Her numbers were the 
Oberon aria, Ocean Thou Mighty Monster, and the closing 
scene from the Gotterdammerung, in which her powerful, 
opulent voice soared high above the orchestra and held its 
own even against the onslaughts of the thundering brasses 
behind her. The Schubert Unfinished Symphony, which has 
to be played at least once a year, was the “big” work of the 
evening, and two exotic and interesting orchestral numbers 
were Une Nuit sur le Monchauve by Moussorgsky and Le 
Cour des Lys from Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien by 
Debussy—both of which were admirably conducted by 
Nikolai Sokoloff. 

At the concerts of January 7 and 9, the Arnold Bax sym 
phony was played, with a few explanatory words by the 
conductor which jogged the audience out of its lethargy and 
brought forth a storm of applause at its conclusion, This is 
the second time the Cleveland Orchestra has played the 
work here, and the general opinion was that it was decidedly 
more pleasing at second hearing. The overture to Le Roi 
d’'Ys and the Berceuse and finale from Stravinsky's Fire 
Bird completed the program. 

At the third big popular concert in the Public Hall, the 
orchestra continued its policy of playing “Music of Many 

Lands” and drew a crowd of 7,500. Mr. Sokoloff offered a 
program that included the Mignon overture by Thomas, the 
largo from the New World symphony, by Dvorak, Andante 
Cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s string quartet No. 1, The 
Blue Danube, a La Boheme Fantasy, Schubert’s March 
Militaire and the Tannhauser Overture. Perhaps the most 
popular number on the program was the playing of The 
Swan, by Saint-Saéns, arranged 7 harp and cello and 
beautifully performed by Victor de Gomez, principal cellist, 
and Nell Steck, harpist, who substituted for Laura Newell 
Veissi at a late hour. 

The Chamber Music Society of Cleveland gave its 
fourth concert of the season at Wade Park Manor 
January 11, pre senting the London String Quartet to a large 
and appreciative audience. The program was made up of 
Haydn’s Quartet in C, Les Dunes by McEwen, Fritz 
Kreisler’s scherzo and the Beethoven quartet in E minor. 
— = 3 
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humor and kindliness.... 


as he does?” 
W. J 


Henderson, New York Sun, 


audience. 
John.’ 


all there is only one John Coates.” 


atre. 


John Coates 


is back—that 1s something 
that most music~lovers will 


be glad to know. 


He is professionally a tenor, but principally he is a 
man who fills concert halls with the atmosphere of good 


Who but this genial Briton 
can sing a song of that excessively merry monarch, 
Henry VIII, with the essential note of intimacy, or 
breathe again the breath of life into old John Dowland, 


And in Boston: “Gives Remarkable Performance. 


There was a miracle, or something only a little less, to be seen last night at the Copley The- 
John Coates put forth a program of Christmas and Festive songs, old and modern... . 
He held the attention of a large audience from the first to the last, no matter what he sang, 
old or new, and many new songs he had to sing a second time. 








January 13th. 


“Rare John Coates 


gave a program of old English songs in his inimitable manner to the delectation of a goodly 
At this date one need not descant upon the surpassing qualities of ‘Arch-Chanter 

He sings songs like an artist, a scholar, and a man of the world. 
Pitts Sanborn, New 


After 


York Telegram, January 13th. 








. . Art such as his is rare.’ 
—Boston Herald, January 4th. 
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“THE MUSICAL COURIER SAYS—” 


For the benefit of its readers and all 
others within radio distance of 


WRNY, 258 Meters 
(The Roosevelt, New York) 


the Musicat Courier has established a 
bi-weekly service through that station. 


Every MONDAY and THURSDAY 
afternoon at 2 o’clock the Musica 
CouRIER goes on the air for fifteen min- 
utes (H. O. Osgood, Associate Editor, 
announcing) to give you the latest news 
about concerts, artists and the musical 
world in general. 


The quartet, composed of James Levey, first violin, Thomas 
W. Petre, second violin, H. Waldo Warner, viola, and C. 
Warwicke Evans, cello, played delightfully and was warmly 
received by its host of Cleveland friends. E.G. 


Isidor Gorn a Piano Prodigy 


Isidor Gorn, descendant of a family of musicians, his 
father being a singer and impresario, and his grandfather 
a celebrated cantor known in Russia as Gornitzky, arrived 
in America with his parents in 1906, at the tender age of 
four months. At the age of four it was discovered that 
the child possessed a perfect ear for music and the gift 
of natural transposition. As soon had assimilated the 
rudiments of music, his interesting improvisations elicited 
complimentary comments. At ten years of age he played 
with orchestra under Frank Damrosch at the Institute of 


as he 


ISIDOR GORN. 


Mozart's Concerto in D 
minor was performed, embellished with the young artist's 
own cadenzas. Under Clarence Adler's tutelage, he ap- 
peared in recital when one of the critic’s stated that: “The 
masterly plaving of Isidor Gorn, eleven years of age, evinced 
surprised admiration and was reminiscent of Joseph Hof- 
mann.’ 

Tempting concert offers were refused by the senior Gorn 
who preferred to confine his son’s early years to assiduous 
study. Josef Lhevinne gave the youth the finishing touches 
which launched him into his debut at Aeolian Hall on Octo 
ber 19, 1925. The appearance evoked from critic Henderson 
of the Sun the ag comment: “Isidor Gorn’s playing 
displayed musicianly taste and poetic insight, and was con- 
spicuous for a good piano tone, one always held within the 
limits of the instrument, and the ease and grace of his style 
were delightful.” 


Musical Art. The 


composition of 


Frieda Hempel on Southern Tour 


Following her appearances with the New York Symphony 
on January 14 and 15, Frieda Hempel started South for a 
tour which includes concerts in Nashville, Memphis, Jackson, 
Miami, Palm Beach, Orlando and St. Petersburg. “I am 
looking forward to my fortnight in the boomland with great 
enthusiasm,” said Miss Hempel, just before leaving New 
York, “and do not be surprised if you hear of my investing 
in real estate. I should quite enjoy being ¢ carried away with 
the feverish charm of land speculation!” Miss Hempel will 
return in time for her first New York recital of the season, 
to be given under the direction of George Engles in Carnegie 
Hall on February 9. In her appearances with the New York 
Symphony, Miss Hempel sang arias from Mozart’s Titus 
and Verdi’s Ernani. 


Mrs. Charles Cooper Receives Inquiries 


During the absence of Gertrude Ross, all inquiries con- 
cerning the American composers of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs should be addressed to Mrs. Charles Cooper, 
assistant chairman, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
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A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL FOR AMERICANS IN ITALY 


TEN WEEKS 
July 22nd to September 30th 








TEN WEEKS 
July 22nd to September 30th 


Italian Government 
The Ambassador of the U. S. in Rome 


AND 


Patronized by the 


























The Italy-America Society of New York and Rome 











The famous Historical Villa d’Este in Tivoli, only fifteen miles from Rome, is an Italian National Monument. It has 
been granted to the American School by Sigr. Pietro Fedele, the Italian Minister of Public Education, who, in the 
opening exercises in the presence of Mr. H. P. Fletcher, United States Ambassador to Rome, and of Count Giuseppe 
Volpi, Italian Minister of Finances, made a speech in which he said in part:— 


“I am sincerely glad and honored to see you gathered in this historical spot where an Italian prince employed all his 
efforts to realize a great dream of art. Today we open here a course of musical culture for American students and I 
wish to thank you, Mr. Ambassador, and also the young students of your country present, who by responding to our 
invitation, have given us a fresh proof of friendship and esteem.” 








MARIO CORTI, Director 
THE FACULTY 


MARIO CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO—Com position MARIO CORTI—Violin 
ERNESTO CONSOLO—Piano ADA SASSOLI—Harp 
DELIA VALERI—V oice VITO CARNEVALI—Coaching 


DR. UGO FIORINI 
Italian Language and History of Art 








—Facilities in S.S. rates from New York to Naples or Genoa— 
—Radical reductions in R.R. fares throughout Italy for the period of four weeks 
—Free admission to all Italian museums and galleries— 


PRIZES IN MONEY will be awarded to the most proficient pupils 
For particulars apply to the only representative of the School in the United States 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 
Hotel Waylin, 40 East 54th St., New York 


Students residing in Europe apply to 
SIGNA. AMALIA PRUDENZI 
Segretaria Italy-America Society, Palazzo Salviati, Roma, Italy 
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SCANINI 
in the Academy of Music 
on January 20 by the Philharmonic Orchestra of New York 
direction of Arturo Toscanini, The program 
sisted of the Haydn Symphony in D major, The Pines 
Rome by Respighi, Sibelius’ Tone Poem, The Swan of 
Puonela, Siegtried’s Death and Funeral Music by Wagner, 
Weber overture to Euryanthe. It was a charming 
and Toscanini’s conducting was superb. Each 
was read with the insight of a master and his 
with the orchestra seemed perfect. The simple 
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Place 
MARCH 
.London (Kingsway Hall). 
APRIL 
Journemouth, Eng. 
MAY 
Oxford 
. Trier (Treves), ¢ 
. Baden-Baden 
. Heidelberg 
JUNE 


Mannheim 


Date 


March 17, 19, 


April 16-19 


May 2-8 
Uncertain 
May 25-June 1. 
May 29-jJune 2.. 


June 14-19( 7) Probably 
Ziirich 

Colombier (Neuchatel ) 
Aberystwyth, Wales 


June 16-22 .... 
To be announced 
June 26-28 

June 26 
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AUGUST 
.Glastonbury, Eng. . 
So. Wales. 
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July 25-26( 7) 


lo be announced. 
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Munich 
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To be announced Haslemere, Eng. 
Worcester, Eng. 
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Sept 
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Oct. 19-24(7) Blackpool, Eng. 
N. B.—The 
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FORECAST OF EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS FOR 1926 
(Subject to Change) 


RE Ee ye: Swiss Tonkiinstlerfest 
age a manele Seventh Aberystwyth Festival 
(Preceded by Harlech Festival, June 24, and 3rd Cardiganshire Festival, June 25). 


Musicat Courier has compiled this preliminary list for the convenience of readers who desire to make 
subject to additions and changes, as at this time complete data 
A definitive list will he published in the early spring. Cs. 


Event 


.Elizabethon Music Festival 


. British Music Festival 


Oxford Music Festival (Heather Tercentennial ) 
...Rhenish Music Festival 
....Metropolitan Opera Week (Bodansky) 
... Sixth German Brahms Festival 


.....53rd German Tonkiinstlerfest 
(General German Music Society) 
Fourth International Music Festival (1.S.C.M.) 


Beethoven Festival 
...... Second German Handel Festival 
Fourteenth German Bach Festival 
... Sixth Modern Chamber Music Festival 


....Glastonbury Festival Plays (Rutland Boughton) 
...Welsh National Eisteddfod 


..Opera Festival (Mozart-Wagner ) 


... Second Haslemere Festival of Old Music 
(Dolmetsch) 
.. Three Choirs Festival. . 


.. Margate Musical Festival 


. Blackpool Competition Festival 








beauty of the Haydn symphony was in great contrast to 
the powerful and atmospheric grandeur of the Pines of 
Rome. After this number the applause was vocilerous. 
The other numbers were all exquisitely played also, and 
the great conductor was recalled again and again, but this 
man persistently shared the applause with the 


retiring 
It was a pity that such a rare treat had to 


orchestra. 


be given in the afternoon when many who would have 
M. : 


enjoyed it were unable to attend. M. C. 


Roes to Present a Novelty 
At his recital at Town Hall, February 2, Paul 
pianist, will play a novelty in the shape of one of his own 
compositions. This is entitled Le Jour (The Day) and 
consists of three parts: L’Aube, Midi Latin, and Le Crep- 
uscule du Romantisme—in other words: Dawn, Southern 
Noon, The Twilight of Romanticism. This work was 


Roes, 





played for the first time in Munich in 1921 and again in 
Paris, Salle Pleyel, in March, 1924. The American per 
formance will be its third rendition. It may be remarked 
that Roes is evidently inspired by his journeys, especially in 
romantic Italy, as many other composers have been, among 
them Richard Strauss, Liszt and Tschaikowsky. Being a 
brilliant pianist and a composer who is already becoming 
noted, this novelty by Mr. Roes should arouse widespread 
interest. 


Williamson to Read Paper at Convention 


John Finley Williamson, conductor of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir, has accepted the invitation of the committee 
of the convention of Eastern Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools, to read a paper on Choir and Choral Sing- 
ing at the next convention, which will be in session March 
14, 15 and 16, at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City. 
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LIEBLING and the KIMBALL 


New Sensational Successes in Chicago and Detroit 


Veritable triumphs have attended George Liebling’s busy season this year, among them, his 
appearances in Chicago and with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra: 

“Playing has that scintillating brilliance, that grand air, which Paderewski also at times brings forth, but 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, Jan. 11, 1926. 
“Musicianly and forceful playing. Variety of tone color and dynamics to follow the constant changes of 
mood, *_* * Mr. Liebling knew precisely how he wished to express the meaning.” 
Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 11, 1926. 
“Played with scrupulous care and affectionate attention.” — Edward 
Jan. 11, 1926. 
“Ardor of spirit and vigor of technic that mark the great school of pianism of which he is one of the 
These Liszt pupils have something in tone and style and spirit that has been denied 
the rest of us. * * *".—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald Examiner, Jan. 11, 1926. 

“Sufficed to display all of Mr. Liebling’s talents, his individual conception, his excellent technic and assur- 
ance.”—Hermann Devries, Chicago Evening American, Jan. 11, 1926. 

“Proved his sprightliness, individuality and _ skill. 
Chicago Journal, Jan. 11, 1926. 

With the Detroit Symphony Orchestra: 
“Gained a celebrity in Detroit yesterday. * * * Brought the composer's (Liszt) mighty personality very 
close to the audience. * * * Played with a very perfect and delicate dexterity. * * * Instrument sang in a 
lovely lyric voice.” 
“SCORES TRIUMPH. Pleased the large audience tremendously. * * * Recalled him time and 
again.”—Detroit Free Press, Jan. 18, 1926. 

“Made a great hit.".—Detroit Times, Jan. 18, 1926. 


Detroit News, Jan. 18, 1926. 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 


Chicago and New York 


Mr. Liebling uses the KIMBALL PIANO on all his tours 


Played with engaging romanticism.”-—Eugene Stinson, 


Karleton Hackett, 


Moore, Chicago Tribune, 


Welte Mignon (Licensee) 
Records 


























SOPRANO 





Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Forrai’s performance of the title 
role was remarkably adroit and in 
the true spirit of comedy. As might 
be expected, she is most masculine 
in those delightfully comic places 
where Octavian is disguised as a 
woman, for it is much easier to ap- 
pear masculine in skirts than it is 
in knee breeches.—Chicago Jour- 


nal, Nov. 4. 


Mme. Forrai made an appealing 
Sieglinde and played the part with 
power. Her voice was a little light 
for some of the heavy phrases, but 
she, too, had the German tradition 
and sang with appreciation for the 
music.—Chicago Evening Post, 
Dec. 4. 


Miss Forrai had rare varied 
vocal tasks. She had her moments 
of sentimental lyricism and of 
comic song and nothing in the per- 
formance was more skillfully done 
than her vocal simulation of 
inebriety to the tune of the third 
act’s vivacious waltz.—Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, Nov. 4. 


Raisa, Mason, Forrai are three op- 
eratic graces of extraordinary bril- 
liance. Raisa, with her luscious 
voice; Mason, with her pure lyric- 
ism; Forrai, with her sprightly 
manner, her humorous and amorous 
(in the first act) actions, her pretty 
personality and her apt declamatory 
singing, except in the last trio, where 
she does some commendable vocal 
work, all were admirable.—Chicago 
Daily News, Nov. 4. 


Olga Forrai, the Sieglinde, had the 
most communicative sense of her 
duties. She was pleasant to see and 
often delightful to hear, for she sings 
with intelligence even though her 
vocal equipment is by no means in- 
fallible—Chicago Journal, Dec. 4. 


Olga Forrai as Sieglinde made a 
fascinating picture and, strange to 
state, she was very good in the big- 
ger dramatic moments of the sec- 
ond act, though in the first act her 
voice hardly carried so well. Of 
course she knows the traditions of 
this role and acts it with evi- 
dent ease.—Chicago Daily News, 
Dec. 4. 


Mme. Forrai looked-stunning as 
she came in bearing the silver rose. 
—Chicago Evening Post, Nov. 4. 


Particularly delightful was the 
portrayal of the knight of the rose 
by Olga Forrai. Miss Forrai con- 
quered the bugaboo of masquerad- 
ing operas by looking a swagger- 
ing, insolent youth and a demure 
miss at will. Her voice of mellow 
softness was at all times far from 
masculine, but it would be difficult 
to find a better Octavian in much 
search.—Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, Nov. 4. 


For quite the reverse set of reasons 


liked, 


Olga Forrai made _ herself 
vibrating between boy and girl ac- 
cording to the call of the libretto, 


managing a blend of awkwardness 
and prettiness with considerable skill, 


and altogether giving the best per- 


formance of her Chicago career.— 


Chicago Tribune, Nov. 4. 


Olga Forrai is “stage-born”; her 
acting is exceedingly clever—the face 


vivid, eloquent, sparkling with intel- 
ligence—a veritable mirror of mood 
and emotion. She 
Chicago Evening American, Nov. 4. 


Olga Forrai had the masquerading 
role of Octavian and the maid, and 
showed that she was quite at home in 
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sang well.— 


As Octavian in Der Rosenkavalier 


the difficult requirements of this dual 
characterization. She had much 
high music to sing and much which 
was of declamatory style, but she 
sang the lyric parts in the first act 
admirably.—Chicago Daily News, 
Nov. 4. 


FORRAT SINGS WELL 


Mile. Forrai was lovely to look 
upon—a rather pathetic mother-to-be 
of Siegfried —almost a_ timorous 
Melisande in her flowing gold hair, 
with her shrinking young figure. She 
sang with authority and in the second 
act acted with considerable dramatic 
intensity.—Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, Dec. 4. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Packard Building, Philadelphia 


Steinway Hall, New York 























REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








(Theo. Presser, Philadelphia) 


How to Succeed in Singing, A Practical Guide for 
Singers Desiring to Enter the Profession, by A. Buzzi 
Peccia.—We have here a nicely bound book of one- 
hundred and fifty pages by the noted teacher of singing 
and composer, Buzzi-Peccia. That the book would be 
full of mature wisdom was to be expected, but that, in 
addition to this, it would be enlivened by much trenchent 
humor is a bit of a surprise his humor, in many cases, 
serves to point out truths that might otherwise be over 
looked by the reader here is no better weapon than 
ridicule! Our author has it in for charlatans in the vocal 
world and for all of the and methods that are 
based on anything but the purest art and tradition. His 
opening chapter gives a clue to his plan of attack. It is 
entitled “What the Public Thinks About Vocal Methods.” 
An original plan—beginning with the public! 

In this chapter he says, among other things: “There 
ire people ho assert and who believe that the art of 
the simplest thing in the world. These expect 
a pupil to sing a song after having taken a few lessons. 

Other people believe that the art of singing is the 
most complicated thing on earth, a labyrinth of rules 
which no teacher could explain correctly because, in order 
to do so, he should have to be a great artist, a great 
inusician, a physician, a scientist, a throat specialist, an 
all the anatomical contractions of the vocal or- 

, muscles and ligaments of the human body, and a 
polyglot! There is only one point upon which both ex- 
tremes agree, and that is, that anyone is competent to 
judge That is why, in vocal matters, there are so many 
advisors. (And such advisors!) 

Sut how can the public have 
methods and teachers when there are statements in the 
memoirs of certain celebrities that give the impression 
that the vocal teacher is almost a secondary matter’... 
A certain prima donna said she never studied. She just 
got up one fine morning and sang! Another gave recitals 
when six years of age; at twelve she brushed up a couple 
and at fifteen appeared on the stage! When 
asked how she did it she said, “It's very simple—merely 
listening and watching good artists—nothing else.” This 
is what might be called the Listening Method. With this 
method every usher at the Metropolitan Opera House 
should be a great artist!” . 

The passages are too long to quote in full, yet they 
should be read, and those who see this review will be 
doing themselves a personal injury if they do not get 
the book and read it with care, attention and thought. 
The manner in which Buzzi-Peccia squashes the claims of 
artists is delightful. Speaking of coloraturas he 
“Have you ever noticed that the majority of color- 
atura sopranos state that they learned from the birds? 
How charming! It is really naive; but how poetically 
it reads! . This is another method—the Bird Vocal 
Method.” Our author then goes on to point out that 
birds do not actually sing but merely whistle, and says 
of the Bird Method Coloraturas: “Taking them at their 
word I will say that sometimes coloratura sopranos suc- 
ceed in imitating birds surprisingly well when they deliver 
to the public a high D which is a perfect whistle and a 
picchettato which is a perfect imitation of the cackling 
of a hen when she announces the laying of an egg. 

Do not imagine that this is not serious. It is intensely 
It is the expression of the huge disgust and— 
who knows?—perhaps discouragement, of a great vocal 
teacher after a lifetime of observation. If students would 
only read it and heed it! 

Buzzi-Peccia appears to place some of the blame upon 
the public. “Musical art,” he says, “has made great 
progress in the past few vears. The public, however, 
does not show much improvement in its taste with regard 
to voices. It prefers a shrill high tone from a soprano 
to the velvety tone of a contraito. A bombastic high B 
from a tenor at the end of a song always stirs the audi- 
ence Dogs are more sensitive’ in this respect. When 
they hear a high screaming tone they react by starting to 
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howl and moan.” As for bassos and baritones, “by the 
way in which a sometimes roar their songs it would 
seem that they had learned the art of bel canto . . 
visiting a zoological garden.’ 

Chapter II is headed The Old Italian Method. Of it 
Mr. Buzzi-Peccia says, to begin with, that the fame of 
the old Italian method has come through the centuries 
“in spite of the many new discoveries, theories, odd opin- 
ions and vocal devices which have been preached by the 
apostles of the modern vocal art all over the world, and 
especially in the United States.” 

Readers will do well to ponder upon this as well as 
upon the following statement which 1s found in the next 
paragraph: “Its greatness lies in the simplicity of its 
means and in the naturalness of its concepts.” 

Nor is this less significant nor less worthy of profound 
thought: “The old Italian method did not do a lot of 
boasting about anatomical knowledge, nor scientific de- 
scriptions of muscular contractions of the vocal organs 
for the simple knowledge is of no help to the pupil. It 
would only serve to confuse him and perhaps distract his 
artistic conception by conceiving the anatomical action 
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of the vocal organs. Their action is only consequence 
and not direct cause.” 

“The direct cause is in the 
tone.” 

Further on our author says: “The modern pupil, too, is 
different from the old one. He has not the same enthusi- 
asm, the same love for real study. The student of 
other days belonged to a class apart, removed from social 
life. Today the pupil’s time is divided amongst his 
studies, friendships, good times and all the distractions 
of social functions.” It is well to remember that the 
author is a vocal teacher of long experience in America, 
and it will be well to take to heart the phrase that follows. 
“He,” the American student, “does not have the advant- 
age of good art discussions and the subject of 
art and artists becomes mere patter.” Patter, and driv- 
vel and worse! The Greenwich Village Bohemianism of 
New York is worse than any Follies. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the difference between 
American and European students of singing. The Eu 
ropean, it seems, when he goes to the teacher sings 
freely, without any suggested preconception. His voice 
comes out, showing all its good and bad points. The 
teacher can at once see his way clearly and so have a 
much better and decisive judgment about everything con- 
cerning the pupil's capabilities. 

In America, so says Mr. Buzzi-Peccia, when the pupil 
begins his studies he stands before the teacher and asks 
what he should do, instead of singing according to his 
own impulse. When the pupil is well filled up with 
technical and scientific explanations he starts to sing. 
However, he no longer sings with any degree of freedom 


mind which conceives the 
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or his own natural impulse. His personality and the 
quality of his voice almost disappear—-suffocated, as it 
were, by this multitude of given rules to remember and 
to put into action while singing. The teacher has a very 
difficult task finding out whether the faults are due to the 
voice or to a misunderstanding of some given rule. 

Our author points out carefully and at length how dan- 
gerous this attitude is, and suggests what the proper atti- 
tude should be and how it may be acquired. He certainly 
hits upon a point that every singing teac her in America 
is fully conscious of. It is a curious thing that Americans 
are not natural singers, and that they always feel em- 
barrassed when asked to sing until they have been tho- 
roughly taught. The idea of a young person singing out 
as Mr. Buzzi-Peccia says foreign students do, seems, 
indeed, absurd and not to be expected, 

Under the heading of Vocalization, our author explains 
how wrong it is to consider the culture of voice merely 
technically, which is the habit of too many pupils. But, 
he adds, it is quite as bad to disregard the importance of 
exercises. For such “the real study begins from the day 
they start to sing a song.” And for the others “the tech- 
nical conception of the tone production paralyzes the 
artistic conception of it and deprives the voice of its 
natural feeling by substituting an artificial one.” And 
then again: “I-very pupil should be in love with his vo- 
calization !” 

As to books, Mr. Buzzi-Peccia says there are many, 
and some of them are very good. He recommends them 
to teachers but would not advise a young student to read 
them because he would not understand them. He also 
cautions teachers against using books as te xts or as un- 

varying examples of correct procedure—“there can be 
no fixed rules because there are no two pupils who can 
be taught exactly alike in the whole world.” 

Of especial interest is the chapter headed Voice—Voice 

Voice! Most readers will remember that Rossini gave 
this as an answer to someone who asked what was neces- 
sary for the singer. Mr. Buzzi-Peccia believes that the 
great master meant it ironically. It was intended to be 
a laughing comment on the taste of that large portion of 
the public that cares for nothing but voice. That portion 
of the public was large in Rossini’s day. It is still larger 
today. 

But our author very wisely points out that, though 
voice is an essential, just as legs are essential to the 
dancer, a piano to the pianist, a violin to the violinist, 
and so on, other musical talents are quite as essential 
if not even more so. He explains it this way: “A Stradi- 

varius played by a bad violinist will lose all its charm of 
tone, while a peor violin played by a great artist will 
sound beautiful ‘in his hands, The poor violin may be 
compared to a passably good voice when illumined by the 
soul-poetry of a real artist. 

As to the opposed point of view, Mr. Buzzi-Peccia 
writes: “The belief that the voice is the only factor in 
singing has brought, as a natural consequence, the idea 
that a vocal teacher need not be a musician. Some go so 
far on this subject as to say that one can learn by the 
description of the motion of the vocal organs (according 
to which theory any throat specialist or surgeon can be 
a vocal master.) They claim that science has to take the 
place of the old empiricism; but all in all it seems (if one 
looks at the results) that the scientific singing is not any 
better than the old empiricism (which after all gave to 
the world many great artists and many great vocalists 

who are lost to this generation).” 

Then follows a chapter on The Modern Scientific Voice 
Makers, which is short but scathing. From that he passes 
on to Imitation and Assimilation in which he points out 
that the greatest of teachers were not singers. ‘“Muzio, 
Pacchierotti, Poruora, Leoni, San Giovanni, the Lamper- 
tis (father and son), none of these ever sang, yet they 
gave the world its greatest singers.” 

The chapters which follow, too detailed to outline, 
headed Artistic Emotion and Natural Emotion, Artificial 
Expression, How Artists Study, Repertoire, Light Opera 
or Musical Comedy Singers, Operatic and Concert Sing- 
ers, Concert Programs. 

Then comes a chapter he: aded Good Opportunities and 
Bad Singing. It starts as follows: “I often wonder what 
kind of an idea some vocal students have about making 
a debut or singing for a manager. It seems they do not 
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Chicago Tribune: 
Jan. 11, 1926 


Chicago Journal: 
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Chicago American: “It is indeed to offer first place to Devora Nadworney of the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 

Miss Nadworney has a very beautiful contralto voice, a timbre luscious yet brilliant, 
expressive of splendid range and volume. . . Besides, Miss N 
with musical sincerity and sobriety, qualities all too rare in this age of professional bluff 
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realize what it means. It is hard to tell whether they 
take it as a chance, an amusement, or what. . . I 
have often attended the hearings at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and for concert managers. I confess that 
I have always been surprised at the assurance with 
which so many pupils try out for engagements when they 
do not come up in the least to requirements. . 
They believe it to be a question of chance, opportunity, 
and not ability.” 

A chapter of unusual interest is that on Going Abroad. 
This subject has already been mentioned in his Chapter 
II, the old Italian method, where he says that students 
complain that they cannot study here because of lack of 
atmosphere. He comes to the conclusion that there is 
atmosphere everywhere and that most of it lies within the 
pupil himself. In this new chapter he speaks of Ameri- 
cans going abroad to finish their studies, make a debut 
and secure a reputation. But he says that ninety per 
cent of those who go over come back with no better vocal 
equipment than they could have obtained in their own 
country, and also without anv practical results regarding 
their introduction into the musical world, and points out 
the cause of these failures, the first of which he calls the 
absolute miscalculation of time, money and means neces- 
sary in order to succeed in a foreign country. Other 
reasons are also given, the last of which is “the predis- 
posal of the student mind to thoughts other than that of 
serious hard work.” There are other things in this 
chapter, things the parents of music students should read 
and read carefully before permitting the children to think 
of Europe. Mr. Buzzi-Peccia does not express himself 
as opposed to European study. He merely points out 
some of its features and dangers. 

Chapters that follow are: The Amateur, the Accom- 
panist for Students, Artistic Business, About Telling the 
Truth to Students, The Ear Drum of the Singer, Stars, 
The Public Theater Goers—in which the American pub- 
lic gets the thorough roasting is deserves,—The Scientific 
Method and the E gg, What Establishes the Reputation 
of a Vocal Teacher in which our author says: “If one 
successful pupil can make (for the teacher) a good repu- 
tation, two unsuccessful pupils ought to make a bad one! 
—The Scientific Singing of Great Artists in which the fol- 
lowing is to be noted: “All the scientific or graphic dem- 
onstrations of action of the vocal organs will never de- 
velop an artistic talent nor a musical ear, which after all 
is the secret and the science of all the past, present and 
future great singers.” 

Part II is entitled The Natural Laws of the Mechan- 
ism of the Human Voice. In this part is science enough 
to please anybody. There are the usual cuts of the vocal 
organs, the usual matter concerning breath, and finally 
a series of exercises recommended for various things 
with details as to their use. 

This entire work is a remarkable addition to the liter- 
ature of voice culture. It does what very few such works 
do—tells the truth about a lot of things which have given 
rise to misunderstanding. It ought to be read and studied 
by all who wish to become artists. But, alas! what will 
most young readers do with it? They will take it, skip 
and skim through the best part of it, and get to work 
on the musical exercises, as stupid as the race seems in- 
evitably to be. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Saint Helena Island Spirituals, recorded and tran- 
scribed at Penn Normal Industrial and Agricultural 
School, by Nicholas George Julius Ballanta (Taylor). 
A review by R. Nathaniel Dett.—It has long been known 
that the Negro folk song is unique; that in melody, har- 
mony, and rhythm the native music utterances of our 
so-called darker brother have much that is exotic in 
effect, original in form, and inexplicable in emotional 
appeal. Attention has often been called to the fact that 
doubtless there were numerous songs still unrecorded; 
that many of the older songs were being forgotten even 
by the Negroes themselys; that definite steps should be 
taken for the preservation of those already known and 
for the discovery and transcription of new ones. Con- 
sidering all these things the publication of this book by 
Ballanta is decidedly apropos. Here appear ninety-five 
songs, hitherto unpublished. In place of the conventional 
harmonies one usually finds supplied, the actual har- 
monies used by the Negroes themselves have been re- 
corded. When it is further recalled that these songs 
come from a section of country almost devoid of Caucasian 
influence, there is additional reason for words for com- 
mendation. 

But probably the most interesting part of the book, both 
to the student of racial differences and to the musician, 
is the Foreword. Here, in an excellent literary style 
which is quite his own, Mr. Ballanta essays to explain the 
peculiarities of Negro music as Re pr in its melody, 
its rhythm, and its harmony. ‘Taking advantage of his 
lineage (it should be remembered that Ballanta is of pure 
African stock) he goes farther and traces the origin of 
the songs to an African stem; then as a climax to his 
argument he explains why all this is as it is, and why 
it could not be otherwise, due to the characteristic psy- 
chological reactions of the African mind. 

It is obvious that such a discussion as this must be 
addressed to the deep seeker after truth rather than to 
the mere passer-by; and i in following the seemingly inevi- 
table deductions, one’s admiration for the skill of the 
writer and the faith of his convictions keeps pace with, 
if it does not outrun, assimilation of the ideas expressed. 

Something of what Ballanta has done has already been 
partly done, attempted, or at least suggested by Natalie 
Curtis Burlin, H. E. Krehbiel, John W. Work, and others, 
but Mr. Ballanta’ s native African associations of lineage, 
birth, and residence give what he has to say a certain 
authenticity which the other could not claim. 

The Foreword ends with a concluding remark: “It is 
not until the rhythmic, melodic, and other characteristics 
of the spiritual are understood, that there will arise com- 
posers who will bring forth conscious music of the beauty 
and inspiration of the spirituals’—which might be used as 
the basis of a world of controversy, to enter into which 
at this time would be beyond the province of this review. 
The book is a valuable contribution to our literature in 
that it gives us nearly one-hundred new songs with their 
original harmonies,- explains the racial and musical pecu- 
liarities of the spirituals, and reveals the attitude of a 
cultivated African mind regarding their derivation. 
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San Antonio, Tex.—Sousa and his band appeared in two 
concerts December 30, under the local management of 
William H. Branch. Crowded houses greeted him at both 
performances, encores being necessary after nearly every 
number. The soloists were William Tono, cornetist, who 
possesses a beautiful tone and superb technic, and Marjorie 
Moody, soprano. whose clear quality was revealed in taxing 
arias. Other soloists were a saxophone octet and George 
Carey, xylophonist—all equally interesting. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president, presented Chaliapin in twilight concert, January 4. 
The capable accompanist, Max Rabinowitsch, opened the pro- 
gram with four well chosen Cyril Scott numbers, making 
a fine impression. As Chaliapin came from the wings he 
was greeted with wild applause, which kept him bowing 
innumerable times before he could begin his program. As 
is his custom, he announced his songs, found by number in 
the book obtained at the door. A few minutes was given to 
read the English text and then followed the superb rendition 
of the song. Whether the song was gay or grave, he in- 
stantly created the atmosphere. Chaliapin’s encore to his 





23 
last group was Moussorgsky’s’ a final 
superb display of his art. 

The student department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, entertained with a Russian 
tea in the home of Mrs. David Bernard, December 3. Clever 
dialogue, written by Mrs. David Bernard, preceded each 
number on the program. The participants were Corinne 
Worden and Irene Saathoff, violinists; Mrs. David Bernard, 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Ephraim Frisch, pianist, and Frances 
Leighton, danseuse. The accompanists were Mrs. Edward 
Sachs and Gertrude Leighton. All numbers given were by 
Russian composers. Mrs. Walter Walthall is chairman of the 
student department. S.W 


Song of the Flea 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid Gives 
First Musicale of the New Year 
In her Riverside Drive studio, Sunday afternoon, January 
17, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid gave the first of a series of 
musicales in the New Year. In unusually good voice, Mrs 
MacDermid sang several songs and an aria or two; follow 
ing which Louis Baker Phillips played a Chopin group and 
the program concluded with George Knisely, baritone, sing 
ing some songs, including Massenet’s Vision Fugitive 
Harriet Prutzman played the accompaniments and Madeline 
Marston and Ora Bogen of Chicago were gue sts of honor 
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Fraser), The Milking 
while they sound original, they 
are, however, monotonous in slowness of tempo. Of the 
group of French songs, Lenormand’s Quelle Souftrance 
was repeated, with an encore after Guitares et Mendolines 
(Grovlez) A Chinese Song by Pataky, and three by the 
Russian Vassilenko, Rachmaninoff and Rimsky-Korsa 
koff, closed the program of twenty songs o! such widely 
urying nature that one could but wonder at the perfect 
nterpretation and characterization of each This was 
sible through the sympathetic piano accompaniment Tur 
Stewart Wille, at all times most sensitive and 
| handed the fair singer, who 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 
David Mannes and hi 
on January 23 at the Metropolitan Museum ot 
audience. The well rendered 
Aida, Verdi; Symphony, 
World), Dvorak; Leo- 
3 Beethoven; Song Without Words, 
(for strings), Bach; The Entrance 


Pierné: and excerpts from Die Meister- 
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fill a long felt want At the first-concert this 
| 8.000 enjoyed the music; on the six 


on January 9 
teenth there were 10,000, and on the twenty-third it 1s 
estimated that the audience reached the 11,000 mark. The 
last concert of the January series will be given on the 
thirtieth when Mr. Mannes will present another interesting 
program of standard compositions 
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New York Philharmonic Children’s Concert 
children’s concerts of this, the third, 
Philharmonic Society, Ernest Schelling, 
January 23 at 11 a. m., and at 3 
before a capacity audience. The 
were photographed slides of .com 
and the children sang. Altogether 
and instructive affair. However, 
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it was the soloist who was of supreme jnterest. Little 
Oscar Shumsky, of Philadelphia, played the rarely heard 
concerto for violin and orchestra by Boccherini. Oscar is 
of the tender age of eight years, and the execution of the 
dificult concerto was nothing short of marvelous. He 
possesses every qualification of the virtuoso, a splendid 
technic, clear tone, vitality and nuance which startled the 
audience. It did not seem possible to associate such genius 
with the small boy who plaged as violinists of three times 
his age can. There was a long, difficult and rather effective 
cadenza which Albert Meioff, the boy’s teacher, has ar- 
ranged in place of the original one by Boccherini. It was 
in this that one realized that Oscar possesses great talent. 
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New Week Philharmonic 


Again a capacity audience filled Carnegie Hall, January 
23, to hear Toscanini conduct. The first half of the pro- 
gram contained familiar numbers, although the rare orches- 
tral beauty brought out in Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
will long be remembered. It seemed as though Toscanini 
conducted as Schubert himself had conceived the music. 

Beethoven’s Leonore No. 3 followed, with the same ex- 
quisite finish which has so electrified New York audiences. 
An unfamiliar symphonic poem, by de Sabata, called Geth- 
semane, proved to be descriptive music without a great 
deal to recommend it. There were many colorful and 
delicate phrases, very lyrical and effective, under the baton 
of this master; however, these were few and left one 
with the feeling that the audience was not at all absorbed. 
The program ended with the extreme of what had gone 
on before, selections from Stravinsky’s wild and incon- 
gruous ballet music from Petrouchka. One marvels at 
Toseanini’s ability to conduct such music without a score, 
for to some persons at least there is neither a beginning nor 
an end to this music. 


too 


International Composers’ Guild 


At Aeolian Hall, on January 24, the International Com- 
Guild gave the second concert of its fifth season 
a crowded audience. There was a galaxy of stars 

Mills (from the Dixie shows on B roadway), Elsa 
asella, Respighi, Ger- 


pose rs’ 
before 
Florence 
Respighi (wife of the composer), ( 
maine Tailleferre, Carlos Salzedo, Eugene Goossens and a 
group of orchestra players. The program was far more 
sane than ‘the programs of this society have been in the past. 
A Pastorale and Harlequinade by Goossens proved to be 
real music of a very pleasing character. Original, modern 
but enjoyable. The Sylvan Deities of Respighi were like- 
wise delightful, as were the Indian (South American) folk- 
songs. The Rieti sonata for flute, oboe, bassoon and piano, 
was not heard by the writer and cannot be commented upon. 

This leaves the American works: Levee Land by the 
Mississippi Negro, William Grant Still, and Portals by the 
New Englander, Carl Ruggles. Both of these composers 
have inflicted works upon the long suffering public through 
the medium of this same society on other occasions. Ruggles 
is as usual—awful! His Portals, for a string group, is just 
plain discord from end to end. He has simply borrowed the 
technic of Schoenberg as illustrated in the German’s opus 11, 
Three Piano Pieces. It is a technic of discords—mostly 
large sevenths. The result is not music but meaningless 
sound in spite of the fact that the voice parts, taken singly, 
sometimes have bits of melody—just plain, old-fashioned 
melody, smothered under this blanket of nonsense-discord. 
Of course the public was delighted and the piece had to be 
repeated. 

William Grant Still is a Negro musician with a first rate 
education. He did the orchestrations of several of the 
Broadway Dixie hits and knows his business. Last year he 
had a piece performed at an I. C. G. concert which was 
nothing more or less than a slavish imitation of the noises 
which Edgar Varese calls compositions. This year he had 
safely escaped from that baleful influence and gave the 
public four foolish jazz jokes—sung by Florence Mills in 
true and proper Broadway manner—and greatly enjoyed by 
the public. These works are so good, healthy, sane—such 
good musical fooling—that they place this Negro composer 
on a high plane in the super-jazz field just now in vogue. 
All honor and credit is due to Carlos Salzedo for having 
arranged so excellent a program (if only he would lose 
Ruggles’.address for future occasions. That New England 
Schoenberg clutters up the landscape.) 


Bonner, Donath, Kardos and Mount 
The recital hall of the Codperative Institute of Music was 
taxed to capacity for the recital given on January 24 by 
Elizabeth Bonner, contralto; Jeno De Donath, violinist, and 
Joseph Kardos, pianist, with Mary Miller Mount at the 
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piano. Each of the soloists was heard in three groups of 
numbers. Elizabeth Bonner opened the program with Bizet’s 
Agnus Dei, and acquitted herself creditably considering the 
fact that she was singing over a severe cold. Later Miss 
3onner was heard in an operatic aria, and of particular 
interest were three expressive songs by Mr. Donath—Not- 
turno, Die Grosse Sehnsucht and Atok—with the composer 
playing sympathetic accompaniments at the piano. Miss 
Sonner possesses a rich contralto voice and sings with feel- 
ing. Her stage presence also is an asset. 

Mr. Donath’s first offerings were two numbers by Bach, 
the preiudium and gavotte, arranged by Kreisler, the first 
rendered with dexterity and the second delightfully played. 
Seautiful tonal quality was in evidence in Goldmark’s air, 
and as a decided contrast came Wieniawski’s Scherzo Taran- 
telle, played smoothly and with artistic finish. Mr. Donath’s 
final group included an expressive —s of Vecsey’s 
Valse Triste; the Popper-Donath Autumn Flower, played 
with muted eo and very enthusiastically received, and 
Hubay’s Hejre Kati. 

Mr. Kardos also created an excellent impression. He 
played Chopin’s sonata in B minor, a Debussy prelude and 
two unusual numbers by Bartok, Bear Dance and Allegro 
Barbaro. He closed the program with the eighth rhapsody 
by Liszt, played fluently and with plenty of fire, and the 
Moszkowski Tarantelle, to which he added an encore. Mr. 

Kardos is a brilliant pianist and his playing was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the audience. 

Mary Miller Mount played the accompaniments for Miss 
Bonner and Mr. Donath with fine musical feeling and added 
to the artistic success of the recital. 


Isiah Seligman 

Isiah Seligman, pianist, attracted a large and appreciative 
audience to his splendid recital at Steinway Hall on Janu- 
ary 24. A program of considerable variety, and at the 
same time a severe test of one’s ability, was presented. 
Numbers by Dohnanyi, Rachmaninoff, Rameau, Godowsky, 
Schumann, Debussy, Mana-Zucca and Chopin were artis- 
tically and brilliantly played by Mr. Seligman, who is a 
thorough musician. He was generously applauded by his 
listeners. 

The assisting artist was Constantin Kronfield, a violinist 
possessing many good qualities. He played the Chaconne 
(Vitali), Ave Maria (Schubert), and Moods (J. Achron). 
He, too, was well received, 


Lewis Richards and George Barrére 


Lewis Richards, harpsichord, and George Barrére, flute, 
gave the second of their series of Sunday evenings of music 
in Steinway Hall on January 24, before a large audience. 
These concerts, which serve to introduce rarely heard works 
for flute and harpsichord by Bach and the moderns, are ex- 
tremely interesting, and as presented by two such artists are 
of great value to metropolitan music lovers. 

The program for the second concert contained: Sonata 
in A major, for flute and harpsichord, Bach; Sonatine, for 
flute and piano, Milhaud (first performance in New York) ; 
English Suite in G minor, for harpsichord (played with 
absolute mastery and musicianship by Mr. Richards); The 
Ecstatic Shepherd, Cyril Scott (for unaccompanied flute, 
played off stage by Mr. Barrére) and, as the closing num- 
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ber, the Sonata in-C major for flute and harpsichord, Bach. 
The third and last concert of this series is scheduled for 
January 31, 

Sigmund Feuermann 


Sigmund Feuermann, Austrian violinist, who made his 
New York debut earlier in the season, gave a second recital 
on January 24 in Town Hall, when his program consisted 
of: Sonata, Richard Strauss; Concerto, Glazounoff; Air on 
the G string, Bach; Menuett, Mozart; Turkish March, 
Beethoven ; Cradle Song, Schubert; Ronde des Lutins, Baz- 
zini, and | Palpiti, Paganini. 

As at his debut Mr. Feuermann revealed decided mastery 
in his performance. His tone is pure, his intonation reliable, 
and his technic is of an order to enable him to play the most 
intricate passage work with apparent ease. He was ably 
accompanied by Emil Friedberger. 


Reinald Werrenrath 


The great American baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, gave 
his second concert of the season in Carnegie Hall on Janu- 
ary 24. Werrenrath favorites formed the program, and they 
were all given with the finesse of vocal production and 
rare interpretive ability for which this delightful concert 
singer has always been known. His opening group of old 
classics and his following one, German Lieder, delivered 
with aristocratic reserve, were the offerings of an artist who 
had minutely studied not only the individual selections but 
also the school and the composer. The following Sea Songs 
and the Duna and On the Road to Mandalay of Werren- 
rath fame won for the singer the ovations he so merited. 
Once again was heard that fine diction and the use of an 
instrument pliable for various original effects. The bari- 
tone had to add many numbers to his scheduled program, 
and had the able musicianly assistance of Herbert Carrick 
as accompanist. 


Metropolitan Opera to Move 


(Continued from page 5) 
more. This would indicate that the earliest possible date for 
opening of the new house would be at the beginning of 
1928, and very likely it would be opened only in the fall of 
that year for the season of 1928-29. 

At the meeting last week, the following gentlemen were 
added to the board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company: Vincent Astor, Edward §S. Harkness, Robert 
Livingston Gerry, E. Roland Harriman, and Frederick 
Potts Moore. These are all in favor of the building of a 
new house. After the meeting Chairman Kahn issued the 
following statement : 

Since the action of Mr. Cutting and his associates on the Board of 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company, leaving 
it to the Metropolitan Opera Company to approach the box owners 
direct and individually concerning the project for the erection of a 
new opera house, it has become evident that there is a strongly pre 
ponderating sentiment in favor of the change, both oy the part of the 
box holders and among the patrons of opera generally. 

Accordingly, the board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany at their meeting today decided in principle to proceed with the 
plan for the new opera house and authorized the appointment of a 
committee to undertake the necessary preliminary studies for the new 
building and the preparation of definitive financial and operating plans 
Consideration by the board of trustees and the box owners of the 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company of these studies and 
plans will be invited as soon as completed. 

It is said that the directors are in favor of the skyscraper 
type of building for the new house, with offices and studio 
apartments in the upper stories. An old city ordinance for- 
bids the erection of apartments above a stage, but in this 
day of firéproof construction it is probable that the ordi 
nance can be repealed. 


Musicale Intime at : Tomars Studios 


The first of a series of monthly musicales took place at 
Rose Tomars’ attractive Central Park West studios on 
January 10. A highly interesting program was presented 
to the enthusiastic audience that filled the spacious studios. 

Two of Mme. Tomars’ pupils gave the program—Myra 
Fields, coloratura soprano, and Bertha Koslow, dramatic 
soprano, Both showed exceptionally good training and voice 
placement, and gave evidence of the high musical standard 
maintained by their teacher in the culture of style and inter- 
pretation. A pleasant diversion was provided by an interest- 
ing lecture on the mechanism of the voice, by a_ throat 
specialist. The lecture, educational and entertaining, was 
greatly enjoyed by the large audience. 

The program was opened by Myra Fields with an aria 
from Lucia; later she gave Antonia’s aria from Contes 
- eae eng Grieg’s Solvejg’s Song, Alabieff’s Nightingale, 
The Last Rose of Summer and concluded with Nedda’s aria 
from Pagliacci. Miss Fields is a real coloratura soprano, 
with a sweet tone and good amount of vocal technic, her 
trill being a special accomplishment. Bertha Koslow, the 
possessor of a resonant dramatic soprano voice, gave the 
aria from Samson and Dalila, Massenet’s Elegic, and two 
songs, Musica Prohibita (Gastaldon) and The Jasmin Door 
(Scott). Miss Koslow is a promising singer, has fine 
quality of tone, and uses her voice intelligently. Both 
singers were heartily applauded and presented with many 
floral gifts. The spleydid accompaniments were rendered as 
usual by Rose Tomars herself. Tea was served after the 
conclusion of the program. 


Curtis Quartet in First Public Concert 


The services of the newly organized Curtis Quartet have 
been offered by Mary Louise Curtis Bok, founder of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, for a concert to be 
given on February 4 in ‘the new Chamber Music Hall of 
the Library of Congress, given to the nation by Mrs, F. S. 
Coolidge in the interests of chamber music. The Washing- 
ton Concert will be attended by officials and members of 
the embassies and diplomatic corps, and marks the first 
public appearance of the quartet, which was formed this 
season by artists of distinction. All four are members of 
the faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music, from which 
the quartet takes its name. Carl Flesch is the first violin; 
Emanuel Zetlin, second violin; Louis Bailly, viola, and Felix 
Salmond, cellist. 

The concert in the Library of Congress is the first of 
three public performances to be given this year by the 
quartet. The second, on February 18, will introduce the 
quartet to Philadelphia music lovers with a concert in the 
foyer of the Academy of Music. A week later, on Febru- 
ary 25, the quartet will make its only appearance of the 
season in New York at Town Hall, 
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Could jazz and unrest” possibly be 


ynonyils 


“popular 


ood old england 
(so0o0d King 
Yuletide season to ukulele accompaniment. 


\ party of 
Wenceslas 


Modernism invades g 
london Christmas waits sang 
this bright 
is that the I. S. C. M. 
Schénberg’s for perform 
ance at their festival at Zurich next June. We 
thought the enterprising young lads had outgrown 
that old-fashioned, conventional composer long ago. 


Phe idea! 


The surprise of the year 


Loys chose something of 


6 : 
to have a festival in Stockholm 
this vear to celebrate something that has never been 
before—the four hundredth birthday of 
an orchestra. It was King Vasa who founded the 
Swedish Royal Court Orchestra in 1526, and under 
one form or another of royal patronage it has been 
in continuous existence up to the present day. 


They are going 


celebrated 


Corriere Di Milano, a theatrical paper published in 

Milan, insists that Rosa Ponselle was born in Naples. 
No, dear Corriere, neither in Naples, Italy, nor 
Naples, Maine Meriden, Connecticut, is the par- 
ticular that claims the honor of being the birth 
place of the possessor of of the greatest voices 
that the world has ever known. 
Italiana in Algeri is included in the 
opera house at Turin this winter. 
Gatti heard of it in time to sell them 
second hand the exquisite set of scenery that Willy 
Vogany designed for it when—heaven knows why! 
it was revived at the Metropolitan several years ago. 
We always wondered why Mr. Pogany was never 
commissioned to make a set for something else. 


cily 
one 


operatic 


Rossini’s L’ 
program of the 


We do hope Mt 


“es 
No government in the world, perhaps, is more 
liberal in bestowing pretentious titles without a mean- 
ing behind them than the Austrian Republic. The 
title of a Professor has been bestowed by President 
Hainisch upon a host of musicians, among them two 
very obscure “correpetitors” of the Staatsoper; and 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano, has been awarded the title 
of a “chamber singer.” This is the title once so 
eagerly coveted by the late Enrico Caruso that he 
consented to sing two performances at the Vienna 
Opera gratis, merely in exchange for the distinction 


‘started by his predecessor in office, John F 
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of becoming an “Imperial and Royal Chamber Singer 
of Austria.” 

Re 

mile Paladilhe, veteran French composer who has 
just died in Paris at the age of eighty-one (see 
obituary in another column), is probably best known 
in this country by his exquisite song, Psyche, long a 
program favorite and still extensively sung. We do 
not recall that any of his operas, though favorites in 
France, have ever been produced here, unless possibly 
in New Orleans during the days of the old French 
opera there. 

brazil reports a recent cold spell. It is evident that 
her best pianist, Guiomar Novaes, has not been play- 
ing there of late. On the other hand, Boston was 
puzzled last week by mysterious tremors which 
caused window panes to rattle and walls to quiver. 
The seismograph shows that the New England dis- 
turbance took place at about the time when the audi- 
ence was applauding Toscanini reverberantly here at 
Carnegie Hall, therefore the bewildered scientists 
should cease to wonder. 

How they love politics in Germany and what small 
excuses they find to play them! The Nationalists, 
for some obscure reason, have taken a dislike to 
Alban Berg’s opera, Wozzek, at the Staatsoper. In 
consequence crowds go to see it in hopes that there 
may be a jolly row thrown in for good measure. 
“Mr. Berg,” says our Berlin correspondent, “should 
not complain, as this sort of publicity may make a 
success of the opera—something which could not 
have happened under any other conditions.” 


. 


Last week we predicted that Lawrence Tibbett, r« 
placing Titta Ruffo at-the Metropolitan as Neri in 
La Cena delle Beffe, would make good. He did so 
most emphatically. It is good to see this young man, 
promoted to sudden fame last season by a trick of 
fortune, keeping a level head and buckling down to 
the task of justifying his quickly won reputation. 
His Muleteer in L’Heure Espagnole early this season 
proved that the excellence of his Ford in Falstaff 
was no fluke, and his Neri is another striking stage 
portrait 

—_—— 

The untimely death of Joseph Carl Breil will be 
sincerely regretted by the circle of friends that was 
his, not only in the musical world but in the theatrical 
and moving picture fields as well. Always kindly 
and genial, he was very widely and favorably known. 
ile was particularly proud of the distinction of hav- 
ing been the first to prepare a special musical score 
to accompany a moving picture. So well did he do 
it that he was in demand for some of the most popu- 
lar pictures ever made, including Griffith’s famous 
The Birth of a Nation. 


It took the veteran critic, Robin H. Legge, of the 
London Telegraph, to discover that Koussevitzky 
will terminate his leadership of the Boston Symphony 
at the end of the present season ond that Eugene 
Goossens will succeed him. This would be important 
—if true. It is no secret that Koussevitzky has more 
work to do in Boston that he likes. But it is getting 
a bit ahead of things to say that he has definitely re- 
signed and that a successor has been selected. 
sens, incidentally, would be an excellent 
the post. 


Goos- 
man for 


—_— e a 


At the recent dinner of the Newspaper Club, where 
Mayor Walker was the guest of honor, that dignitz ry 
contributed to the entertainment by singing a song 
of his own composition and accompanying himself 
at the piano. There are hopes, therefore, that Mayor 
Walker may not abandon the project of a Music and 
Industrial Art Center for New York, which was 
Hylan. 
The plan was a magnificent one, with practical bene- 
fits for the people, as a worthy basis. Mayor Walker 
should disclose his standpoint in the matter. 

The Metropolitan Opera thought it worth while to 
send out an official denial from Chairman Otto Kahn 
of the story published in a morning newspaper which 
said that Gatti-Casazza had recommended Morris 
Gest to be director-in-chief of the proposed new 
opera house, a story so grotesque on the face of it 
that it hardly required denial. Mr, Gatti-Casazza is a 
great man in his field. Mr. Gest, whose chief claim 
to serious consideration is his importation of the 
Moscow Art Theater, is a considerable figure in his 
own. But the — fields are wide apart—far wider 
apart than Mr. Gest believes. Mr. Kahn made the 
denial very emphatic by saying that “Mr. Gest has 
never even been considered in connection with the 
position.” To Mr. Gest’s credit be it said that we 
doubt very much if he is in any way responsible for 
the story being started. 
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Our American Idiom 


Talk seems to confine itself pretty largely to 
opera, American opera, opera in America, jazz 
opera, and so on. You can take your choice. 
You can think anything you want about it since 
it is all very much in the air if not yet on the air, 
though it is pretty sure to be the latter sooner or 
later if things keep going as they are going now. 

Events naturally lead to such talk. Gershwin 
has written a jazz opera and has had it per- 
formed—by Whiteman—at Carnegie Hall. Har- 
ling has written a so-called jazz opera and has 
had it performed in Chicago and elsewhere by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Harling 
has signed a contract with a Broadway producer 
for a real jazz opera with a real jazzy name, 
with scenes in the South and, no doubt, plenty of 
darkies—regular Uncle Tom’s Cabin stuff, if 
the advance press reports are to be relied upon. 

All of which is very interesting, and one can 
but wish the composers and the producers well. 
But, as for being an advance in American music 
or American opera, one wonders. Harling is 
not an American but an Englishman, born in 
London, educated in London and in Brussels. 
He lives in America and his operas will be 
American operas, but native Americans must 
feel some sense of humiliation that Harling is 
not a native, and the greater his growing suc- 
cess, the greater the regret that he is not one 
of us. 

We begin to wonder “what is the matter with 
our native sons?” The answer is that our native 
sons, if they are very deeply imbued with genu- 
ine art instinct, are unconsciously seeking some- 
thing deeper as an expression of American life 
than jazz, than the Negro folk song. It,is well 
to remember that the Negro was brought to our 
attention by a foreign visitor—Dvorak. Before 
his time, the Negro was good minstrel stuff but 
never (unless our memory is at fault) captured 
the interest of serious composers, Even if some 
American composer had previously used Negro 
melodies and idioms in his music, the fact no 
less remains that Dvorak gave the idiom an im- 
petus that it would otherwise not have had, and 
since that time the idiom has been found good by 
Americans—and by foreigners who are busy 
making American music. 

Conversation with a good many Americans, 
musicians, artists and literary people, have led 
to the feeling that Americans seek the expres- 
sion of something more definitely American than 
the Negro or the Indian—or Jazz. There seems 
to be a thought that America, having no folk- 
lore, must have time to grow and crystallize 
until a perspective of our early life is gained, 
until we can see our past and present as a unit, 
until we find ourselves sufficiently picturesque to 
be a basis for musical setting. 

Meantime, Charles S. Skilton, composer, 
chiefly known for his Indian music, says: “It 
seems that it might be desirable for Americans 
to insert a musical clause in the Monroe Doc- 
trine before all of their opera subjects are filched 
by Europeans.” But why? Europeans have 
only very rarely made opera of their own native 
scenes. Verdi wrote of all sorts of things except 
Italy—but he wrote Italian music. Puccini wrote 
of everything except Italy—but he, likewise, 
wrote Italian music. Massenet wrote some- 
times of France, sometimes of other places— 
but he wrote French music. Gounod’s most 
famous work is of German origin—but he wrote 
French music. Bizet’s best work ,is supposed to 
be Spanish—but the music is purely French, as 
any Spaniard will tell you. Wagner, whether he 
wrote of things German, things Irish, things 
Roman, or things Spanish, never wrote a note of 
music in his life that was not thoroughly German. 


But why was the music of these composers 
Italian, French or German? Because they used 
Italian, French or German folk-songs? Not at 
all. Merely because the composers were respec- 
tively Italian, French and German and wrote in 
their natural idioms even when they tried to 
imitate some foreign idioms, as in Carmen and 
Madame Butterfly. The deep-thinking Ameri- 
can native sees this. Harling’s opera is played 
in old Louisiana and the characters are all of 
them French. Part of Manon also lies in Lou- 
isiana and the characters are French. 

From which one concludes that location and 
folk-song basis is nothing, idiom everything. And 
this means, merely, that natural, normal self- 
expression of a native is what makes a national 
school of music, 
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ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


The Chicago Civic Opera, which is now appearing 
in Boston after a rather uneventful home season, has 
begun an advertising campaign that should bring 
good results, not only in Chicago but also on the 
road. A season ago the Chicago Civic Opera was 
censured in this paper for its cheap advertisements 
which were published in Chicago daily papers and 
also on billboards posted. outside of the Auditorium 
and on Elevated platforms. The management of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company has listened to advice, 
as proven by the advertisement which appeared in its 
own program during the last week of its home season. 
So well written is that advertisement that it is re- 
produced here in its entirety : 


DIVIDENDS FROM OPERA 

There are dividends, and dividends—and not all dividends 
are in cash. Neither are all values to be measured in that 
term. 

Does anyone question that our beautiful boulevards and 
parks, Public Library and the school system pay dividends? 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company pays dividends every 
year—dividends in sheer beauty, in increased culture, in 
fostering appreciation of and love for the better things of 
life, and in better citizenship, based upon a finer balanced 
existence ! 

From nothing comes—nothing ! ! 

From the generous financial support of the 2,200 public 
spirited citizens who stand as guarantors behind the company, 
and the patronage of the thousands who, while satisfying 
their own love of the zsthetic and beautiful, bring revenue 
to the box office, come these dividends, more precious than 
gold—increased understanding, appreciation, cultural broad- 
ening, and better citizenship! 

Give YOUR opera company your patronage. Share in 
the gratification of helping to create these community bene- 
fits, as well as the personal enjoyment that opera provides. 

The Chicago Civic Opera is worthy of support, 
even though during this season several performances 
were below par and therefore those performances did 
not pay and dividends to the subscribers! More- 
over, ticket purchasers were out money, as some 
presentations were given on a $3 scale, instead of $6 
grand opera. True, those poor performances were 
few and far between, but those who purchased tickets 
for them did not feel that they had received their 
money’s worth. There are some who believe that our 
boulevards are not all well paved and that the taxes 
they have paid have not been well spent. They holler, 
and then the pavements are fixed. Subscribers and 
guarantors at the opera cannot always expect perfect 
performances. This is an impossibility. Singers are 
human and cannot always be at their very best, but 
what the management should do is to cast well and 
not experiment, as it has this season, by giving a role 
to a singer when another should have had the part. 
Experimenting is costly to the managers, the singers 
and especially to the public. Then, too, the manage- 
ment this season erred in changing announced operas 
too often due to the illness of singers. There were 
other singers in the company who should have been 
entrusted with roles to rescue the performances, and 
they would have done well inasmuch as they knew the 
parts. 

These criticisms being made, let it be added that the 
Chicago Civic Opera is now on the right track, and 
the new policy, reflected in the above advertisement, 
should bear fruit and assure the continuance of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company for many years to 





come—nay, as a permanent institution of which Chi- 
cago should be justly proud. 

PEELS ier ES See 

MUZIO 


On November 30, 1916, the Mustcat Courier an- 
nounced that Claudia Muzio, new Italian soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, had arrived from 
Italy, that she was twenty-five years of age and had 
already scored much success in many of the leading 
opera houses of Italy, South America and Cuba, as 
well as at Covent Garden, and that “her singing is of 
the same quality as her looks.” It was also stated 
in the same article that Muzio had made her debut in 
Italy about five years previously, when only twenty 
years old, in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. Muzio made 
her American debut on December 4 in Tosca, sup- 
ported by the late Caruso and Antonio Scotti. 

Only nine years have elapsed since Muzio made her 
sensational debut in New York. Since then she has 
grown in her art, not by leaps and bounds, but as 
befits a serious and honest singer—slowly but surely. 
Year after year she has revealed herself an artist in 
the best sense of the word—one never satisfied with 
her art but always trying for higher achievements, 
and whether appearing in opera or in concert she 
finds herself today among the leaders of her profes- 
sion as a most satisfying songstress, 

Three seasons ago Muzio left the Metropolitan 
and since then has been one of the most admired 
members of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, with 
which organization she has appeared in many diversi- 
fied roles, in all of which she has won the admiration 
of the critics and the enthusiasm of the public. Her 
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performances in Manon Lescaut, Aida, Traviata, 
Tosca, Andrea Chenier, L’Amore dei Tre Re, Caval- 
leria, Pagliacci, were among the highlights of the 
present season at the Auditorium. 

In the concert realm, Muzio is creating for her- 
self the same large following that is hers in opera. 
The Civic Concert Service, Inc., of which Dema 
Harshbarger is the astute manager, reports that 
everywhere that Muzio has appeared this season, re- 
turn engagements have already been signed for next 
season, and that Muzio’s fame as a concert singer 
will equal that of her operatic career. 

—— © — — 
THE JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 


Dr. Eugene A. Noble, head of the Juilliard 
Foundation, promised, some weeks ago, “important 
announcements” at an early date. The “important 
announcements,” as they probably seem to Dr. Noble, 
appear on another page of this issue. They tell of a 
merger of the Institute of Musical Art with the Juil- 
liard Foundation and the forthcoming organization 
of a chain of similar educational institutions. To 
many well-wishers of American musical art this will 
seem like the definite end of any hope or expectation 
of the great Juilliard Fund being used as its donator 
intended it to be used. The Institute of Musical Art 
was a great school without the Juilliard Fund. Amer- 
ica already has plenty of musical educational institu- 
tions. What the Juilliard Fund was intended for was 
to furnish the graduates of these institutions and 
other American musicians, wherever educated, with 
opportunity. At present the educated American mu- 
sician has very few, almost no opportunities, to do 
anything with his art. When it was announced sev- 
eral years ago that Juilliard had established his great 
fund, the general impression derived from quotations 
from his will was that these opportunities would be 
provided. Dr. Noble and the trustees have been able 
to see nothing but the educational side. Not one 
single thing has ever yet been suggested by them in 
the way of providing the greatly needed opportunities. 
More and more Americans are to be educated, as they 
have been educated in the past—for that is one thing 
the American never has lacked—to be turned out to 
languish in studios for want of opportunities. This 
applies to artists as well as composers, to composers 
as well as artists. We are not likely to forget that 
MacDowell wrote about half or a quarter of what he 
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might have written had he but had support ; that Clat 

ence Whitehill spent a good part of his operatic career 
in Germany and made his reputation there; that 
Deems Taylor is getting support and opportunity 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company and from the 
symphony orchestras; that American artists are still 
going to Europe to get reputations which may open 
America’s doors to them. With the great income of 
the Juilliard Fund properly used, all of that could be 
obviated. That it will never be properly used now 
seems evident. 





VIVIANI GONE 


A familiar figure is missing at the Metropolitan 
Ludovico Viviani passed peacefully last week at 
the age of seventy-four, with a career of over half 
a century in opera behind him. | Beginning as a 
youth, he developed into a singer of leading roles in 
the principal opera houses, continued later in smaller 
parts, and finally became assistant stage manager at 
the Metropolitan, where he had been continuously 
since the time of Maurice Grau. He was a gentle 
man of the old school. No one who had the privilege 
of knowing him will forget his kindliness or the 
unvarying courtesy of his manner. 











TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











Certain circles in England are making heroic 
efforts to create a “national opera trust”—in other 
words a private fund the income of which will sup- 
port operatic enterprise in the same way that the 
public purse supports it on the continent. Thus far 
the ornamental virtues of “great names” on the Gen- 
eral Council is the chief asset of the promoters. 

We went to the meeting in London, which was 
called to launch the movement, and heard noble peers 
—a duke and an earl—appeal in touching words for 
an art that was characterized as “educational.” We 
heard a famous commoner—the Right Honorable 
J. R. Clynes, of the British Labor Party, castigate 
the government for taking ten million pounds as en- 
tertainment tax and not returning one farthing in the 
shape of subsidy. And we went away with a curious 
feeling that these good people are on the wrong track. 

a 


The best they hope to do at present is to raise a 
half a million pounds, the income of which (£25,000) 
is to provide, by some strange magic, opera not only 
to London but to Liverpool and Manchester and 
Glasgow and all sorts of places. Now £25,000 is less 
than the deficit on one season of opera, either in Ber- 
lin or in Chicago, in both of which places it is being 
more widely patronized than in any English town. 
The benefits which the National Opera Trust can 
confer will therefore do no more than bolster up 
existing institutions. Covent Garden, apparently, is 
not included within the scope of the trust; hence it is 
the touring companies, such as the British National 
and the Carl Rosa, that will enjoy its subsidies. But 
anyone who has witnessed these performances will 
realize that no more subsidy will make them right. 
They are a stop-gap, so long as real opera cannot be 
had; in the strict sense of the word they have very 
little to do with art. Wagner with four first violins 
is not Wagner; and opera as an art, as Dame Ethel 
Smyth recently observed, can flourish only when 
rooted on the spot. Indeed, the essential nucleus for 
an opera organization is an orchestra; and the orches- 
tras of England at present are struggling against al- 
most impossible odds! 

xk ok 

When English cities have taken the first step to- 

ward recognizing the cultivation of music as a public 


function, by endowing or subsidizing a symphony or 
chestra ; when, in other words, they have reached the 
stage that America has reached, it will be time to look 
ahead toward the next stage—attained by Germany 
in which the opera house is established as a corollary 
to the symphony orchestra, co-operating with it to the 
economic benefit of both. What England needs, at 
present, is not an Opera Trust but a National Sym 
phony Trust. 

* * * 

Much more to the point, it seems to me, is the 
effort to reclaim the historic Sadler’s Wells Theater, 
in the north of London, for opera (and Shakespeare ) 
on the same basis of the already famous “Old Vic 
The Old Vic, even if its performances are sketchy, is 
recruiting a mighty audience for the future, when 
real “grand” opera for the people will become a real 
ity. It is cheerful to hear that Sadler’s Wells has 
already been bought, thanks to the Carnegie ‘Trust, 
and that a mere £40,000 is needed to make it into a 
modern opera house. 

x ok Ok 
On the posters for London’s great “celebrity con 
certs” the artists are announced as follows: 
“The world-famous 
The world’s greatest 
Phe brilliant 
The distinguished . 
The celebrated 
The eminent 
The accompanist.” 

Will someone suggest an adjective for the poor 

accompanist £ 
oe + *” 

“Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa: Musician and 
Murderer,” by Cecil Gray and Philip Heseltine, it is 
announced in London, will be published in two part 
one dealing with his music, the other with his wife’ 
infidelity and the consequent murders. Give you on 
guess which of the two will be the best seller. 

em 


Sir Hugh Allen, principal of the Royal College of 
Music, suggests that there should be a law to compel 


every man to learn to sing while he is young. Choru 
of music critics: “Have a heart !” 
a oe 
They say that the latest dance in Berlin is the 
pas d’Argent. No native needs to learn it; it conn 
natural, C..S, 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


We appear to have pricked Josef Stransky under 
the kin, and he calls us a mosquito He is wrong, 
for we flourish and operate also in the wintertime, 
and we never have been known to burst into buzzing 
song 

However that may be, Mr. Stransky regards our 
bite as misplaced, and he proceeds to extract the 
poison by writing us the following letter, which we 
publish gladly, and then take our refuge in hurried 
and humbled flight: 


ue, New York, 
ary 16, 1926 
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Yours very sit 
STRANSKY 
\ 

[he season's latest guest conductor, Otto Klem- 
perer, made his New York debut on Sunday and no 
doubt the result was watched with anxiety by those 
bovs who have not yet been invited 
to this country. “What is not, could be,” runs the 
old Chinese saving. In Desau, Aberystwyth, Arch- 
angel, Tromsé, Tirschtiig], Oporto, Tien-Tsin, Bang- 
kok, and Smyrna, are conductors who love this dear 
Fach one of them ’as ‘opes. 

nme 

Invited recently by the National Council of Jewish 
Women to give a talk on “What the Jew Has Done 
for Music,” we were compelled to make some re- 
search on the subject, and found, aside from the 
familiar Mendelssohn-Meyerbeer-Halevy-Bizet data, 
that among modernists four Jews occupy an especially 
prominent position. They are Schénberg, Stravin- 
sky, Ornstein and Bloch. In the field of light and 
popular music, the same race enjoys almost a monop- 
oly, especially in Vienna and New York. As musical 
interpreters, executants, purveyors, producers, pub- 
lishers and appreciators, the Jews are in the foremost 
ranks. The gloom and tragedy have gone out ot 

Jewish music, as represented in its ancient ritual 
compositions. No longer is there any reason for 
the Jews to be melancholy and introspective. They 
“are in the main successful and prosperous. It is the 
more amazing to find an essentially commercial peo- 
ple such innate admirers of art. Although they still 
have their synagogues, Jews now are devoted less 
to prophets than to profits, but nevertheless they have 
not permitted Mammon to kill their love of music. 

nme, 

No, Ortlinde, the Hertzian waves which the radio 

experts speak of, are not the sounds of the San Fran- 


European baton 


\merica 


cisco Orchestra broadcasting. 
nn nd 
Count that day lost in dark oblivion’s murk 
Which does not bring some new Prokofieff work. 
a 
Just when most of the critics had begun to agree 
with Anton Rubinstein that piano playing no longer 
is an art, along comes Walter Gieseking, 
| rn ed 
Doctors always are ready with remedies. There is 
Dr. H. E. Wortham, writing in The Sackbut (Janu- 
ary) and here is his remedy: 
If the critics dropped the intellectual, the ironical, or the 
technical method and launched into an account of the 
adventures of their own souls, or those of others, in music’s 


faery seas forlorn, even Dr. Agnes Savill might be frightened 
at the resulting welter. I mention this lady because in a 
very readable book (Music, Health and Character), pub- 
lished a couple of years ago, she drew attention to the “un- 
imaginative nature of the newspaper reports of remarkable 
events in the musical world.” She asked that musical 
journalism should venture into wider fields, should deck 
itself in the vivid colors of personal experience: should, in 
short, or rather at length, tell the larger public something 
about that other world, remote from the categories of 
analytical thought which belongs to music. If that were 
done, she believes that our concert-halls would no longer 
be so often half-empty, whilst the many, with their powers 
of appreciation thus sharpened, would have an incomparably 
fuller life opened to them, a life healthier (a doctor is 
writing) and happier than any they could have conceived 
possible. 

We’ve forgotten who first said that criticism is 
the adventures of the critic’s soul among the master- 
pieces. In New York it is even a peradventure, what 
with the dashing taxicabs, the traffic dangers, and 
the overcrowding of the subways. 

nee 

Clarence Mackay gave a reception for Toscanini, 
who did not ask his host: “Are any of your family 
musical ?” 

nme 

If you have occasion to cable to the German capi- 
tal, you must use the Western Union, because Mr. 
Mackay, of the Postal Telegraph, refuses to send any 
telegrams to Berlin. 

2 RR 

Karl Kitchen says that an ordinary person going 
into the land business in Florida is a realtor, “but if 
that line of endeavor were to be followed by an 
operatic baritone, wouldn’t he become a realtorador ?” 

eRe 

Who wrote the librettos to Faust, Aida, Lucia and 
Trovatore? Answer quickly. 

nme 

Mary Garden may be this, and she may be that. 
The fact remains, however, that in the minds of most 
of us, no one ever has surpassed or even equalled 
her Thais, Louise and Melisande. 

ere 

The usual reflection of a modernistic composer who 
listens to a work by one of his adventurous con- 
freres: “Well, thank heavens, my music doesn’t 
sound that way,” 

nme 

Among the meek who inhabit the earth are musi- 
cal managers when they call upon the president of a 
ladies’ musical club which engages artists. 

nme 

Peace is that blessed era when you can love the Star- 
Spangled Banner without trying to sing it—Telegram-Mail. 

nme 

At a recent concert of the Chamber Music Society 
of San Francisco in one of the larger Eastern cities, 
an audible lady turned to her companion and re- 
marked: “They told me that these people have per- 
fect ensemble. But they don’t even turn their pages 
together.” 

nme 

Lila N. Flint, of the Lewiston, Me., Daily Sun, 
is much impressed with the following thought, ex- 
pressed by Thomas L. Masson in the December 
Writer: 

The lowest form of writing is the critical (generally the 
least paid) and the lowest form of intelligence is the critic’s, 
among writers. The reason is plain. When you criticise 
another man’s work you at once assume that your own 
position is static; otherwise you would not criticise, for you 
would then be forced to say: “Tomorrow I may think 
differently ; therefore I cannot now say that this man is 
wrong. 

The fact that the critic invariably overlooks this antinomy 
is evidence of his limited intelligence. 

nere*e 

Some of the Flint reflections on the foregoing are 
embodied in an interesting letter to Variations, of 
which this is a part: “I wish that musicians (and 
so-called critics also) might memorize that one state- 
ment: “When you criticise another man’s work you 
at once assume that your own position is static ; other- 
wise you would not criticise, for you would be forced 
to sav: “Tomorrow I may think differently; there- 
fore I cannot now say that this man is wrong.’ 

“The musician upon reading an unkind report of 
his performance could take the attitude that the critic 
is an old fossil; the critic would pause for long be- 
fore venturing a positive opinion. 

“We are apt to think that a review permeated with 
the oil of effusive flattery is bolstered by the adver- 
tising department; that the carping critic on some 
papers is carping for a cash emolument. That both 
‘want the money.’ 

“There are reservations. A review might be con- 
servative—that which is found pleasing may be given 
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praise—that which is displeasing might have an hon- 
est and fair report. Musicians are human. They 
have feelings. They, too, want the money and, of 
course, they want the press reports to help them on 
their way—but more than all else they want and 
need encouragement that they may give the best of 
their art to the public and gladden the many. 

“There is one thing I wish was not such a uni- 
versal habit especially on some small town sheets— 
that of lauding the student until he or she gets such 
a bump of self-conceit they fall into the bog of the 
‘promised land’ and never get out. There’s no living 
with them, and no listening to them, either. 

“Then, if ever, give me a critic—one who is able 
to keep that impertinent student with nose to the 
grindstone, until he is so sharpened and finished that 
you or I or anybody is willing to pay almost $10 a 
seat to hear him at the Metropolitan Opera or else- 
where.” 

ere 

George Lehmann, from whose brilliant pen a 
characteristic article will appear shortly in the Mu- 
SICAL CourRIER, is another of the valued correspond- 
ents whose letters always are welcome at this desk. 
In his most recent communication on modernistic 
composers, Mr. Lehmann writes, among other things : 

I am a strong friend of the modern composer, when he 
creates music, and I am not opposed to the modernist on 
the ground that his methods differ from those adopted by 
the great masters of the past. Debussy, for example, has 
something different to say than his predecessors, but, as a 
general rule, he says it beautifully. 

Much of the drivel fabricated by the so-called modernists 
reminds me of a futuristic painting I saw in Berlin before 
the war. It represented a man. One of his eyes was where 
it belonged—in his head—the other looked out from the lower 
right corner of the canvas. 

nme 

When an old work by Handel was revived recently 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, the New York Times repre- 
sentative there cabled seriously to his paper that the 
audience first applauded enthusiastically, and then 
shouted loudly for the composer to appear and take 
his bows. It is not difficult to guess whether the 
joke was on the audience or the Times man. 

eeme 

J. P. F. sends us some quips which deserve re- 
quipping : 

“All poets are not Reimers.” 

“But Byron might have written: ‘And pay for 
poems—when they pay for Coates.’ ” 

“Some violinists are neither 
fowl.” 

“Doughty Sanborn Pitts himself against the char- 
latans.”’ 

“What makes Florence Stern?” 

“In which oil district are the Phradie Wells ?” 

“The world has watched Ethel Grow into a real 
musician.” 

“And has seen Adele Rankin higher and higher.” 

“Does Fay Foster pride?” 

“Is John Bland ?” 

“Does Dudley Buck?” 

“What makes Harrison Wild?” 

“When Oley Speaks, I listen.” 

“Claire Dux the heavy soprano roles.” 

“Be sure you’re Wright, then go ahead.” 

“Who wants to keep a Wolfe from the door ?” 

“Why is Marion Green?” 

“What kind is Wilson Lamb?” 

“Why doesn’t Donahue play the Lester piano?” 

“And in the Summer he night try Bush & Lanes.” 

ne 


fish, Flesch, nor 


One day, according to a Bayreuth paper, someone 
told a story of Mendelssohn’s love of sweets. “I 
eat only meat,” said Wagner, “and I think you can 
see that from my music.”” What does Schénberg eat ? 

nenme 

“How do you account for the fact,” asked the 
doctor, “as shown by actual investigation, that ninety 
out of every hundred pianists play better with their 
right hands than with their left?’ ‘“That’s easily 
accounted for,” said the professor; “the other ten 
play better with their left hands.” 

nme 

Olin Downes scored one with the title of his re- 
cent Sunday article in the Times: “The Plight of the 
Modern Composer—All Dressed Up and Nowhere 
to Go.” 

nRre 

It was recalled the other day that when the late 
Heinrich Conried, one-time manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was advised to present Samson and 
Delilah, he replied: “In my opinion, the only double 
bill the public likes is Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” 

meme 

The members of the Budapest Parliament, discuss- 
ing the counterfeiting scandal, “engaged in fist fights 
and pummeled each other severely.” Hungarian 
rapsodists, as it were. LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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SPONTINI IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Edgar Stillman Kelley 


In my boyhood days, there being no city opera or symphony 


orche in our part of the country, and as I had early de- 
termined to write for both, | was forced to nourish my 
imagination by means of biographies of the great masters 


and contemporaneous articles on the musical doings of the 
day.’ At the age of sixteen I secured Berlioz’ work on 
orchestration, which I zealously studied all by myself and 
thus owe to the French composer and critic a deep debt of 
gratitude. Three years later I was so fortunate as to con- 
tinue my studies on a firm basis with Court Conductor Max 
Seifriz (then in Stuttgart), who had been a helpful friend 
of Berlioz as well as of Wagner. 

During my student days in Germany I was able to verify 
through repeated hearings, the points that Berlioz emphasized 
by means of the musical excerpts scattered through his 
work, I became, in fact, familiar with nearly all his quota- 
tions ; but somehow the passage from La Vestale from Spon- 
tini. always seemed to e:ude me. Finally, after many eftorts 
and many years, my patience was rewarded a few days ago 
when I was able to attend the final performance this season 
of La Vestale at tic Metropolitan. Curiously enough the 
only music of this composer I had ever listened to was 
within these self same walls, years ago, at a production of 
Fernand Cortez, which impressed me chiefly through its 
massive choral numbers and gorgeous spectacular effects. 

Spontini had always seemed to me to be a man who stood 
somewhat apart from his fellow composers. He was born 
in Italy but won his chief fame in Paris (1806-20) and 
Berlin (1820-40). Those portraits we usually see impress 
us by their serious, dignified, almost melancholy mien. He 
is mentioned by Schumann, Berlioz and Wagner, always 
with respect and admiration. Some years since, when my 
wife and | were active in Berlin, friends of ours who belonged 
to an old patrician family counted it as one of their chief 
social assets that their grandfather was a friend of Spon- 
tini’s. Bearing all this in mind, I was curious to note the 
impression La Vestale would produce at the present day 
of artistic unrest when we hear one composer apologize 
for employing sonorous harmonies while another begs pardon 
for writing a tangible tune. 

From my seat at the Metropolitan, waiting for the ap- 
pearance of my old friends (the measures quoted by Berlioz), 
{ was impressed with the peculiar character of the work 
in general. It betokened Italian origin, but showed the 
influence of the German masters. Thus the recitatives flowed 
on with southern grace and ease, punctuated with the con- 
ventional closing cadences employed by Bach and Handel 
as well as the older opera writers. In the melodic portions 
the harmonic values of tonic and dominant were emphasized 
as in the airs of Mozart and many of the themes of 
Beethoven, With regard to the harmonic characterization 
it must be admitted that in spite of the bold modulations 
which had already been employed by Beethoven when La 
Vestale first appeared, Spontini did not hesitate to accom- 
pany scenes and situations of dire import with music of the 
most cheerful major, after the manner of Mozart in some 
of his operas. Nevertheless, there are cases where the 
emotional quality of the text is more correctly interpreted ; 
thus, in Act Il, there is a strong passage in the bass that 
anticipates a similar movement in the second act of Tristan 
and Isolda, 

ORCHESTRATION EFFECTIVE 

The orchestration is obviously effective, else it would not 
have appealed to men like Berlioz and Wagner, the latter 
having been much influenced by it when he wrote Rienzi. 
But the inventions and innovations of the great artists in 
all departments devoted to the pursuit of beauty are naturally 
elaborated and improved upon by men of genius, or exagger- 
ated and caricatured by the mediocrities. In the meantime 
the public became familiar with this or that feature or 
peculiarity, and the world not only forgets the name of the 
original inventor but sometimes attributes the innovation to 
the wrong person altogether. It would be difficult therefore 
to pick out the various novel details of La Vestale off hand 
and pronounce upon their merits at the present day. To 
appreciate them thoroughly one must have been a contem- 
porary such as Berlioz, who freely voiced his enthusiasm. 

It requires some imagination to enable one to put himself 
in the situation of those who approach a masterpiece when 
it appears for the first time and enjoy the thrill of its 
novelty. Prof. Alcott speaks of the dreary condition of 
fiction when there were no Waverly Novels, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in reference to the same works tells of the 
delight it was to have her father, Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
inform the family that “at last there were some novels 
worth reading.” 

Among the more attractive orchestral devices which were 
evidently new in 1807 may be mentioned the ornate horn 
solo, with harp and clarionet collaboration in the ballet 
music of the final scene. Be it remarked that the passage 
in F minor, quoted by Berlioz, conveys its solemn message 
even at this late day. 

SPECTACULAR OPERA 


In following the series of events in La Vestale one is 
reminded of the fact that the opera, as an art form, is not 
intended merely to regale the ears, but is also to feast the eyes. 
Those who find the recitatives and arias less interesting 
than the music in more modern operas, were certainly 
gratified by the imposing processions, dances, triumphal 
march, etc. We then remember that the spectacular opera 
a‘tained great heights in Italy as early as 1680 when accord- 
ing to Grove in Padua, Berenice, an opera by Freschi was 
Riven with “choruses of 100 virgins, 100 soldiers, 100 horse- 
men in iron armor, forty cornets on horseback, six mounted 
trumpeters, six drummers, six sackbuts, six flutes, twelve 
minstrels playing on Turkish and other instruments, six 
tymbaleers, etc. Berenice’s triumphal car drawn by four 
horses, Two lions, led by Turks; two elephants, a stable of 
100 horses, a forest filled with wild boar, deer, bears, etc.” 
Indeed one grows dizzy with the mere recountal. The 
writer significantly adds: ‘“‘All this showed that the taste 
bf the general public was as yet unable to soar above the 
vulgarities of a frivolous peep-show, and so great was this 
absurdity carried that certain operas. were performed by 

echanical figures as large as life, while the real singers 
officiated behind the scenes.” These phenomena evidently 
represented the crest of the wave of outward show in 
operatic production, after which the waters during the 





eighteenth century receded. At the time of Spontini’s 
greatest activity Napoleon's triumphs were reflected in the 
composer’s operas, and the fact that the first production of 
La Vestale at the Paris Grand Opera in 1807 was due to 
the influence of the Emperor is of artistic as well as political 
interest. The stress placed on gorgeous scenic display indi- 
cates that outward effect was again in the ascendancy and 
as our modern architects, stimulated by the realty-speculators, 
construct buildings ever increasing in height in their efforts 
to out-skyscrape each other, so at that period did the opera 
composers strive to exceed the achievements of their prede- 
cessors in regard to quantity of scenic and tonal impressions. 
The climax of this tendency in the nineteenth century was 
doubtless Wagner’s Rienzi, where we are provided with an 
extraordinary massing of principals, chorus, ballet, enlarged 
orchestra, military band on the stage, startling pantomimie 
and acrobatic displays, involving pyramids four men high. 
All of this before an admiring stage audience of Roman 
dignitaries! So overwhelming is the impression produced 
upon the beholder that it seems as if his eyes were bulging 
and his ears would burst with all this radiance and reso 
nance. Indeed in scenes where the physical impressions 
so far outweigh the intellectual, one questions the artistic 
value of such sensuous violence, and Wagner asked him- 
self this very question. His honesty compelled him to 
recant and acknowledge the error of his way—picturesque 
as it was. The first fruits of repentance appeared in the 
Flying Dutchman. But in this opera, as well as in all sub 
sequent works, Wagner employed one most valuable element 
which we already discern in Rienzi, an element which is 
usually overlooked amid all the din and commotion. This 
element consisted in dramatic harmonic characterization, 
and if we listen with care to the first sixty or eighty 
measures of the overture we shall hear certain chord pro- 
gressions that no previous opera can show. Not that they 
outweigh in value similar devices of Weber or Schubert, 
but they are individual and become more and more a source 
of power in the creations of the Master of Bayreuth. 
Wacner Apps To SPoNTINI SCORE 

Readers who are familiar with Wagner's autobiography 
will recall the story of the invitation sent by the authorities 
of the Dresden Opera to Spontini, requesting him to direct 
the performance of La Vestale in 1844, when Wagner was 
conductor at that institution. We read how Spontini nearly 
ruined the project by demanding twelve double basses for 
his opera; how he insisted on having the oboes sit imme- 
diately behind him; and finally how, when Wagner asked 
him why he did not use trombones in the Triumphal March 
in Act. I, Spontini was surprised. When Wagner showed 
him the engraved score it was noticeable that this march 
was one of the few numbers in which these instruments did 
not appear; consequently, at Spontini’s request, Wagner 
himself added the missing trombone parts. Spontini further- 
more expressed his admiration for the bass tuba effects in 
Wagner’s Rienzi, and asked him to insert a part in La 
Vestale for this instrument also, which he executed to the 
great satisfaction of the composer. Thus, strange as it 
may seem, Wagner was enabled to repay in ind such in- 
spiration as he had derived from the works of Spontini and 
these enrichments of the brass added to our present enjoy- 
ment of La Vestale and contribute to its longevity. 

In conclusion a word of thanks is due to the management 
of the Metropolitan Opera House for affording the student 
and layman the opportunity of hearing not only favorite 
standard works, but also those less known, by masters who 
have furthered the evolution of music and the drama. Among 
such should be mentioned Spontini, as he most assuredly 
stands in the line of orchestral and operatic progress. 


Westchester Festival Officially Endorsed 
Official endorsement by the Westchester County Chamber 


tof Commerce of the Westchester County Music Festival, the 
culminating feature of the sea- Pe 





son’s activities of the Westchester 
Choral Society, was unanimously 
voted by the board of directors 
of the Chamber at their January 
meeting. Announcement has been 
received by the Society that this 
action was taken at a meeting 
held January 7 at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York. 
Westchester County's annual 
Music Festival, which will be held 
this year on May 20, 21 and 22, 
was described as “a great boon 
to the county” by Colonel Frank- 
lin Q. Brown of Dobbs Ferry, 
president of the Chamber. Col- 
onel Brown recalled to the board 
the success of the 1925 Festival, 
the county-wide participation in 
it, the general plans for this sea- 
son, and the relationship of the 
movement to the work of the 
Westchester Choral Society 
Commission. Ivan Flood, secre- 
tary of the Chamber, and others, 
commenting on these activities 
expressed confidence in the en- 
larging interest and participation 
of Westchester citizens in the 
choral work and the festival. 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, chairmart 
of the board of governors of the 
Westchester Choral Society, said 
following the meeting: “As the 
Chamber of Commerce is a coun- 
ty-wide organization, this repre- 
sentative approval, unanimously 
expressed by its board of direc- 
tors, is most gratifying. We cert. 
value this endorsement as an en- 
couragement both to local choral 
groups and to those responsible 
for the festival itself. In order 
that every organization interested 
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in Westchester County affairs many fully know the nature 
and methods of this great choral movement, we are ready of 
course to answer inquiries and, if desired, will be glad to 
send qualified speakers to describe the work.” 

Morris Gabriel Williams is conductor of the festival. 


The Selinskys Return to New York to Teach 
and Concertize 

After an absence of nearly four years, Margarita and 
Max Selinsky have returned to New York to make their per 
manent residence in the metropolis. It will be remembered 
that during 1921-22 these artists gave a number of recitals 
for two violins in New York and vicinity. They have been 
especially well received in their unaccompanied duets for 
two violins, and according to the critics they obtain a per 
fection of ensemble and unity of thought and interpretation 
that are unusual. They also have won praise for their solo 
groups. 

Since their departure from New York Mr. and Mrs 
Selinsky have been heard in the Middle West. Mr. Selinsky 
was concertmaster of the Kansas City Little Symphony 
Orchestra, with which Mrs. Selinsky appeared as soloist 
Mrs, Selinsky also was soloist with the Minneapolis Orches 
tra, and at a concert by the same organization in Kansas 
City both violinists appeared as soloists. The Selinskys 
headed the violin department during the period that Arnold 
Volpe was director of the Kansas City Conservatory. 

February 1 Mr, and Mrs. Selinsky will open a studio at 
309 West Eighty-fifth street, where the Bel Canto Studios 
of Lazar S. Samoiloff are located 

The New York Times Choral Society gave an afternoon 
concert recently at which Adolph Ochs, the owner of the 
Times, was the host. Mrs. Selinsky was secured as one of 
the soloists and was enthusiastically received by a dis 
tinguished audience. Both Mr. and Mrs. Selinsky will appear 
in recital in the metropolis in the near future, 


Belgian Floods Prevent American Singer's 
Debut 


Paris.—Milo Miloradovitch, a young Americaii singer, 
had been invited to make her debut in opera at the Royal 
Opera in Liége, Belgium, on New Year’s Day. Her first 
appearance was to have been in Cavalleria Rustincana. But 
that night the floods turned the day into one of tragedy 
The scenes were indescribable. The singer and her party 
arose at four o‘clock on January 1, and began preparations 
for leaving Liége. Then they were carried out of the hotel 
in which there was already over three feet of water, and 
after many vicissitudes during that day and the next they 
finally reached Brussels in safety. All opera performances 
were put off indefinitely, of course, but the debut is to take 
place soon after the resumption of activities N ve B 


Albert Coates Conducts Opera in Four 
Countries 
3ARCELONA.—Albert Coates has just conducted here the 
first performance outside of Russia of Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
masterpiece, Kitesh (of which an account follows in the 
next issue of the Musicat Courter) and is nearing the end 
of a brilliant season, including some “command” perform 
ances in Madrid. From here he goes to Naples to conduct 
Russian and German opera at the San Carlo for eight weeks 
and after that returns to Paris to conduct Wagner ard 
Moussorgsky at the Grand Opéra. Chaliapin will again 
appear as Boris under his baton, Having behind him al 
ready an operatic engagement in England this makes four 
countries in which Coates conducts opera this season. 
ee A oe 


Dickinson Union Theological Recitals 
Four lecture-recitals (with organ and singers, mixed 
choir, male choir, flute, harp, violin, cello, and piano) will 
be presented by Dr. Clarence Dickinson on Tuesday after 
noons, February 2, 9, 16 and 23, at four o'clock. Ruth 
Rodgers, Inez Barbour, Charles Stratton and other wel! 
known singers will assist 





THE DEDICATORY CONCERT AT NEW STEINWAY HALI. 


An interesting group taken on the occasion of the first concert at the New Steinway 
Hall, New York, several weeks ago. Seated in the foreground are Willem Mengelberg, 
New York Philharmonic conductor, and Josef Hofmann, pianist, with Fraser Gange, 
baritone, standing between them. 
Standing at the left are three officers of Steinway and Sons 
general European manager; Ernest Urchs, manager of the concert artists’ department, 
and Frederick T'. Steinway, president of the firm. 
who wrote a poem for the occasion, and at his left Paul Schmidt, assistant to the presi 
dent and a great grandson of the original Steinway. 

of the founder, sits beside Hofmann. 


These were the artists who participated in the con 
William Steinway, 


At Gange's left is Francis Gerhart, 


Theodore Steinway, a grandson 
(Foto Topics, Inc., photo.) 
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his desires without being theatrical. Judging from his in- 
terpretation of this program, he is an interesting leader who 
knows what he wants and who conducts with authority and 
conviction. He was cordially received at the outset, vig- 
orously applauded after the Wagner overture, and brought 
hack to the platform with enthusiasm at the conclusion of 
the Sibelius symphony. 


Frieva Hempet SINGS 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, gave her annual Boston recital, 
January 10, in Symphony Hall. With the competent as- 
sistance of Erno Balogh, pianist, and Louis T. Fritze, 
flute, Mme. Hempel proved herself again a mistress of 
vocalism in old airs from Haydn, Bach and Handel, and 
operatic air from Bellini, German lieder by Schubert and 
W ys and in folk songs drawn from German, French, Swiss 
and Russian sources, The technical skill of this artist, her 
keen sense of rhythm, excellent musicianship and purity of 
style are sufficient to make her recitals unusually interest- 
ing. An audience of good size greeted Mme. Hempel 
warmly and the singer was, as usual, generous with extra 
songs. 
RECITAL 
interesting artist, gave 
Accompanied with 


EvizasetH Day Gives INTERESTING 

Elizabeth Day, an uncommonly 
a song recital, January 16, in Jordan Hall. 
skill and notable taste by Léo Podolsky pianist, Mme. Day 
was heard in a well diversified list of pieces. Opening with 
four Italian airs from 16th and 17th century composers, the 
singer proceeded to six lieder taken from Brahms, Schu- 
bert and Strauss. There followed an especially interesting 
selection of numbers—the sombre Kaddisch, in Hebrew, of 
Ravel; a charming lullaby, in Russian, by Gretchaninoff ; 
the spirited El Vito, in Spanish, by Joaquin Nin, and two 
characteristic songs, in French, by Honegger. A final group 
included two Belgian folk songs transcribed by Deems 
Taylor, and pieces by Carpenter and Hageman. In her in- 
terpretation of this program Mme. Day revealed a mezzo- 
soprano voice of individual and agreeable quality, unusually 
clear diction, genuine musical feeling and the ability to 
divine and communicate the emotional and poetic value of 
text and music in highly effective fashion. Given her intel- 
ligence and imagination she should become an artist of out- 
standing importance. A good-sized audience gave frequent 
evidence of appreciation, recalling Mme. Day with vigorous 
applause 

Parrish WILLIAMS IN RECITAL 

Parrish Williams, baritone, gave a recital, January 14, in 
Jordan Hall. With the altogether admirable assistance of 
Richard Hageman, accompanist, Mr. Williams was heard in 
an interesting program that comprised old airs from Gior- 
dani, Gluck and Scarlatti; German lieder by Schumann and 
Schubert, a cycle of five songs, Croquis d’Orient by Hue, 
and a final group from English and American composers. 
Mr. Williams renewed and deepened the favorable im- 
pression made here on the occasion of his Boston debut last 
Endowed with an agreeable voice, best in its middle 
he directs his voice with skill and musical intelli- 
He understands the structure of a song and com- 
mands a smooth legato. Dramatizing power, aided by clear 
diction in all languages, lends conviction to his interpreta- 
tions. Mr. Williams was warmly applauded by an apprecia- 
tive audience. 


season, 
register, 
gence 


CLAUDINE LEEvVE ENGAGED AS SOLOIST WITH PEOPLE'S 
SyMPHONY. 

A significant commentary on the rapid artistic progress 
and growing popularity of Claudine Leeve, soprano, is the 
announcement that she has been engaged to appear as soloist 
with the People’s Symphony Orchestra, February 28, at the 
Hollis Street Theater. During the current season Mme. 
Leeve has been very active as soloist with the Boston Sin- 
fonietta, the Fielder Trio and in joint recitals with Jean 
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the tour of the Eastern Cities 


will revisit the same cities and a few new ones November next. 
New Programs 


For dates, etc., address the Manager 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 


January 28, 1926 
Bedetti, 'cellist. Boston, New York and Chicago will hear 
this interesting singer in recital in the near future. 


PreopLe’s SYMPHONY, AND MASON 
ConDUCTS 

Harry Farbman, violinist, won a brilliant success as 
soloist with the People’ $ Symphony Orchestra, Jan@ary 10, 
at the Hollis Street Theater. Mr. Farbman gave a ark- 
able exhibition of his excellent gifts in the familiar con- 
certo in B minor of Saint-Saens. Always grateful to the 
soloist, this work enabled Mr. Farbman to disclose his com- 
mand of technic and tone and his response to the poetic 
content of music. He won a well-merited ovation, being re- 
called many times. 

The purely orchestral numbers pre sented by Stuart 
Mason, the musicianly and discriminating conductor of the 
People’s Orchestra, included a number of novelties. There 
was, for example, Varese’s sensational experiment in music 
of percussion, Hyperprism, played for the first time in 
Boston. This extraordinary creation has vitality and rhyth- 
mic force, to be sure, but seems nevertheless a futile striving 
for effect which prompted at least one listener to ask him- 
self, Where does noise begin? The audience was vastly 
amused, which is more agreeable, of course, than to be 
vastly offended. Another novel item was an effective trans- 
cription by Leo Sowerby of the old dance tune, Money 
Musk. Mr. Sowerby has not fitted the tune out in any elab- 
orate harmonic dress that would clash with its essential sim- 
plicity, but has happily provided an arrangement which re- 
tains the spirit and rhythm of the original piece. This was, 
by the way, the first orchestral composition of Sowerby’s to 
be played in Boston, and its enthusiastic reception should en- 
courage local conductors to seek further among the works 
of this promising native composer. 

Mr. Mason opened the program with a_ well-conceived 
reading of Schubert's ever-welcome Unfinished Symphony, 
the performance serving to demonstrate the present high 
estate of the People’s Symphony Orchestra. The remaining 
item of the program was the workmanlike and generally 
impressive Mystic Trumpeter of F. S. Converse. 


FARBMAN ScorES WITH 


31ISPHAM MEDAL FOR CONVERSE 

The David Bispham medal of the American Opera Soci- 
ety of Chicago was bestowed at Jordan Hall of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, January 19, upon Freder- 
ick S$. Converse, Boston composer, a vice president of the 
conservatory trustees and a member of its faculty, for his 
opera, The Pipe of Desire. The address of presentation 
was made by Mary G. Reed, president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

As a tribute to Mr. Converse, a program composed ex- 
clusively of his music was wares by the Conservatory 
Orchestra, conducted by Wallace Goodrich. The following 
selections were presented: the Prayer from Mr. Converse’s 
opera The Sacrifice, sung by Bernice Fisher Butler, who 
was of the cast of the Boston Opera Company when the 
opera was produced; two songs with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, Bright Star and Adieu, David Blair McClosky, bari- 
tone, with Raymond Coon as pianoforte accompanist; a 
scene from the opera, The Pipe of Desire, sung by Mrs. 
Butler, Rulon Y. Robison, of the faculty, and Mr. Mc- 
Closky. 
STUART Morrte-Lacrorx IN Two PIANno 

RECITAL 

A recital of music for two pianos by F. Motte-Lacroix 
and Stuart Mason in Jordan Hall, January 15, brought out 
a large audience of concert-goers. It was complimentary to 
the faculty and students of the New England Conservatory 
and their friends. Both men have made a profound study 
of old and modern French music, and their program was 
entirely from French composers: Allemande, Couperin; 
Variations sur un Theme de Beethoven, Saint-Saéns; En- 
Blanc et Noir, Debussy, and Trois Valses Romantiques, 
Chabrier. « ae 


Kahn Denies Morris Gest Will Succeed Gatti- 
Casazza 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, denied emphatically the ru- 
mor that Morris Gest is to be director-in-chief of the pro- 
posed new opera house in West 57th Street. Mr. Gest, he 
said, has never been recommended for the position by Mr. 
Gatti nor has he even been considered in connection there- 
with, 

Mr. Gatti’s present contract, Mr. Kahn added, +has more 
than two years to run and it is hoped that he will remain at 
the head of the institution indefinitely as he has the highest 
esteem and full confidence of the board of directors. 


MASON AND 


Howard-Jones in Second New York Recital 

Evlyn Howard-Jones will give his second New York re- 
cital of the season at Town Hall on the afternoon of 
January 31, On February 2 he will appear in Toronto as 
soloist with the New Symphony Orchestra, of which Luigi 
von Kunitz is the conductor. February 4 the pianist is 
scheduled for a recital in Toronto, and two days later he 
sails for his native England, where he is booked for a 
series of engagements. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

SAN Francisco, Cat.—A symphonic program of unusual 
diversity was played by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra under Alfred Hertz, in the Curran Theater, Decem- 
ber 31 and January 3. The symphony for this, the sixth 
pair of concerts, was Dvorak’s From the New World, and 
the other numbers were Debussy’s prelude, The Afternoon 
of a Faun; Pierne’s Concertstuck for harp and orchestra, 
wherein Kajetan Attl, harpist of the orchestra, appeared as 
soloist; and Weber's overture to Euryanthe. Mr. Hertz 
gave the symphony an inspired interpretation, bringing forth 
the beauty of the orchestra's various choirs. He created 
dynamic climaxes and the most delicate nuances, at the same 
time dominating its entire performance with his forceful 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Philadelphia Exposition—$3,000 for opera in Eng- 
lish to be submitted before March 1, 1926; $2,000 for 
symphony, $2,000 for ballet, pageant or masque, $500 
for choral suite of three or four numbers, to be sub- 
mitted before April 1, 1926. For further particulars 
address Henry S. Fry, c/o Sesquicentennial Ass’n., 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dayton Westminster Choir—Three awards, amount- 
ing to $500 for the best a cappella compositions for 
chorus of mixed voices by an American composer. 
Contest closes May 1, 1926. Send manuscripts to 
Mrs. H. E. Taibott, Callahan Bank Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship—Annual scholar- 
ship, valued at $1,500, to American student for a com- 
position in extended form—sonata, symphonic poem, 
etc. Application blanks and detailed regulations may 
be obtained, before February 1, from Secretary of Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Berkshire Music Colony—$1,000 for sonata or suite 
for violin and piano. Compositions should be sent, 
before April 1, to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
solo or as basis for chamber music work. Direct in- 
quiries to Association headquarters, 315 W. 79th 
Street, New York City. 

People’s Choral Union of Boston—$100 for part 
song, mixed voices, with piano accompaniment, ten 
minutes in performance. Open to American citizens. 
Address inquiries to Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 405 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 
choral (three or four parts) open to American citi- 
zens. Manuscripts must be received by December 1, 
1926. For further information address Mrs. H. L. 
Rabbitt, 312 Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 for 
symphony or symphonic poem ; $1,000 for instrumental 
work written for personnel of N. Y. Chamber Music 
Society, not to exceed twenty minutes per formance ; 
$500 for three part chorus for women’s voices ; $200 
for trio (violin, cello, piano) ; $100 for cello solo; 
$100 for song ; $100 for harp solo. Open to American 
composers. Competition closes October 1, 1926. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Mrs. Charles Cooper, ‘Ass’t Chair- 
man of American Composers, Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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personality. As is generally the case, the orchestra played 
the Debussy score with beauty, transparency of tone and 
musical expression. When Mr. Attl appeared he was the 
recipient of a hearty welcome for he enjoys unusual popu- 
larity with the symphony patrons. 

A program devoted to Bach was interpreted by obese 
Moss at Scottish Rite Hall, January 4. Mr. Moss made 
decided impression upon his audience because of his technic al 
brilliancy, the clear, singing quality of his tone and perfect 
musicianship. His Bach was played with imaginative instinct 
and his readings were imbued with spirit, poesy and individ- 


uality. Mr. Moss was ably assisted by Eugenja Liezninska, 
Polish danseuse, who interpreted the English suite in A 
minor. The concert was given under the direction of Lulu 


J. Blumberg. 

The appearance of E. Robert Schmitz is always a matter 
of exceptional interest due to his excellence as a pianist and 
the unusual programs which he presents. It was a Bach- 
Debussy program that Mr. Schmitz played on January 5 
before a well filled auditorium, and his performance was a 
brilliant artistic achievement. Mr. Schmitz is remaining 
here for several weeks during which time he will conduct 
his annual master-class. 

The Gold Ballroom Pi the Fairmont Hotel was filled to 
overflowing, January 5 and 8, when Ethel Graham Lynde, 
lecturer, gave an exposition of the Crocker Redding opera, 
Fay Yen Fah. Both events were arranged by Alice Seckels. 

An interesting program was prepared for the Epiphany 
concert given in the St. Francis Hotel, January 6. The con- 
cert was rendered by the boys’ choir of “= Heart Church, 
Oakland, under the direction of Rev. Edgar Boyle. The 
choir is composed of seventy voices. The following artists 


appeared as soloists with the Schola: Father Emmett 
©’Connor, tenor; William Van den Burg, cellist; Uda 
Waldrop, pianist; Michel Maskiewitz, pianist, and Mae 
Lynch, organist. 


Mishel Piastro, Russian violinist and new concert-master 
of the orchestra, was the soloist at the third number of the 
1925-1926 series of Municipal popular concerts. This pro- 


gram, under Alfred Hertz, took place on January 8 in the 
Civic Auditorium and attracted about 9,000 music lovers. 
Mr. Piastro’s offering was Lalo's Symphonie Espagnole. 


Mr. Hertz led his men through a fine reading of Dvyorak’s 
New World Symphony and Elgar's Enigma Variations. 
A high light of the season was the song recital given in 
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the Civic Auditorium, January 10, by Sigrid Onegin. Mme 
Onegin was presented under the direction of Manager Selby 
C, Oppenheimer. In range, beauty of color and brilliancy, 
the voice of Sigrid Onegin was outstanding. The mistress 
of extraordinary technical equipment, Mme. Onegin sang 
with equal facility songs of lightness as well as those of 
dramatic character. Apart from her glorious voice, Mme 
Onegin radiates personality. Franz Dorfmueller, the pianist, 
proved an unusually excellent collaborator, ©. # A 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


PortLAND, Ore.—On January 11, the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, in an all-symphony program, appeared before 
another capacity audience at the Public Auditorium. It was 
an excellent concert, directed by a splendid conductor 
Willem van Hoogstraten, Here is the program: Tschai 
kowsky’s Pathetic symphony, Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody, 
Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody and Strauss’ waltz, Tales from 
the Vienna Woods. As usual, there was applause galore 
The orchestra has made wonderful progress under Mr. van 
Hoogstraten, Portland’s new social and musical lion 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, who always is a treat, came 
again on January 12 and played under the direction of 
Steers & Coman. The program included two of Mr 
Levitzki’s own compositions, which won prolonged applause 
The audience demanded several extra numbers at the end 
of the program. Truly, it was a big night at the Public 
Auditorium, J..2.-O 


Charlotte Lund’s Final New York Recital 

Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by N. Val Pavey, 
pianist and baritone, will give an operatic recital at the 
Princess Theater, Sunds ay afternoon, January 31, of Wag 
ner’s Nibelungen Ring—The Rhinegold, This is the last 
of a series of five recitals for this season 

A similar series including revivals and novelties of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for the season of 1926-27 is 
now announced, the first recital to precede the perform 
ance of the Metropolitan’s first novelty or revival. 


Added Engagements for Glenn Drake 


January engagements added to those already 
for Glenn Drake, tenor, are: January 12, Fostorio ((.) 
artists’s course, and January 19, joint recital Keokuk (la.) 
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Earle Laros Successful as Conductor 
{ the surest signs of musical growth in this country 
symphony orchestras that are “shooting 
weeds” in practically every corner of the states. 
wishes to express itself musically 
s, there is definite proof that music has 
One most exemplary institu- 
in a city of thirty-five thou- 
in Pennsylvania, Easton An orchestra of real sym- 
oportions functions tl and gives a series of 
rts each season, and judging from the public 
well proud of this musical enterprise. 
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originally started with fifty members, but 
strong. Of the players there are but 

who are pr ional musicians, the others being from 
1 occupations ; lawyers, students, grocers, clerks, etc. Their 
are made up of the standard literature, that being, 
Mr. Laros, the foundation of musical apprecia- 
either side of the foot-lights. Mr. Laros is 
programs, for while he is ambitious 


tra 


eventy-nve 


orche 
ofes 


rogram 
ding to 

tio Irom 

cautious in choosing hi 
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to give all schools of music, still he must choose numbers 


that can be deftly played, as well as much enjoyed by his 
audiences, This, he claims, is the secret of orchestral ap- 
preciation in smaller cities. Occasionally one of, the pro- 
fessional orchestras will visit the community and this acts 
as a real stimulus to the local orchestra. The New York 
Philharmonic, under Mengelberg, and the Cincinnati orches- 
tra, under Reiner, will visit the city this season. Mr. Laros 
visits New York weekly, and hears the rehearsals of the 
orchestras in that city. In doing this, he not only increases 
his repertory but gets the technic of putting over musical 
works from the greatest authorities. A numberof the con- 
ductors have shown an interest in the work of the Easton 
Orchestra conductor and have encouraged him in an un- 
deniable manner. The soloists, up to this time, have been 
drawn from local circles. At the next concert in February, 
for instance, a Mozart program will be played, and the 
double concerto for violin and viola, and the fouth violin 
concerto will be played by three members of the orchestra. 
Usually a vocalist appears, also selected from the ranks of 
local singers. . Mr. Laros has succeeded in arranging his own 
engagements in almost every case so that he is in town for 
his own orchestral rehearsals. He has recently been in- 
vited to be guest conductor of the Bethlehem ( Pa.) Orches- 
tra and will play, as soloist, with them in the March concert. 
It is possible that he will appear as conductor during the 
summer at some of the concerts throughout the country 
where symphony concerts are featured. 


Hollins Organ Tour Extended 

Dr. Alfred Hollins, organist, now touring America, reports 
that bookings have been extended to the middle of March, 
1926. Press reports of the Hollins recitals are uniformly 
enthusiastic, mentioning the crowded audiences, uncanny 
accuracy of his playing, and his remarkable gift of impro- 
visation 

The Columbus dispatch, on December 7, said: : 
formance that was really heroic,” while the Ohio State 
Journal called his playing “arresting and awe-inspiring.” The 
Kansas City Times of December 2 reported that “Hollins 
demonstrated his power, will and determination, playing 
with deliberate self-assurance, and a subtle knack for ar- 
ranging colorful tonal combinations.” 

Dr. Hollins’ Chicago recital was a veritable triumph. The 
Tribune said: “His performance of Bach was enough to 
put him among the great ones; it was Bach with a beautiful 
line unbrokenly smooth, and with wonderful simplicity of 
The Chicago Post said: “There was not only 
* * * played with a crisp, 

* * 


“A per- 


manner.” ; 
delightful technical clarity 
rhythmic accent which is most difficult to achieve. 
He is a distinguished organist, vigorously applauded by his 
audience.” 


Ann Arbor Music Notes 

Andrew C. Haigh of the piano department of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., is a_busy artist. 
He spent the Christmas holidays in New York City coaching 
with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lhevinne, and is booked for 
numerous concert engagements in the near future. 

Royden Susumago, a student of James Hamilton of the 
voice department of the School of Music, appeared on the 
broadcasting program of the University of _Michigan on 
January 5. He was ably assisted by Donna Esselstyn. 
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Elsa Foerster’s Success Continues 


In addition to a series of beautiful photographs of Elsa 
Foerster in the role of the Goose-girl in Konigskinder, re- 
cently given at the Kéln Opera, Mme. Dossert, her teacher, 
has just received the press comments of the Barber of 


ELSA FOERSTER, 
a leading soprano of the Kéln Opera, as she appeared in 
Kénigskinder, in the role created here by Geraldine Farrar. 
Miss Foerster is an artist of the Dossert Studios. 


Bagdad, in which Miss Foerster had the role of Mar- 
giana, sung at the Metropolitan Opera here by Mme. Reth- 
berg. 

Since her appearance in this, her thirty-first opera, Miss 
Foerster scored a triumph in Berlin as Madame Butterfly. 
The Rheydt Zeitung said: “Elsa Foerster seems to have 
been created for the role of Margiana; the climax of ex- 
cellence was the lovely duet, sung with depth of feeling and 
artistic delicacy.” The Reydt Tageblatt commented: “Elsa 
Foerster portrayed the role of Margiana so well that all 
eyes were centered on her. Her clear soprano was well 
adapted to the role of the lovely bride and her interpretation 
was beautiful and sincere.” “he Kélnische Zeitung stated: 
“Elsa Foerster was a charming and beautiful Margiana 
and her singing was delightful.” The K6lnische Volks- 
zeitung believed :“Elsa Foerster was a most poetic Margi- 
ana.” 





























“A YOUNG PIANIST WHO WILL REPAY WATCHING AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT, HAS EVERYTHING THAT 
MAKES FOR SUCCESS.” 


(Chicago Debut, Jan. 3rd, 1926) 

Frances Hall is a young pianist who will bear and repay watching and 
encouragement. She no sooner put her fingers to work for the first part of 
“Fantasy” than one felt her genuine and very personal talent 
and power. She has, it seems to me, everything that makes for success, mag- 
netism, personality, excellent training, temperament, a fine sense of shading 
and the innate musical instinct. 
real talent.—Devries (Chicago American). 


the Schumann 


Miss Hall is a young musician of evident artistic gifts. 
fine singing quality, her interpretation has poesy and refinement and her man- 
ner is serious. She played the Schumann C major fantasy clearly and with 
good technical exposition.—Rosenfeld (Chicago Daily News). 


Frances Hall, a young American who plays ardently and well, who can 
fill Chopin with the substance of his own spirit, and who like Hoffman in- 
cluded Schumann’s “Fantasy” on her program, made her debut at the Play- 
house.—Stinson (Chicago Journal). 


Miss HALL’S personal address is 357 West 84th Street, New York 


Telephone, Trafalgar 7358 


Concert Direction Evelyn Hopper, Aeolian Bldg., New York 


STEINWAY 


It does not take one long to recognize 


Her tone is of 


PIANO 
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ISABEL RICHARDSON MOLTER, 
dramatic soprano, and her family working up an appetite for 
Christmas dinner at their home in the beautiful Chicago 
suburb, Wilmette, IU. Mrs. Molter appeared in a joint recital 
with Gilbert Ross, violinist, on January 12, at the State 
Teachers’ College, Winona, Minn. 





a d fe, 
es “ wt ib By ita RL, 
MARIE SUNDELIUS, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, who returned on January 14 
from Scandinavia, where she had a@ series of successful con 
certs. She has already begun her season in this country 
(Bain News Service photo.) 


THE MARMEINS. 

YVONNE D’ARLBE, Marion, Irene and Phyllis are pictured here in one of their 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, pictured as Musetta, a original drama-dances, Midsummer Night’s Dream, These 
role in which she has been heard many times at the Broadway three exceedingly clever sisters will again appear with the 
institution, always giving an ewcellent accounting, both New York Symphony Orchestra on February 22. This is 
rocally and histrionically. On January 28 Miss D’Arle will the second time that they have been with Mr. Damrosch’'s 
be soloist at a concert at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. organization here in New York City. (Maurice Goldberg 

(Photo © Plzin.) photo.) 


ANDRES DE SEGUROLA, 
who has already announced the 
third annual series of Artistic 
Mornings at the Plaza Hotel. The 
1925-26 series closed January 14 
with Frances Alda, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano; Frazer Gange, bari 
tone, and Laurette Taylor, actress, 
who was heard in a short sketch. 
At the present time Mr. de Segu P : . 
rola is preparing his list of artists MARIE ROEMAET-ROSANOFF, 
for next season’s series, and will The above is a statuette of the well known American cellist, 
shortly announce those who have who is winning increasing praise from public and press alike 
been engaged for the 1926-27 Artis on each appearance. The statuette was made by Brenda 
tic Mornings at the Plaza, which Putnam. (Photo © by De Witt Ward.) 
are given under the joint direction 
of Messrs. de Segurola and Piza. 

(Photo by Garduna.) 





JACQUES THIBAUD (RIGHT), 
who arrived in America recently 
and left New York on January 11 
for a Middle Western tour, which 
will keep him traveling until the 
middle of February. He returns to 
Vew York February 17 for a two 
weeks’ tour of the New England 
States and other points in the East. 
Ur. Thibaud will be in America for 
ten weeks, and his managers have 
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hooked engagements for him up to 
the day before he sails for home, 


which will be March 31. 
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JUILLIARD FOUNDATION ABSORBS INS 


(Continued 


he Institute of Musical Art will become 
of the educational work of the 
After a 
ication in the United States the 
u on reached the conclusion that the 
Musical Art leading and distinctive 
among the schools of music in this country 
shed, well conducted, and a demonstrated success, 
An arrangement has been made by and between 
Juilliard Musical Found 
the Institute of Musical Art where 
become the Conservatory in the 
of schools The truste of the 
the trustees of the 
nsideration for more than a year, and have 


Juilliard 
Institute 


occupied a 


ustees of the 
by the latter is 
Foundation and some 
agreement to the entire satistaction oO! 
year. In the meantime the work of the Institute 
heretofore 
“It is expected that 
in the general plan in addition to the School for 
Music Study now in successful operation by the 


ceed a 


ENVENUTO FRANCI 


Leading Baritone of Teatro La Scala, 
Milan 


Benvenuto Franci as Neri Chiaramantesi in Giordano's 
a Cena Delle Be 


Baritone Benvenuto Franci, voice of 
unusual quality, and his method of singing is superb. 
He was a pupil of Prof. Enrico Rosati, the teacher 
of Beniamino Gigli. He is also gifted with great 
artistic temperament. Both critics and composer 
declared his sensational creation of the role of Neri 
Chiaramantesi, in Giordano’s “La Cena Delle Beffe,” 
(produced last season for the first time at the La 
Scala Milan) could not be equaled either vocally or 
artistically. In all his other appearances after the 
close of the La Scala, Milan, season, 1925, in the 
principal cities of Italy, Warsaw, Poland, and at 
Covent Garden of London, the public was enthusiastic 
and the press full of admiration and words of great 
praise for each and every role of this wonderful artist. 


possesses a 


What the Milan critics say of his interpretation of the role 
of Neri at La Scala at the Premier of La Cena Belle Beffe: 


Corriere Della Sera:— 


Baritone Franci as the violent jester and the all powerful 
ind passionate lover, is marvelous. The strength of his powerful 
ice fits exactly his characterization of Neri 


Secolo:— 


rhe role gives him every chance to show the value of his 
beautiful rich voice, its power and sweetness, his ability as a 
singer, and also displayed his ability as an actor Rarely 


have we seen him » effective 


La Sera:— 


The best of the cast was Baritone Franci. He interpreted 
intelligence, and sang with his magnificent 
timbre and rich volume, always in perfect 
an artist who, if he maintains rigid discipline, 
ine of the world’s greatest 


° . 
L’ Ambrosiano:— 
His ample voice, imposing figure, bold gestures, and noble 


irriage all combined to make of Franci a perfect characteriza 
tion of the violent Net 


a component 
Juilliard Musical Foun 
areful survey of the entire field of musi- 
Musical 


position 
strongly estab 


ation and the trustees 
proposed Juilliard group 


Institute have had such a merger under 
reached an 
both parties. The 
merger will go into effect at the close of the present school 
will pro 


two other schools will be embraced 
Graduate 
Juilliard 
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from page 5) 


Foundation. One school will be for the special, purpose of 
training teachers, supervisors and directofs of music, and 
negotiations are pending with an established educational 
institution to cooperate in this important field of work. The 
other school will be for the training of children of musical 
ability and promise, along lines that have been tried and 
approved, 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL Art 

“The board of trustees of the Institute of Musical Art, 
with the full and cordial approval of the Institute’s founder, 
James Loeb, and its director, Dr. Frank Damrosch, have 
unanimously voted to cooperate with the trustees of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation so that the Institute shall 
become one of the schools of the new Juilliard School of 
Music. They are convinced that the inclusion of the In 
stitute in the larger plan of the trustees of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation will open up a field of wider useful 
ness for the Institute which has been successfully built on 
the foundation so wisely laid by its founder twenty years 
ago. Certain members of the board of trustees of the In 
stitute. have been glad to accept the invitation of the 
Juilliard trustees to continue their interest in the work of 
tne Institute by accepting membership in a board of gover 
nors of the central organization, which will have charge 
of the group of schools of which the Institute is to be 
one 

The Juilliard trustees have very 
that the Institute's endowment fund of $5,000,000, con 
tributed by James Loeb, shall be continued in the hands 
of special trustees and, in honor of James Loeb’s mother, 
shall be known as the “Betty Loeb Fund.” After provision 
has been made for certain pensions, the income of this 
fund is to be used for scholarships to aid worthy students 
of the new Juilliard School. 

‘Thanks to the wisdom, 


generously proposed 


efficiency and devotion of Dr 
Frank Damrosch, who has been the Institute’s director 
from its inception, the trustees are able to turn over to 
the larger organization a thoroughly equipped conservatory, 
housed in modern buildings, free of debt, with its expendi 
tu es well within its income, a splendid faculty, and the 
largest student enrollment of its history. ‘ 

‘The trustees feel that with the increased income assured 
by the new association there is no limit to the usefulness 
of the Institute as one of the group of schools for musical 
education which has been rendered possible by the benefi 
cence of the late Augustus D. Juilliard.” 
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(Continued from page 16) 

the sold-out house. Queena Mario 
with the part of Anne, which was 
Frances Alda. She sang charmingly 
1nd looked charming. Others appearing in familiar roles 
yer Adamo Didur, clever, indeed, as Pistol; Lucrezia 
Pori, a vivacious Mistress Ford, and Marion Telva, equally 
ulert and vocally adequate as Dame Quickly. Lawrence 
libbett reappeared in the role of Ford» which won him 
success over night, as one might add. He again won the 
favor of the audience. Serafin gave the score an authora 
tive reading. 


varm approbation of 
id extremely well 
reviously sung by 


Verpi’s REQUIEM 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Verdi was 
commemorated at the Metropolitan by giving a perform 
ance of that composer’s Requiem at the Sunday night con 
cert on January 24. The soloists were Rosa Ponselle, so 
prano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Beniamino Gigli, tenor, 
and Jose Mardones, basso, all of whom sang the dramatic 
music with a beauty of tone and in a reverential manner 
which won the well-merited approval of the audience. The 
entire Metropolitan Opera House Chorus, Giulio Setti, 
chorus master, and orchestra took part in the performance, 
and acquitted themselves in a splendid manner under the 
inspired direction of Tullio Serafin. 


Chicago Opera Shows $400,000 Deficit 


Samuel Insull, president of the Chicago Civic Opera, in 
his annual address to guarantors and friends of opera, 
gathered for the gala performance in the Auditorium 
Theater on January 22, stated among other things, that the 
deficit this season would be about eighty per cent. of the 
total subscription, or $400,000. He also informed the audi- 
ence that the new warehouse and shops built this season for 
the company, have already effected a savings of $80,000, 
and that he had succeeded in having one-third of the guar- 
antors for the next period of five years, underwritten a year 
before the end of the present guarantee. He again referred 
to his plans to build a permanent home for opera in Chicago, 
stating that he would set about the financing of the new 
building as soon as the guarantees for the next five year 
period had been subscribed. The present fund was sub- 
scribed by a group of 2,200 guarantors, but it is more than 
probable that the next one will be subscribed by fewer 
guarantors. 


“Girl Refuses $500 a Week at Metropolitan.” 


Thus a headline in the New York Journal of January 
21. The item reported to be a communication from Patter- 
son, California, stating that Eva Jaderquist had turned back 
unsi ‘gned a contract offered by a representative of the Met- 




















NEW—M. WOOD HILL’S 


Grania Overture, for orchestra; also arranged for small orchestra. 
Published by American Composers, Inc., 45 West 45th St. 


Songs: THE TIDY DAWN. THE OXFORD GARDEN, sung by Charles Hackett, 
on Tour with Melba. Clement is singing LES YEUX. Walter Mills is singing EBB 
TIDE, endorsed by Matzenauer. Choral Preludes for Orchestra. All Music Shops. 
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ropolitan Opera Company for four years’ appearance in 
New York at a salary of $500 a week. 

The Metropolitan management, called upon for con 
firmation, stated that it had never heard of the girl. Of 
course not; Even if it had, the girl would never have been 
offered $500 a week, being an le singer. Lest other 
foolish and hopeful young ladies get inflated ideas into their 
stage-struck or opera-struck heads this correction is made. 
There is no royal road to the Metropolitan—-even by way of 


the columns of.the New York Journal. 


I SEE THAT 


Claude Warford will have a summer vocal school in Paris, 

Irene Williams made a hit as Nedda (Pagliacci) in Phila 
delphia, 

The New York Music Week Association announces a 
Circus de Luxe, at the 34th Street Armory, New York, 
from February 10 to 23, with two performances daily. 

The National Association of Organists announces a cash 
award of $500 and a gold medal for the two best organ 
works submitted before July 1, 

Glenn Drake recently created a sensation on the Civic Mu 
sic Association course at Hammond, Ind. 

Carl D. Kinsey, general manager and treasurer of the Chi 
cago Musical College, was married on January 23 to 
Edythe Gilfilen, secretary of the 

rhe Metropolitan Opera Company has decided to build a 
new opera house; it will probably be ready for the 
1928-29 season. 

Joseph Carl Breil, well known composer, is dead. 

Otto H. Kahn denies that Morris Gest is to succeed Gatti- 
Casazza as director-in-chief of the new Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company has a 
son of $400,000. 

Michael 

3oston Symphony Orchestra 

Frederick S$. Converse is awarded the David Bispham medal 
of the American Opera Society of Chicago. 

The Vienna Volksoper has successful renaissance 
a manager. 

A combine of Berlin's opera houses is to follow compro 
mise in Schillings Case 

Che Costanzi in Rome has brilliant opening 

The Jury of The International Society 
Music has selected its 1926 program. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink is to be heard over the radio. 

\n organ competition is announced by the Oklahoma F 
of M. ¢ 

Charles B.- Cochran has offered to bring - Guitry’s 
Mozart, with music by Hahn, to London. 

The American premiere of Fay-Yen-Fah 
Francisco ; 

Alexander Raab’s pupil won in competition an appearance 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Lawrence Tibbett scoréd another remarkable success when 
he replaced Titta Ruffo in The Jest at the Metropolitan. 

Forsell’s management and Blech’s conducting — revitalize 
Stockholm’s Royal Opera 

Birmingham, Ala., plays host to the 
for musical education. 

Melba opened her farewell tour in London on January 9. 

Michagl Press scores success as guest conductor of Boston 
Symphony 

Otto Klemperer delights large audience at debut as guest 
conductor of New York Symphony Orchestra. 
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MARICA 


PALESTI 


The Famous Russian Prima Donna 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Concert and Opera 


Personal Management 


Vocal Studio: 3 West 83rd Street 
Phone Schuyler 7704 (4-8 P, M.) 


The New York Times, Dee 4, 1925 

She displayed a beautiful voice, round and full, 

with dramatic power 
songs 


which she used 
Her talents had free play in a great variety of 








The Washington Post, 1925 
Seldom have better artists been heard in Washington than Marica 
Palesti. She has a lovely resonant voice of ample volume, so ample 
in fact that it quite overflowed the auditorium. Perfectly at home 
in the most difficult operatic selections, some of her shorter numbers 
were artistically unusual with their tenderness and winsomeness. 
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American 
Violinist 














Address, Care Musical Courier 


220 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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CARMEN, JANUARY 16 (EVENING) 

Cuicaco.—Carmen was repeated with a different Micaela 
and a new Toreador. Helen Freund was the Micaela and 
Alexander Kipnis Escamillio. Garden appeared in the title 
role and Ansseau sang Don Jose. A great deal can now 
be written about Helen Freund, who has been kept some- 
what in obscurity by the Chicago Civic Opera management 
to be brought out with much eclat as Micaela, in which role 
she proved herself a consummate actress and a singer of 
first order. This year, as last season, Miss Freund has been 
heard as Sophie in Werther, but as Micaela she proved a 
revelation. ‘lhe voice, which has been well trained by Mrs. 
Herman Devries, was always sweet and clear, but last sea- 
son it lacked in volume. All the qualities noticed heretofore 
were again apparent in her rendition of Micaela, but it was 
noted in the duet with Don Jose that her tones were much 
larger than of yore, and in her aria, Je dis, she showed the 
full gamut of her art, singing beautifully, with great variety 
of tonal shading, and making nothing short of a sensation 
with her listeners. If the Chicago C ivic Opera management 
takes cognizance of the reaction of the public toward this 
young singer, she will be given many big opportunities next 
season. She is deserving of them as was proven by her 
success in Micaela. 

Alexander Kipnis, who made a lasting impression as the 
Cardinal in La Juive, and as the King in Lohengrin, as a 
true basso, not a basso-cantante or a baritone, and the part 
of Escamillio, which he acted very well, is written too high 
for him. Kipnis may be classified as a basso profundo, and 
even though he can reach high tones, he should remain in his 
own domain and leave to others the role of Escamillio. 

LoHENGRIN, JANUARY 17 (MATINEE) 

Another performance of Lohengrin, the second and last 
of the season, introduced to opera-goers here a new Elsa 
in Olga Forrai. Beautiful to gaze upon, Miss Forrai was 
a poetic Elsa, and though she might be criticized for a too 
persistent use of vibrato, she delivered some beautiful sing- 
ing especially in the duet with Ortrude in the second act 
and fully conquered the public after that scene. Kipnis was 
again the real star of the afternoon, as only he and Forrai 
had the real Wagnerian tradition. Lohengrin will be counted 
among the poorest performances listened to this season at 
the Auditorium. It registered far below par. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, JANUARY 18 

A new Rosina was cast for the last performance of The 
Barber. Florence Macbeth, unable to appear, was replaced 
by Mabel Garrison, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Miss Garrison, it was said, was not at her best, having con- 
tracted a heavy cold after her recent appearance in con- 
cert in Kansas City and under prevailing conditions it would 
be unkind to comment on her singing. Tito Schipa was 
Almaviva, a part in which he has won many triumphs on the 
stage of the Auditorium and in which again he was regal 
to the ear. Rimini, completely recovered from his recent 
indisposition, was superb as Figaro. The balance of the 
cast was adequate, more so Trevisan as Bartolo. 

RESURRECTION, JANUARY 19 

Alfano’s opera, which in popularity is given first place in 

the successes of the season, was repeated for the fourth time. 
OTELLO, JANUARY 20 

Otello was repeated with the same cast heard previously 
with the lone exception that Ruffo sang Iago for his single 
guest appearance with the company here this season. The 
Chicago climate, though very healthy, seems to play havoc 
with some singers, and Ruffo, of whom much was expected 
by an audience that taxed the capacity of the Auditorium, 
fell victim to our sudden change of temperature. In the first 
act he did well, singing the Drinking Song with ringing 
tones, but from the beginning of the second act it was mani- 
fested that he was struggling with a recalcitrant frog in his 
throat and the frog came out of the ordeal somewhat vic- 
torious. After he had sung the Credo Ruffo left the stage 
and away from the ear of the public, tried to clear his 
throat; 





when he returned his voice was not in much better 
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A CHICAGO BRIDE AND GROOM: 


Carl D. Kinsey Weds 

On January 23, Carl D. Kinsey, general manager and 
treasurer of the Chicago Musical College, was married to 
Edythe Gilfilen, secretary of the school. Carl D. Kinsey 
does everything in a big and different way and the marriage, 
which took place in the presence of two-hundred guests in 
the college reception room, was also unique. Friends had 
been invited to witness a frolic given by members of the 
faculty and none knew that they were to attend the nuptials 
of the chief to the beautiful and popular secretary of the 
institution. 

At nine twenty the orchestra played the Lohengrin wed- 
ding March and, amidst great surprise, in walked Mr. 
Kinsey and his bride-to-be. In the center of the room the 
couple paused and a minister read the marriage service, 
after which the guests rushed to their side, shaking the 
groom's hand and kissing the bride. Then the party con- 
tinued. As soon as the jazz orchestra was heard the dancing 
began. 

At eleven o'clock, seventy-five of the 
by automobile to the South Shore Country 
supper dance was given by the newly married couple 
Speeches were made by the toastmaster, Herbert Wither 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical College; Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 


guests were taken 
Club, where a 


condition. Due to this vocal mishap, Ruffo’s Iago was not 
all that it might have been. The baritone became worried 
about himself and forgot to act the part as he would other- 
wise have done, probably thinking solely about nursing: his 
organ to his best knowledge and indeed he did bring forth 
all his vocal resources and continued despite this handicap. 

The tenor, too, was handicapped by this same annoyance, 
but he was more fortunate and dislodged the frog practically 
as soon as it had made its appearance. Anna Fitziu was 
again Desdemona, a part that well suits her both from a 
ste ee, of vocal virtuosity and clever dramatic delinea 
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AND MRS 


CARL D. KINSEY. 


Delbert L. Loomis; George Schein; Myron D. Kinsey, as 
sistant manager of the Chicago Musical College, and Rene 


Devries, of the Musica Courter 

Among these guests were: Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Mr, and Mrs. Rene 
Devries, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Stock, Mr. and Mrs 


Edoardo Sacerdote, Mr. and Mrs, Leon Sametini, Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham Reed, Mr. and Mrs. Vittorio Arimondi, Del 
bert L. Loomis, Margie McLeod, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Goodwin, Harry B. Wyeth, Mrs. Faye Steffin, Abe Morey, 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Cranz, Mr. and Mrs. Matt Sommers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pietsch, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Van 
Grove, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dunford, Alexander Raab, Mr 
and Mrs. Edward Collins, Mr. and Mrs. George Schein, 


Myron D. Kinsey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Fischel, 
Mrs. Maurice Aronson, Mr 
baugh, Moissaye Boguslawski, 
ter, Ray Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop Resseguie, 
Eleanor Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Tupper White, Edwin Sin- 
cere, Lester Luther, Forbes Alloway, Maurice Goldblatt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burns, 
Mr. and Mrs. Christian Lyngby and Olive Elliott 

Mr. and Mrs. left for an extended 
moon in Florida. 


Helen Wolverton, Hazel Henderson, 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, Mr. and 
and Mrs. Wolfe, Lillian Stum 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Pot 


Kinsey have honey 


tion. The balance of the 
serve praise. 

Moranzoni conducted his 
and by the close of the 
days in succession—a 
this company. 


cast was sufficiently good to de 
performance, 
directed seven 
serves right, with 


third successive 
week he will have 
record, if memory 


TRAVIATA, JANUARY 21 
Muzio, Schipa and Bonelli divided honors in the last per 
formance this season of Verdi's Traviata. Moranzoni con 
ducted. 
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East Shore, Sebago 


at Raymond-on-Lake Sebago, Maine. 
Pine Tree State is the playground of America.”) 


June 17th to Sept. 22nd, 1926 


Joseph Regneas has no assistant 
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MMER VOCAL STUDIO 


Living accommodations at reasonable 


Here study under expert guidance, 
nature round ahout makes an ideal summer of progress and 


( Boating, fishing, swimming, picnicking, tennis, 
Practice pianos in quaint little houses at convenient distances 


For terms address New York Studio, 


(“The 


“vocal” instructors. 
RECITAL 

OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 
rates at 
the “Elm Tree Inn.” 


combined with glorious 


golf.) 


West 80th Street. 


Trafalgar 4386. 





























ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 








Will Rogers and the De Reszke Singers, under the 
management of Charles L. Wagner, will open their tour in 
Florida. Probably the most unusual committee ever organ 
ized to undertake the local management of a concert attrac- 
tion is the one in Sarasota, Florida, where Rogers opens 
on January 28. The committee is made up of John J 
McGraw, John Ringling and Samuel Gompers 
Walter Mills, baritone, who left on January 18 for Cali 
rnia, where he is to go on tour with Margaret Matzenhauer, 
gave two excellent recitals before his departure, The first 
was presented before the Harvey School at Hawthorne, 

Y.. and the second at the Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 
Scarborough-on Hudson, N y 

Cecil Arden, contralto, has been touring 4 alifornia and 

her We States unusual success wherever 
he appears She will resume work in New York in 
February 

Hugo Riesenfeld announces the opening of his office 
Hall Abe Meyer will continue as his asso 


i¢ 


tern achieving 


Steinway 


Norman Curtis, pianist and accompanist, recently re 
turned from a short tour, which included New Haven, Hart 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, Rockford and Indianapolis, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


with Florence Otis, soprano. Mr. Curtis played several 
groups of solos on each program and was warmly received 
by all the audiences before which he appeared. Between his 
playing and teaching Mr. Curtis is having a busy winter. 

The David Mannes Music School offers a course of 
twelve lectures by Leopold Mannes on Musical Forms, be 
ginning February 1 (Monday afternoons). 

Guiomar Novaes’ first New York appearance this sea 
son will be as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra on 
February 18, with Wilhelm Furtwaengler conducting. She 
will play the Schumann concerto. 


Charles Stratton has been engaged as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to sing the tenor solo in Liszt's 
Faust symphony. 

Carlos Salzedo was heard in recital in Philadelphia on 
January 23. 

Caroline L. Sumner, authoress of the lyrics of Little 
Telltale, Trifles, and Hope On, is the recipient of many 
letters from well known muscians commenting favorably on 
these charming numbers. Such popular singers as Elsie 
Baker and Marguerite Namara are among the admirers, the 
list also including Cecil Arden and Francesca Kasper Law- 
son, 

Devora Nadworney, of the Chicago Civic Opera, sang 
four songs by George Liebling at his last Chicago recital, 
and was most favorably received by the critics. Press 
notices praising the recital said in part: “Voice sounded 
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| PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


College of The Sacred Heart 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York City 


Courses in 
JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC 


Music Il—Course opens Saturday morning, Jan. 23rd 
GREGORIAN CHANT—Course opens Saturday morning, Jan. 23rd 
SIMPLE COUNTERPOINT—Course opens Wed. afternoon, Jan. 20th 

Each Course Merits Two College Credits 
The Secretary, Pius X School 








Telephone: Edgecombe 2272 
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Ithaca, New York 
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tions. 


RECITAL 


Studios. 





Master School. 


Secures engagements for professional 
Provides group instruction under mas- 
ter teachers at special rates. 
Supplies entire recitals for social func- 
Offers social atmosphere in the Club 


A CLUB with the advantages of a 


FACULTY 

Voice, Mme. de Vere-Sapio 
Violin, Victor Kizd6 (pupil of 

to Prof, Leopold Auer) 
Piano, Information upon request 
Theory, Hedy Spielter 
Orchestral Conducting, Max Bendix. 
Chamber Music, Philip Gordon. 
Opera, Max Bendix, Margery Morrison. 
Cello, Rosolino di Maria 
Piano Ensemble, Alfredo Meunier. 
Languages and Elocution, MJle. C. de Clair. 


and assistant 





DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
ROSE HAZARD, Director, 62 West 7ist Street, 


New York City 
Phone: Susquehanna 10014 
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full and firm,” “She ‘is an attractive concert artist,” “Sang 
with rich, warm and most sympathetic voice,” and, finally, 
‘A magnificent, brilliant contralto voice.” 

Anton Civoru, Russian basso, is scheduled to give a 
song recital in Aeolian Hall, on February 3. 

Lucy D. Bogue, of the Bogue-Laberge Concert Man- 
agement, left New York on January 8, for Colorado, where 
select the location for E. ‘Robert Schmitz’ next 
summer’s master his has become so im- 
portant to many of the progressive pianists and music 
teachers throughout the States, that a central situation had 
to be selected so that none may have an advantage over 
another, and that the most delightful conditions may obtain 
in which to enjoy their vacations. Applications for reserva- 
tions have been coming in so fast, according to Miss Bogue, 
that her departure from New York in mid-season was 
obligatory. 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist, has just finished conduct- 
ing a two weeks’ master class at the Cornish. School in 
Seattle, Wash., and has resumed his concertizing on the 
Pacific Coast. On February 21 he is due to appear in 
toston with Georges Leurant, flutist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in a joint recital, assisted by three other 
artists featured in Mr. Leurant’s series of concerts. They 
will give the first performance in America of Albert Rous- 
Serenade and Joseph Jongen’s Concerto for string 
quartet and harp. Later they will be heard in New York 
with this program. 

Margaret Northrup, soprano, left New York recently 
for Miami on a business and pleasure trip as a party guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Kilmer. The soprano is a tavorite 
in the South, for she has engaged for several 
spring music festivals in May. 

Ernest Davis, the tenor, who is now on a transconti- 
nental tour, sang in Binghamton on January 4, having been 
reengaged after his there last season and again 
scored a fine success. On January 8 he sang in the’ per- 
formance of The Messiah in Huntington, L. I., with his 
usual On his present tour Mr. Davis will appear 
twice in Seattle and will give a recital in Tacoma and upon 
his return will make a tour with the New York Symphony 
singing in their special Wagner program. 

Alice Godillot, soprano, and Norman Jollif, baritone, 
were the artists at the Woman's Republican Club, Hotel 
Plaza, January 19. Katherine Noack Fiqué sang at the 
January 13 Woman’s Thirteen Club dinner, Carl Fiqué also 
participating in Current Music Mrs. Owen Kildare is 
promient in both the foregoing organizations. 

Marguerite Simmons, coloratura soprano, Francis Sim- 
mons, violinist, and Clifford Herzer, violinist, studying 
at the Institute of Musical Art, were participants in a musi- 
cale which gave pleasure to many people, January 8 The 
soprano has a high and clear her brother Francis 
shows violin talent, and Mr. Herzer is an equally fine pianist. 

Henry F. Seibert played twice in New York City dur 
ing the last two weeks, viz., January 8 in a prelude organ 
recital at Town Hall, being heard in six modern works, and 
January 15, when he played fifteen pieces on the new organ 
at the Blind Institute, Pelham Parkway, including works by 
classical writers, as well as Nevin, Sturgess and Yon 

Kate §. Chittenden began a series of four lecture re 
citals at the American Institute of Applied Music on Use 
of the Duo-Art in a Teacher’s Studio, with illustrations by 
records made by Paderewski, Bauer, Cortot, Schmitz and 
others. The January 25 lecture recital will be on Color 
I’ ffects 

The Kriens Symphony Club, 125 players of both sexes, 
will give their annual concert at City College, New York, 
February 5 

The Circus de Luxe, planned by the New York Music 
Week Association at the Thirty-fourth Street Armory, is 
scheduled to begin February 10, continuing with two daily 
performances for twelve days. Many people prominent in 
the musical world are interested in making this a 


he is to 


class. session 


sel’s 


also been 


success 


success. 


voice, 


success. 


The Euphonic Trio gave a program of chamber music 
at the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chit 
tenden, dean, on January 22, playing works by Beethoven, 
Frank Bridge and Mendelssohn. Having been associated 
together for some years there is artistic collaboration in every 
detail of their playing. Dean Chittenden has issued At Home 
cards for January 31, four to six o'clock, at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, when Annabelle Wood will play 
a program of works by Rhene-Baton, Bach, Brahms, Rach- 
maninoff and Paderewski. 


Leon Glasser’s pupils’ violin recital is announced for 
January 31, three o’clock, at Stuyvesant High School. <A 
dozen violinists of both sexes will play classical and modern 
works, closing with a violin ensemble which will perform 
Dancla’s second symphony, 


Emma A. Dambmann, voice builder, is preparing her 
annual students’ concert. On her list are Mrs. Charles 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 





Dear Mr. Proschowsky— : 
Having been associated with you for the past eight 


and use new beauties in my own voice. 
students who seek the truth in singing—the 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


It is wi 


weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 
i th a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 
beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours, 


February 23, 1923. 








AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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Voice Production 412 West End Ave., N. Y. 
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Master school for 
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MARIE GABRIELLE LESCHETIZKY 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
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CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


LYMAN ALMY PERKINS °"~ G1", ,.- 


Conductor “Choir Ensemble Society,” Pittsburgh, Pa. and ‘Valley Choral Club,” New Kensington, Pa 
New Kensington—Mon. and Thurs.—Alter Bullding. 
Pittsburgh—Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat.—502 Cameo Theater Bidg. 


JOHN F. BYRNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Recommended by Jean de Reszke 
Studio: 157 rue du Fourbourg, St. Honore, Paris 
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San Francisco Conservatory « Music 


ADA CLEMENT and LILLIAN HODGHEAD 
Co-Directors 


Special Engagement of ERNEST BLOCH 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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565 Fifth Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano Used 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 4 Q Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 





From Covent Garden, London, Formerly a a Metropol- 


Metropolitan Opera, New York, itan’ Opera, New York, and 
etc. Available vor Opera, Con- European theaters. Coach to 
cert and Oratori Mme, Adelina Patti, Calvé, 

Also VOCAL, ‘TUITION Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 
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(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 
Telephone 10-345 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Marshall, Irene Williams, Elenna Yagel, Zola Bell Rugg'es, 
Rose Garbade, Allda Prigge, Mona Vos, Sylvia Musel, 
Clarice and Julia Holzhalb, Daisy Walters-Mezger, Neva D. 


Phelps, Gladys Thomas, Arline Thomas, Mable Baker, 
Leona Leeds, the Gatto sisters, Max Krinsky and George 
Miller. 


John Coates gave a recital as Wells Collegs on Jan- 
uary 16, appearing in one of his now famous Shakespeare 
programs. Many of the songs Mr. Coates had to repeat, as 
he always does, no matter what program he sings. In his 
genial and humorous we iy, he guided his audience through 
historical and anecdotal paths, to the delight of everyone. 
After his. Indianapolis appearance on January 24, Mr. 
Coates will return to New York for a private engagement 
at the home of Miss A. B. Jennings, after which he leaves 
for Winnipeg, Canada, proceeding as far as Victoria, B. C. 

Mario Chamlee performed an unusual feat recently, 
when he sang three performances with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company within four days. The réles were Alfredo 
in Traviata, Faust in Mephistophele and Count Almaviva in 
The Barber of Seville. Mr. Chamlee was said to be in as 
good condition vocally, mentally and physically after this 
test, as though he had had the requisite amount of rest which 
is generally considered necessary between performances. His 
next appearance will be as the Duke in Rigoletto with Mme. 
Galli-Curci on January 30. 

Inga Julievna, Norwegian lyric coloratura soprano, was 
chosen to give the gala concert of the season for the 
Women’s Club of Roland Park, Md. She appeared in cos- 
tume and presented an interesting program of operatic arias 
and songs which she sang in seven languages. According to 
the Baltimore Evening Sun critic, Mme. Julievna made an 
excellent impression and showed that she has an agreeable 
voice of ample volume and is at home in French Italian and 
other languages. She sang a group of difficult songs by 
Jené de Donath in Hungarian, with the composer at the 
piano. Mme. Julievna also scored a success recently: singing 
Scandinavian folk songs and other numbers over the radio. 
In reporting this recital the New York E vening Sun com- 
mented on the marked beauty of the soprano’s renditions 
and the charm of her voice. 

Josef Lhevinne’s recent recital in Kansas City brought 
a thrill to him as well as to his audience. When he plays in 
New York he is not surprised to have many people crowd 
around the platform after the recital and demand encores, 
but it appears tnat on the road his listeners content them- 
selves with one or two extra numbers at the conclusion of 
the program. However, in Kansas City a large part of the 
audience crowded to the stage, and he rewarded his en- 
thusiastic peng with such pieces as the Schulz-Evler Blue 
Danube Waltz, La Campanella and other numbers. 

Edgar Schofield was one of the soloists at a recent 
performance of The Messiah in Port Washington, N. Y. 
The Port Washington News stated: “Mr. Schofield, the bass, 
sang the recitative, Thus Saith the Lord, followed by the 
aria, But Who May Abide, with a beauty of tone wihch is 
seldom heard in this type of voice. It is remarkable that 
this type of voice is able to do all the quick runs which this 
score calls for. We marvel when a soprano does it, but we 
should be still more surprised when a bass accomplishes this 
feat. Mr. Schofield had many solos, but the audience showed 
their appreciation most for the aria, The Trumpet Shall 
Sound.” 

Marion Marsh Bannerman, harpist, 
lightful half hour of music on January 16 from station 
WJZ, Aeolian Hall. Miss Bannerman was the recipient of 
numerous letters from all parts of the country Ng cere 
appreciation. She also played several numbers with Godfrey 
Ludlow, violinist. 

Ethel Parks was well received when she sang in New 
York before the Matinée Musicale at its recent concert at 
the Hotel Ambassador. Mme. Parks sang the lovely old 
Bellini aria from La Sonnambula, with recitatives and the 
finale Ah! non credea. “Its traditions and cadenzas handed 
down by Lamperti the younger to this generation are seldom 
heard sung by a tone so warm, free and lucious,” one con 
temporary singer stated. Lilellule, sung to help bring the 
works of Jean Sibelius to notice was given again, Mme 
Parks having sung it in her recital last season. Its difficul 
ties lie in its unaccompanied intervals and tender, haunting, 
melancholy moods, which were interpreted with great charm 
by the singer. Das Pfeiferlein followed, by Walter Morse 
Rummel, the American composer and pianist, yet to be heard 
in this country. This song was dedicated to the artist and 
is a light, bright, grateful number which was sung delicately 
and gaily. The crowning point of the entire afternoon’s pro 


broadcasted a de- 


gram was the duet at the end by Mme. Parks and her 
brother, Richard Earle Parks, who is well known through- 
out the United States, having toured the country in the 


American Grand Opera Company, meeting with unusual suc- 
cess as Mephisto in Gounod’s Faust sung in English. They 
sang La ci darem la mano” from Don Giovanni of Mozart, 
and Mr. Parks’ smooth, rich, mellow tones were heard in 
this amusing, sprightly number which is always fresh and 
interesting. Both voices blended delightfully. and the duet 
was received with much applause. 

Barbara Lull, violinist, who was heard in a New York 
recital in October, will make her Boston debut on February 
17 at Jordan Hall. 

Katharine Metcalf, mezzo-soprano, will 
Montclair, N. J., February 14, prior to which she 
soloist with the Erie (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra. 

Myra Hess, English pianist, was the soloist at the 
eleventh Colonne concert on January 3 (Paris), playing the 
3eethoven G major concerto under Pierné’s baton. She was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception both by public and press. 
The concert, which also comprised the Fourth Symphony of 
Schumann, Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, and two new orchestral 
pieces by P. V. Fumet, was entirely sold out. 


Dusolina Giannini began her winter tour with a recital 
in Ft. Wayne on January 6, and according to local news- 
paper reports, she again started on a typical succession of 
triumphs. Thus the Ft. Wayne Journal Gazette reports 
that “Dusolina Giannini is no longer merely a picturesque 


appear in 
will be 


name. We have heard her sing, and to hear her sing is 
to love her, her voice, her personality, her charm, her 
graciousness and her program.” 

Mischa Levitzki’s tour of the Orient, strenuous as it 


was, has evidently not impaired his endurance or gracious- 
ness. A report just received by the Daniel Mayer office 


(Continued on page 42) 
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classics as well as of the moderns. He draws from his 
piano a beautiful tone and his playing has eloquence, sin- 
cerity of thought, force and poetry. A fine artist and a 
superb pianist—a very happy combination ! 
RAAB Puprt Wins Appearance With CHicaGo SYMPHONY 
First prize among the pianists in the annual young artists’ 
contest of the Society of American Musicians for solo ap 
pearances at the popular concerts of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, January 17, was won by Jane 
Anderson, a student of Alexander Raab. Miss Anderson’s 
playing of the Paderewski Polish Fantasie was forceful, 
poetical and very musical, proving her a most talented pianist 
and reflecting the sane and conscientious training received 
at the hands of the prominent piano instructor, Alexander 
Raab. 
Orcnestra’s TUESDAY PROGRAM 
The third program of the new 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, on 
made up solely of Tschaikowsky music. The 
phony, the Nutcracker Suite and the concerto for 
Toscha Seidel was the soloist. 
Haypn Cworat Society 1N 
With an aim toward the development of American music, 
not only from a choral standpoint, but orchestral as well, 
and at the same time helping the young American artist, the 
Haydn Choral Society presented for its first concert of the 
season the all-American program at Orchestra _ January 
19. For this concert the society had engaged, as soloists, 
Catherine Wade Smith, violinist, and William Beller, pianist, 
winners of first prizes in the national competion held under 
the auspices of the National Federation of Clubs at Port- 
land (Ore.) last June. Haydn Owens, able young con 
ductor of the Haydn Choral Society, had arranged a most 
interesting list of choral compositions, none of which had 
been presented with orchestra before in Chicago and some 
receiving. first performance anywhere. These latter com 
prised A Fantasy on a Russian Air by Gaines, To the Spirit 
of Music by Stephens, and A Cuban Nocturne by Lester. 
The Fantasy was the prize winning competition in the 1925 
competition for American choral compositions held by the 
Schumann Club of New York. Other composers represented 
on the program were Hadley, Spaulding, Whiten Gardner, 
MacDowell, Logan, Collins, Burleigh, Griffiths, Hendricks, 
MacFayden and Victor Herbert. Under Haydn Owens’ 
efficient leadership the choristers gave a fine account of 
themselves, setting forth singing that was finely shaded, 
evenly balanced and spirited. Mr. Owens deserves much 
commendation for his sincere efforts in behalf of this 
organization, which is mainly self-supporting, and whose 
efforts are responsible for the successful work done by the 
Haydn Choral Society. A fine concert, by a choral society, 
deserving the sponsorship and support of the mysic-loving 
public! 


Tuesday matinee series 
January 19, was 
Fourth Sym 
violin. 


AMERICAN PROGRAM 


GrorciIA Koper AND Oxtver SmitH HEARD 

At Orchestra Hall, January 21, a concert was 
the Sherwood Orchestra, assisted by several soloists 
Smith, tenor, delivered in true operatic style The Dream 
from Massenet’s Manon, which he sang beautifully, his 
French enunciation being well nigh perfect and his voice one 
of rare beauty. As an encore he sang It Snows, also in 
French. In his second group he was heard in songs by 
Alexander Russell, John Kessler and H. P. Eames. In 
these songs the’ singer’s impeccable diction delighted his 
hearers, who were happy to be able to understand every 
word of the text, and in Oliver Smith they had a perfect 
exponent of how English should be sung. As an encore he 
sang I Love Thee, Dear, in English, with much feeling 
and tonal beauty. Kober, president of the school 
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under whose auspices the concert was given, played with 
two other teachers Godowsky’s Contrapuntal Paraphrase on 
Weber’s Invitation to the Dance. Miss Kober and her 
associates played the number with great virtuosity and 
they were ably seconded by the orchestra, which gave them 
uncommonly good accompaniments. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Mip-WINTER CONCERT 

The Mid-Winter Concert of the American Conservatory, 
at Orchestra Hall, February 1, will have as soloists Florence 
Norton Campbell and Edward Ejigenschenk, organists ; 
Jacob > mann, Gloria Burch and Margarethe Morris, 
pianists, Carolyn Quackenbush, Mae Willems and Hulda 
Blank, vocalists, and Richard Hire and Eva Polokoff, violin- 
ists, all of whom were the successful candidates in the con- 
test held during the past week for appearance at this 
concert. 

MUHLMANN ScHooL OF VocAL ArT .. 

At the fifteenth recital of the Muhlmann Opera Club, 
on January 10, Adolph Muhlmann’s pupils had the honor of 
appearing in lyric and operatic numbers before the dis- 
tinguished guest, Rosa Raisa. The hall was overcrowded 
with an audience that came to meet the popular prima donna 
of the Chicago Opera and to enjoy the program delivered 
by the pupils, who were inspired by the presence of the world 
famous artist. Those taking part were Bertha Graff, Ruth 
Olt, Max Rosner, Helen Ornstein, who did fine solo work. 
Charlotte Olt, violinist, and Helen Ginsberg assisted. Two 
different groups sang as a duet, Unlock the Door, from the 
Marriage of Figaro, one of which had to repeat the number 
by popular request. Mme. Raisa favored each participant 
with words of praise and encouragement. To Mr. Muhlmann 
she repeatedly emphasized her surprise at the ease and self 
assurance with which his pupils delivered their numbers. 

Jeannette Durno Puprt Wins Awarp 

As the award for her splendid playing at the Society of 
American Musicians’ contest on January 17, at Orchestra 
Hall, Olga Sandor has been engaged to appear as sol@ist 
with the Civic Orchestra of Chicago, under Frederick 
Stock’s direction, on March 28. Miss Sandor, a gifted 
student of Jeannette Durno, made a deep and lasting im- 
pression at the contest and earned the hearty approval of 
the audience through her spontaneous and vigorous playing. 
Miss Sandor should go-far in her art, as she has much 
to say. 

CLipPpINGER Pupit Sines 

Mabel Pence, one of D. A. Clippinger’s artist-students, 
appeared as with the Chicago Madrigal Club at 
Medinah Temple on January 17. 
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arrived in Chicago to continue eher studies with her teacher, 
Herbert Witherspoon. Margaret . Vanderstock (profession- 
ally known as Peggy Van), Virginia Woehle, Hernia Bern- 
stein and Eva Bell Liudas, performed for the Balaban & 
Katz corporation at the Senate Theater during the Christ- 
mas holidays. The children did solo and group work and 
received wonderful commendation from all. They are just 
between the ages of eight and ter years, and pupils of Cecile 
Jean Barnett. 

Also on January 8, Miss Barnett’s pupils, Edeline and 
Vernon Ehlschlaeger and Virginia Wodhrle, gave a program 
for five-hundred students of the Coyne Electrical School. 
The program consisted of songs and dance numbers and 
several accordion solos by Vernon Ehlschlaeger, who, al- 
though only eleven years of ‘age, masters that instrument 
unusually well. 

Eudora Peterson, recently elected head of the voice de- 
partment of Carthage College Conservatory of Music, was 
heard in a recital at Carthage College a few days ago. Lula 
Raben, violinist, played at a faculty recital at the Beethoven 
Conservatory, January 6, at the South Side Auditorium, 
being accompanied by Eulalie Kober Stade; Miss Raben 
is a pupil of Leon Sametini. Katherine Wade Smith, artist- 
student of Leon Sametini,. appeared this month with the 
Chicago Women’s Club, the Haydn Choral Society, the 
Catholic Women’s Club and the St. Cecelia Society of Grand 
Rapids. A. V. Hayes, voice student of Edvardo Sacerdote, 
and Chester Johnson, piano student of Maurice Arenson, 
gave a recital, January 17, in the ballroom of the Sherman 
Hotel. Jane Anderson, a pupil of Alexander Raab, won 
the contest conducted by the Society of American Musicians 
of Chicago. The winner of the contest will be heard with 
the Chicago Orchestra conducted by Mr. Stock in a special 
concert this season, 

BusH Conservatory Notes 

Goldmark’s Country Wedding Symphony will be one fea- 
ture of the program given by the Bush Conservatory Sym- 
phony Orchestra when that promising organization makes 
its first bow this season at Orchestra Hall on February 15, 
under the direction of Richard Czerwonky, conductor and 
dean of the violin department of Bush Conservatory. Jan 
Chiapusso, pianist, and Poul Bai, baritone, both of the 
Bush faculty, will be the soloists. 

The Bush Conservatory Master Class in Composition, 
under Edgar Brazelton, will present a program early next 
month of original compositions by members of the class. 
It includes works for voice, piano, violin, cello, ete. 

AMERICAN Conservatory Notes 

The American Conservatory was again successful in being 
awarded honors at the annual contest of young artist-students 
held under the auspices of the Society of American: Musi- 
cians. George Garner, tenor, pupil of Charles LaBerge, and 
Helen Searles Westbrook, organist, were chosen for appear- 
ance at one of the popular concerts of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

George Garner, artist-pupil of Charles LaBerge, was re 
cently engaged by the Ellison White Lyceum Agency for 
a concert tour of three weeks. He is now touring the prin- 
cipal cities of the west, including Seattle and Portland. 

James Mitchell, baritone, student of Karleton Hackett, 
is now soloist at the First Methodist Church in Oak Park. 

Cuicaco SYMPHONY PROGRAM 

Beethoven’s C major symphony, Schonberg’s tone poem, 
Verklarte Nacht and Five Pieces for Orchestra, the Glazou- 
now concerto for violin, and Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance formed 


the program of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, January 
22 and 23, Amy Neill, violinist, was the — 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


CHICAGO OPERA 
(Continued from page 37) 
RESURRECTION, JANUARY 23 (MATINEE) 

The fifth and last performance this season of Resurrec- 
tion gave an opportunity to the Saturday matinee habitues 
to become acquainted with Alfano’s opera. 

SARBER OF SEVILLE, JANUARY 23 (EVENING) 


Lucia had 
facilitate the 
her, with the 
peated. 

The season 1925-26, which has just closed, had its ups and 
downs, but for the first time in the annals of this company 
no scandals were reported this season, not because nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened, but due to the fact that 
the family quarrels of the company no longer interest the 
managing editors on the daily papers, and musical papers 
of good standing do not care to report differences between 
artists and ‘conductors and managers, nor do they try to in 
vade the private life of musicians to satisfy the curiosity 
of a few readers. RENE Devries. 


Laurie Merrill’s Third Tour of Florida 


been 
“get-away” 
same cast heard earlier 


tentatively announced, but in order to 
night of the company, The Bar 
in the week, was re 


Laurie Merrill, American soprano, will make her third 
consecutive concert tour of Florida in February, filling en- 
gagements in St. Petersburg, Tampa, Miami and Palm 


Beach, after which she will sing in Charleston, S. C., be- 
fore singing re-engagements throughout North Carolina. 
Miss Merrill’s programs are very interesting, containing the 
most modern songs by Laparra, Ravel, Moret and Poldow- 
ski, also an unusual Spanish group, as well as the varied 
types of English and American compositions. Her audi- 
ences in Florida comprise music lovers from various parts 
of the country and it is a tribute to Miss Merrill’s voice and 
charm to have such a fine following. 


Jeritza’s Spring Tour 
Maria Jeritza, Metropolitan prima donna, opens her spring 
concert tour in Syracuse, February 21. Other dates include: 
23, Worcester; 25, Brooklyn; 27, Springfield, Mass.; March 
3. Washington; 6, Lynchburg; 8, Asheville; 11, L ittle Rock ; 
13, New Orleans; 16, Houston; 19, Fort Worth; 22, Des 
Moines, and 24, Omaha. 
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from Moscow, Idaho, where Levitzki appeared on January 
8, states that he scored a remarkable success and was com- 
pelled to give eight encores at the end of the program. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison seem to have exhausted 
all the superlatives at the command of musical critics. Their 
sa arance recently with the Beethoven Association in New 

York City has elicited a shower of eulogies from the’ New 
York press, which, however, is summed up in the state- 
ment of the World that “these two have appeared in con- 
cert here too many times to require long description at 
this time,” while the New York Times states: “They 
played on two pianos with a single mind, with an accuracy 
and collaboration that were little short of marvelous.” 

Weston Gales, at one time conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, has now settled in Nice, France, and 
opened a studio there for instruction in voice production, 
English, French, Italian and German singing, diction, in- 
terpretation of songs and operatic repertory. 

Felix Salmond, cellist, will be under the direction of 
the Metropolitan Music al Bureau for the season of 1926-27. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will appear with the society of the 
Friends of Music on February 7, and on February 19 he 
will give his second New York recital at Carnegie Hall. 

Harold Bauer celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his first recital in Boston at Symphony Hall, January 23. 
This week Mr. Bauer is playing in Buffalo with Thibaud 
and Salmond, in Providence with Gabrilowitsch, and 
in Indianapolis. This is a typical week for Mr. Bauer, 
showing the universal demand for him and exemplifying 
the joy which his colleagues have in appearing with him. 
On February 4 and 5 the pianist will appear with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his first appearance in this city with that organization. 

Anna Case, after three successful appearances in Hon- 
olulu, sailed on the S. S City of Los Ange les, arriving in 
California on January 23. She started immediately to Pine 
Bluff, Ark., where she is giving a recital today, January 
28. Appearances for Miss Case in February include con 
certs in Williamsport, London, Ontario, Bronxville, New- 
port News and Charlottesville, Va. Miss Case will also 
broadcast on the Atwater Kent radio series on February 14. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the Chicago Opera, 
will give her only New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, February 7. Miss Van Gordon has not given a 
recital in New York for many seasons. 

Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
who has been touring the Scandinavian countries in a series 
of unusually successful concerts, returned recently on the 
Swedish-American liner Gripsholm. Mme.  Sundelius’ 
European concerts included appearances in Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Gevle, Kristinehamm and in the northern prov 
ince of Noorland. It was in her native city of Kerlstad that 
the artist received her warmest welcome, the music lovers 
of the city turning out en masse to greet this popular 
Swedish-American singer. Mme. Sundelius will start at 
once filling concerts in this country as well as singing again 
at the Metropolitan. 

Myra Hess has jsut been booked for two more New 
England dates on her forthcoming tour, when she will appear 
at Yale University, New Haven, March 6, and Hartford, 
Conn., March 5. 

The English Singers, from all advance indications, will 
have a record breaking tour for 1926-27, as over thirty lead- 
ing managers have already indicated their intention of includ- 
ing this stellar attraction on their courses. 


also 


Marguerite Liszniewska Touring in California 

Mme Melville Liszniewska, pianist, who is 
constantly is touring California this month, and 
also February. secured her 
for engagements are Atasca- 


Marguerite 

in demand, 
Among the cities which have 
Modesto, San Rafael, San Jose, 


© Lenox Decker 
MARGUERITE 


pianist, 


MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA, 


now touring in California, 
She will appear with 
January 29 and 3i, 


dero, Paso Robles and Santa Barbara. 
the San Francisco Orchestra on 
playing the Schumann A minor concerto. This engagement 
will be followed by a recital at the Fairmount Hotel, on 
February 8. Mme. Liszniewska will return to California in 
the summer for a number of master classes, starting the 
middle of June at the Sorosis Club in San Francisco: the 
class will continue five weeks. Her classes were so success- 
ful in San Francisco and San Rafael last summer that ar 


1926 


also in 


January 28, 


now pending for master classes 


La Jolla, near San Diego. 


rangements are 
Oakland and in 


Claussen Effective in La Navarraise 


Julia Claussen was chosen as the heroine for the per- 
formance of La Navarraise given by the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company on January 14. After stating that Mme. 
( oy ge was exceedingly capable as Anita, both in action 
and i singing, the critic of the Philadelphia Ledger went 
on ay say: “Her delineation of the role of the girl who dares 
even commit murder for love and who later goes insane 
over the body of her dead lover, who understood too late, 
was a powerful bit of characterization, and was both con- 
vincing and consistent throughout. Her singing, was 
excellent.” Equally commendatory was the criticism in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer: “This famous artist was in glorious 
voice, her beautiful contralto having just the dramatic qual- 
ity exacted by the role, Histrionically she also was deserv- 
ing of special praise.” According to the Evening Bulletin, 
“Julia Claussen acted and sang the role of Anita with dra- 
matic power, her ‘mad scene’ at the end being strikingly 
effective.” 


too, 


Another Fitziu Lyric 
_The Musica Courter reprinted some. of Anna 
Fitziu’s lovely lyrics. The following is another, called Love: 
The skies are grey with lambkin clouds, 
The hills reflect the tinted dawn, 
The sandled zephyrs clamor k 
all is lost—for you are gone 


skies are dripping woeful tear 
widowed trees are sick and drear; 
zephyrs waft afar 
Heaven—-for you are here 


scented 
But all is 


stone’s Artist-Pupil Heard Over Radio 


May Stone, sang the role 


MayS 

Anne Judson, artist-pupil of 
of Maddelena in the opera, Rigoletto, which was broad- 
cast from Philadelphia on January 17. Miss Judson will 
sing the role of Azucena when I] Trovatore is broadcast 
from the same station on February 14. Miss Judson has 
just been made the contralto soloist at the Temple on 
West 88th Street, New York City 


Recent Triumphs of 


TEIKO KIWA 


The Inimitable Japanese-European Butterfly 
In Madame Butterfly and Don Pasquale 








Teiko Kiwa as Cio Cio San 

This delightful and popular artist has been reéngaged 
for the seasons of Carnival and Lent 1925-26 for 
Warsaw, Madrid, Vienna, Budapest, and all the 
principal cities of Germany and France, to sing guest 
performances of MADAME BUTTE RFLY and con- 
certs. 


What the press says of some of her recent triumphs as 
Madame Butterfly and Norina in Don Pasquale: 


August 27, 1925, Savona, Il Commerciale:— 

In performances of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly and Doni- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale, at the open air Theatre Wanda, Savona, 
Italy, Teiko Kiwa, the authentic Japanese, showed us a really 
surprising creation of Puccini’s heroine, Madame Butterfly. We 
did not think it possible for this artist, who was so marvelous 
as Butterfly, to stand the test in as difficult a role as Norina 
in Don Pasquale, but we were wrong. She did it, and conquered 
the enthusiastic audience. 


August 24, 1925, L’Avanzata, of Savona:— 


was the celebrated Japanese artist, 
Madame Butterfly, Probably not 
interpretation such as_ hers. 


entrancing in the 


attraction 
who was a real 
dreamed of an 
sweet at her entrance, and 
dramatic in the second, and unsurpassable 
enthusiastic and prolonged applause 
encore after the aria, “Un Bel di 


The main 
Teiko Kiwa, 
even Puccini 
Gracious and 
finale of the first act, 
in the last, there was 
with many cries for 
Vedremo,” 


August 28, 1925, L’Independente of Savona:— 


This star is a joy to hear. With a sweet magnetic voice, 
she is an admirable artist. Her solo was encored at all three 
performances, a triumph for this distinguished young Oriental 
artist. In Don Pasquale, Teiko Kiwa was convincing and 
enchanting as Norina. 


August 26, 1925, Il Cittadino of Savona:— 

Teiko Kiwa as Madame Butterfly won a personal triumph, 
which was well deserved. The audience was at once captivated 
and showed their admiration at the end of the first act with 
many recalls; the highest point of enthusiasm was reached at 
the close of her aria, where she received a tremendous ovation, 
and was forced to encore. The frantic applause for her con- 
tinued throughout the opera 
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Mempuis, TenN.—Again Galli-Curci sang herself straight 
into the hearts of Memphians when she was presented, tor 
the third time by the Cortese Brothers, in a recital that will 
long be remembered. The boxes, dress circle and parquet 
were filled with Memphis society and music lovers, many of 
whom heard her several years ago. The program, which was 
most interesting, included many favorites, and was more 
than doubled. by encores. The singer never seemed to tire, 
responding graciously and generously to the insistent ap- 
plause. ‘the accompaniments and soli of Homer Samuels 
were as usual well received and played an important, part 
in the recital, as did the flute obligati of Manuel Berenguer. 

The Beethoven Club, in bringing such artists as Olga 
Samaroff, pianist, and Louis Graveure, baritone, certainly 
could not find two more charming and- delightful ones, and 
seldom has a concert been given here which brought forth 
such genuine praise and approval. Mr. Graveure was already 
a local favorite, and the members knew that a treat was in 
store. It was Miss Samaroff’s first appearance here, but 
instantly she established herself as an artist. The accom- 
paniments of Arpad Sandor, young Hungarian pianist, re- 
ceived enthusiastic appreciation, It was an unusual concert 
from every viewpoint, and Mrs. J. F. Hill, president of the 

Secthoven Club, and the artist committee, are receiving 
congratulations on the offerings for the season. 

An important feature of Memphis’ musical life is the series 
of Sunday afternoon recitals which are being provided by 
Louise Bowen, lyric soprano. These recitals, which are an 
innovation in Memphis, take place in the Louis XVI ball- 
room of the new Hotel Peabody, and provide a distinct 
cultural asset for music lovers in general. 

The Messiah, under the direction of Adolph Steuerman, 
organist and director of Calvary Episcopal Church Choir, 
was given a creditable rendition, December 20. 

Theodor Bohlmann, pianist; Paolo Grosso, violinist, and 
Mrs. J. W. Canada, soprano, gave a delightful program of 
chamber music in the Hotel Gayoso, December 1 

Delightful was the concert given under the salamiihe of 
the Sarah Law Chapter U. D. C., December 17, in the Hotel 
Chisca. Mrs. Garner Strickland, soprano; Mrs. Frank 
Sturm, pianist, and Harry Kohn, violinist, provided the 
program. An interesting teature was an original poem of 
Mrs. Sturm’s, The Brook Child, which she has given an 
exquisite musical setting. 

Marie Greenwood Worden and Julian Phelan entertained 
with a brilliant reception at the Hotel Peabody in honor of 
Louis Graveure, during his recent stay in Memphis. Invited 
guests were Olga Samaroff and Arpad Sandor. 

A beautiful program was arranged by Mrs. M. E. Finch, 
of the music department of the XIX Century Club, for the 
musicale tea given complimentary to Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
E. Deihl and the faculty of the new Southwestern University. 
A number of Memphis’ artists were heard, including Mrs. 
David Griffith, soprano; Patrick O'Sullivan, pianist, and the 
Apollo Quartet. 

The Memphis Civic Music League announces the engage- 
ment of the Chicago Opera Company for four performances 
in the Municipal Auditorium early in March. The operas to 
be given are Aida, La Traviata, Rigoletto and Carmen. 
This is the second appearance of the Chicago Opera artists 
and Memphians are much interested. The study of the opera 
is being taken up by the various music and literary clubs and 
the advance sale of seats has begun in earnest. jx VED: 


Mme. Foy Gives Chantant and Reception 


The chantant and reception given by Leonore Gordon Foy 
at the Morrowfield Hotel, Pittsburgh, in honor of her 
cousin, Anna W. Hunt, was one of the social events of the 
season. Mrs. Hunt had just returned from an extensive 
European tour. 

The first notes of the chantant were heralded by the 
Stellar Quartet singing numbers from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor and Martha. The singers were Margaret Davies 
Davis, coloratura-soprano; Celia Little, contralto; Thomas 
Strang, tenor; and John Strang, baritone. Edward Griffith, 
harpist, played When the Swallows Homeward Fly and One 
Solemn Hour. Mr. Griffith's technic and execution were 
very pleasing and worthy of that beautiful instrument. 
Virginia Shaw and Warren Kimball gave the popular 
Argentine Tango with striking effect and later in the eve- 
ning Miss Shaw’s Eccentric Dance gave a lighter turn to 
the program. 

Delphine Heimert, coloratura-soprano, was presented for 
the first time in Pittsburgh by Mme. Foy. She sang The 
Bird Song by Felecian David, with flute obligato by W. W. 
Parshley, and created an excellent impression. 

The next number, Un di Felice from La Traviata was 
done in costume by Margaret Davis and Thomas Strang, 
after which Miss Davis sang the Sempre Libera. Both of 
the singers were in excellent voice. 

Elsie McCarthy, well known in Pittsburgh, gave some of 
her fascinating readings in various dialects. 

Sadye Jacobs, dramatic soprano, singing for the first time 
to a Pittsburgh audience, was heard in the One Fine Day 
aria from Madame Butterfly and Musetta’s Waltz Song from 
La Boheme. Mme. Foy predicts a fine career for her. 

The Melody of Love, sung by Miss McCarthy and Mr. 
Kimball while executing their own dance was a pleasant 
surprise for the guests. Marion Duel MacDade ably sup- 
ported them at the piano. A picture that will live in the 
minds of the audience was Delphine Heimert and Elsie 
McCarthy singing a medley of old songs with harp, 
flute and piano accompaniment. Mme. Foy is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of her chantant. 


Frederic Warren Studio Notes 


Mildred Stein sang at the cgncert at St. Regis Cenacle, 
New York, January 8, and her soprano voice was much 
appreciated in a number of songs by American composers. 

Rhea Leddy, mezzo soprano, and William J. Flusk, tenor, 
will broadcast three concerts from Paulist Station WLWL 
on January 28, February 11 and 25. Their numbers will 
consist principally of American songs. Mr. Flusk has also 
appeared at a number of concerts in Newark, Morristown 
and Paterson, N. J. 

Florence Swinarton, Mildred Stein and Rhea Leddy will 
be heard in a program of trios and solos in February at 
the American Institute of Applied Music. 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet—Drama—Lectures 
310 Riverside Drive, New York City Phone Academy 3860 


MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


Available for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - . - . METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 


Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 


WAN YORX teisc-os. 
MARION GREEN 0." 
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INSTRUCTION SOLO VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
668 West 164th Street, New York City 
Telephone 8182 Washington Heights 
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n Programs of unhackneyed 

BER Ld BERNE: songs of musical and lit- 
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ANNA FITZIU 


Soprano Chicago Opera 
Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 
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THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


Instructor of Jessie Craig Adam, Harold Vincent Milligan, Leah Mynderse, Willard Irving Nevins, Frederick W. 
Schlieder, George William Volkel and many other prominent organists. 


Winter Term January, 14th Seventeen East Eleventh Street, New York City 



































DUNNING SYSTEM er scines 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows : — 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, Hew York City, Normal Class July 15, 1926 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard OORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash. York City; Pouch . oageree 345 Clinton 13434 Detroit Avenue; Cleveland, 
g-, Sp " iti os te Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ae eer Season 1925-26, ‘Dallas 
KATHARINE _A ’ ad- an orth, Texas. 
Ison 8t., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky MRS. KATE DEI.L MARDEN, G1 
of Music. Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Miaml, North 16th Street. Portland. ‘Ore. 


Fla., April 14, St. Petersburg, Fla. wrs, WESLEY P 

ALLS E. BARCUS, 1006 Coliege Ave., June 1. Cincinnati Conservatory, 6262 Oram Aveted oats ee 
t. Worth, Texas. July 27. ermal Classes, Feb. 1, three months; 

ne five weeks. 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- ~ 

Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. lege, Sherman, Texas. ae OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, MRS. U. G. PHIPPEN, 1546 Holl * 

BEULAH CROWELL, 201 pe Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. Dallas, Tex. wy ©. 


Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave 
Louls, Mo. Normal Classes June, GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1608 "ae Giudeune te aie iti 


July and Aug. i 

uly a 9 Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine | Avenue, New York City. 

fe ee _ Se rts Bidg., Chicago, Ill.’ 413 Bush ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 & Catalina St., 


Female Dallas, Texas. Winter Los Angeles. 
MRS. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th months in Dallas. June, July, Aug., MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 1431 West Ala- 
St., Stokes City, Okla. Sept. in Chicago. bama Ave., Houston, Texas, 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
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May ing and that makes me doubly happy. Nature has indeed 

op haart ese the “Operatic been very good to me, for I think singing is the greatest gift 

slag a a a God has given to mankind. It uplifts, shows one the beauty 

Pexa , The Young of creation and makes one forget the sad hours. Many peopl 

ete, but most call me ‘The Singer of Happiness’ and indeed I feel I am, 

m to ag : _soubriquet OT because I think the world is beautiful and I love it, the moon, 

American Nig a , vig Mee how . = the sea, the flowers, the birds, and the people My WEG. 
wy n loes not pat 


!uecchese to Go Abroad in 
sels 





long as 


lded with semi-tragic NEW YORK CONCERT 
etic 6 te a ANNOUNCEMENTS 


nouncing 
Lucky part « 





JANUARY 28—New York Symphony Orchestra, afterncon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Mila 
Wellerson, cello recital, evening, Town Hall. 

JIANUARY 29—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
New York Symphony Orchestra, evening; Carnegie Hall; Ashley 
Pettis, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Geza de Kresz, 
violin recital, evening, Aeolian Hall; Tilly Sper, piano recital, 
evening, Wurlitzer Auditorium 

IANUARY )—Cecilia Hansen, viclin recital, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Ignaz 
Friedman, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Solomon, piano 
recital, afternoon, Town Hall; Judith Litante, song recital, eve 

ning, Town Hall; David Mannes Orchestra concert, evening, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Znaida Vocal Studios, evening, 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 

JANUARY 31—Tito Schipa, song recital, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Ethel Leginska, piano recital, afternoon, Ae all; Evelyn 
Howard-Jones, piano recital, afternoon, Town all; Charlotte 
Lund, opera recital, afternoon, Princess Theater; Rhoda Mintz 
ind Viadimir Dubinsky, afternoon, Chickering Hall; Rosa Raisa 
nd Giacom Rimini, song recital, evening, Mecca Auditorium 
Hartmann Quartet, University Club; Lewis Richards and George 
Barrere, harpsichord and flute recital, evening, Steinway Hall es 

FEBRUARY 1-— Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Sepp ' 7h) 
Josef Szigeti, violin recital, evening, Aeolian Hall; Gil Valeriano, LESTER DONATIUE, 
song recital, evening, Town Hall on tour with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 

FEBRUARY ?._ Iulia Glass, piano recital, afternoon, Town Hall; 
Paul Roes, piano recital, evening, Town Hall; Hotel Roosevelt 


Musicale, afternoon is only used to produce special effects, appropriate only in 


FEBRUARY University Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall; Anton certain passages. To employ it constantly would be the 
Civoru, song recital, evening, Aeolian Hall height of unmusicality 
FEBRUARY 4—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegic “With the shutters closed, a lighter pianissimo can be 
— Pee nt yr te leptin om ae Ei Hall; Amer agg than was ever before possible. In other words, 
FEBRUARY Mow Verk © phony Ovebects, eveting, Catnegi Mt fammond has extended the dynamic range of the 
Hall; Friday Morning Mus.cale, Biltmore piano, not only at the soft end, but also in loudness, for 
FEBRUARY 6—Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie there is no doubt that the metal tone reflectors with which 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Philhat the shutters are lined add perceptibly to the strength of 
monic Orchestra, morning and afternoon, Aeolian, Hall; Mme. a fortissimo, though, as I said hefore, not to the extent 
Glee Club Contest, evening, Town Hall; Metropolitan District that the public expected from the amateurish advance no- 
Associated Glee Clubs, evening, Seventy-first Regiment Armory tices which appeared in some of the dailies, anxious to 
mut FEBRUARY 7—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; make a picturesque story at the expense of simple facts. 
JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE ‘yrena Van Gordon, song recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; So “One thing, however, can be done with the aid of the 
ciety of the Friends of Music, afternoon, Town Hall; New York H: ond i Retr} % ‘ Basie be axe . ; 
Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium Ammon invention that was never before possible on the 
rest is FEBRUARY 8—Washington Heights Musical Club, evening, Carnegie piano: a note or chord, once struck, can be increased in 
connecting Hall; Walter Gieseking, piano recital, evening, Aeolian Hall; volume and then again diminished if one so desires. Also 
laughingly he cautious! sured whether or not | . Bruce Benjamin, song _ ital, evening, Town Hall d there is a special sforzando effect to be obtained that is 
help her to rectif he 1 al After five minutes of hee ~ ARY 9—Raymond Koch, song recital, afternoon, Ac Mian Hall; new, and further, the device distinctly adds to the sonority 
orsey Whittington, piano recital, evening, Aeolian Hall; Frieda ¥ 
i work together rit » the conclusion that the Hempel, song recital, evening, Carnegie Hal Of piano tone ; : 
Lucchese’s name is Loukay ZEBRUARY 10—Elizabeth Day, song recital, evening, Acolian Hall; lhe thing I have had to contend with is the fact that 
is in bet. However—as the Isidor Gorn, piano recital, evening, Town Hall the notion got abroad that the Hammond invention brought 
na about revolutionary changes. Nothing could have been 
charming ng singer to be Irish and call. her Lou . in — further from the thoughts of Mr. Hammond than that, 
Casey you will be correct enoughgfor all practical purposes Lester Donahue Explains whose only idea was to develop existing possibilities, and 
With reference to a rumored rip abroad, Mme. Lucchese Lester Donahue, who has been very busy all this season in this he has been entirely successful. He is himself a 
tated: “Yes, I will go to Europe in May, that is at the end of playing a piano fitted with the new devices invented by lover and connoisseur of music and any device that was 
this season's engagement, and © not hide from you that | John Hays Hammond, Jr., dropped into the Musicar mechanical and unmusical would have been distasteful to 
looking forward with a thrill to my visit to the Old Courter office the other day for a chat. him He is continuing experiments and will doubtless 
“It's been a very interesting experience,” said he, “and evolve other entirely legitimate and musical improvements.” 
| have yet to find a musician who is not interested in the In February, Mr. Donahue will spread the new gospel 
demonstrated it. The as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra on a tour of six 
concerts in the middle west, the first time the organization 
has ever visited that section, and in one other concert in 
Washington on the return way. Besides this he is scheduled 
for a number of recitals in various cities. 


yvilh me that the 


rm th any my artistic endeavors.” 


COURIEI rested some time ago—il you imagin 


am 
World. Who wouldn’t in my case It will be my first visit 
» Europe as, with the exception of my appearances in Cuba, 
ada and Mexico, | have never left North America. Yes, Hammond invention when I have 
rivself very fortunate to have been able to achieve one unfortunate thing about it is that the general public 
in this country without the foreign training heret« had been led by daily newspaper articles to expect that 
considered indispensable to any American artist and the piano would stand up on its hind legs or lay down 
vithout the glamour of European appéarance If lam what and roll over like a dog when I told it to. Some headline 
| am in the musical world, | owe it entirely to the United — writer invented the phrase ‘organ tone for the piano,’ and 
States, the place ‘where | was born and where I received all that was most unfortunate. Mr. Hammond's only wish : . “s oy, ee 
l and thought was to take the present piano and develop May Stone’s Artist-I upil for Opera 
legitimate musical lines, Hazel Price, coloratura soprano, artist-pupil of May 
Stone, has been engaged to sing Rosina in a performance 
of The Barber of Seville, in which Stracciari will have the 
principal role, on January 26, at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia. Miss Price was the soloist at the’ Bee- 


thoven Society concert on January 22. 


my education and traming 
his young singer, whose successes entitle her to an en a few of its possibilities along 
iable place among American prima donnas, when approached and he certainly has accomplished that. The public was 
f the numerous triumphs achieved this season unfortunately led to expect that the difference would be 
appearances all of which have won for her a golden crop noticeable every moment. Why, sometimes I do not touch 
if headlines—merely smiled and said, “Oh, | do not deserve the extra pedal which controls the shutter device in half 
iny credit at all.-1I sing because | am happy, and I love to a program. There is nothing ‘circusy’ about the device. It 


—, _ Management : 
RAISA "="... RIMINI 
1451 Broadway New York 


Dramatic Sopranc Baritone 
Chicago Opere Company BALDWIN PIANO VOCALION RECORDS Chicago Opera Company 


Greatest Living American Soprano 

Available for Recitals, Oratorio, Opera 
Management: 

M. H. HANSON 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
PIANIST isi23 
September to December - - Orient 

January to April “ - - America 

Exclusive Management; DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Rolls Columbia Records 


Kroc.-Wittexe- Giornt 


“Great tonal beauty, balance, repose and fine style.” “er “The performances were of superlative quality.” 
N. Y. Evening Sun W. J. Henderson N. Y. Times Olin Downes 


n the subject « 


























The Elshuco Tric uses the Steinway piano and records for the Brunswick Co. Management: Emma Je~r~ ette Brazier, 100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y, 
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MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 
Pianist—Teacher 


Studio: 22 West 88th St., New York. Tel. 5294 Schuyler 


IMISCHAKOFF 


ncert Master of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
n Violin Studio: < West 71st St. “i 10008 Ne lew York City 











VARDI MUSIC SCHOOL 
307 Lenox Avenue, New York City 2666 Morningside 


Joseph Vora, \—<-—~ and Violinist: Anna Joffa Vardi, Piano 
Pedagogue: Anton Asenmacker, Cello 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 





WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


WILHELM FLAM 


Vocal Studio: Berlin- Wilmersdorf 
Assmannshausenerstr. lla 
Present and past Artist poets include Leo Slezak, Theo- 
dor Scheid! (Berlin Staatsoper), Helene Wildbrunn 
(Vienna Opera), Leo Schiitzendorf (Berlin Staatsoper), 
Joseph Schwars, « etc. 














FLORENCE 


LEONARD 


PIANO 


Assistant to Breithaupt 
500 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Baker Building, Philadelphia 

















MIAMI CONSERVATORY 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 





Complete School of Allied Arts 





BERTHA FOSTER, Director 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


























A tribute to Kranich & Bach from Mary Mellish, 
Soprano, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Kranich & Bach, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

Allow me to express my sincere appreciation of 
your splendid pianos. 

They are unexcelled in beauty of tone. 


Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Mary MELtisH. 


, ICH- = “BACH 


ltra- PIANOS 
S and aa PIANOS 
235 E. 23rd St. New York 16 W. 125th St. 


310 So. Micuican Ave., Cuicaco 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 











CaseL.a, ALrrevo—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb. 6. 

CHERKASSKY, SuHura~—Lawrence, Mass,, Feb, 7. 

CLaussen, Jutia—Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 28 and Feb. 18; New York 
City (College) April 14. 

Coates, Joun-——-Winnipeg, Man., Can., Feb. 1; Brandon, Man., Can., 
Feb. 2: Moose Jaw, Sask., Can., Feb. 4; Regina, Sask., Can., Feb. 5; 
Vancouver, B. C., Can., Feb. 8; Victoria, B. C. Can. Feb. 9; Ed 
monton, Alberta, Can., Feb. 15. 

Dapmun, Rovat—St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9; Bethany, W. Va., Feb. 11 

Davis, Ernest—-Washington, D. C., Feb. 9; Baltimore, Md., Feb. 10; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 11. 

Enesco, Georces—Columbus, O., Feb. 2; Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 7; 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 8; Buffalo, N. Y. i‘ 

Firescu, Cart-—Minneapolis and St. Paul (with Minneapolis Orches 
tra) Minn., Jan. 28 and 29; Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31. 

FionzaLey Quartet—Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 3; Tallahassee, Fla., 


Feb. 5; Greensboro, N. C., Feb. 8; Boston, Mass., Feb. 12; Schenec 
tady, N. Y., Feb. 15. 
Gance, Fraser—-Scarsdale, N. Y., Jan. 29. 


Giannini, Dusotina—Denver, Colo., Feb. 8 

Gratncer, Percy—Lubbock, Tex., Feb. 5; 
Findlay, O., Feb. 11; La Porte, Ind., Feb. 15; 
16; co gg , Pastor Mich., Feb. 17; Js ackson, 
Ashtabula, Feb. 19, 

HiInsnaw’s Ns Rated or Ficaro—Tucson, 
Ariz., Feb. 6; Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 9; 

Hucnes, Epwin—Hollywood, Fla., Feb. 1; 


* springfield, Mo., Feb. 8; 
Kankakee, IIl., Feb. 
Mich., Feb. 18; 


Ariz., Feb. 5; 
Pomona, Cal., 


Miami, Fla., 





land, Fla., Feb. 4 
Hurcnueson, Ernest—Detroit, Mich., Feb. 8. 
Imanpr, Rorert—Riviere du Loup, Can., Jan, 29. 
Kinpier, Hans—-St. Louis, Mo., lan. 28; Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31; 


Penn Yan, N. Y., Feb. 10; Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 11; N.Y. ¢ 
(Philharmonic) Feb. 13 and 14; Manchester, N. H., Feb. 15; 
Washington, D, C., Feb. 17; Omaha, Nebr., Feb. 19; Winona, 
Feb, 22; Rochester, Minn., Feb, 23; Detroit, Mich., Feb. 27 

Lent, Sytvia—Chambersburg, Pa., Feb 6. 


Letz Quartetr—Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 9; Reading, Pa., Feb. 10; 
Altoona, Pa., Feb. 11. 
Levitzx1, Miscua—Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 4; Denver, Colo., Feb. 8; 


Grinnelle, Ia., Feb. 11. 
Maier, (Guy) anno Parrison (Ler) 
Feb. 4; Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9. 
Morrisey, Marie—Bedford, Md., Feb. 15. 


Lawrence (Maier alone) Kans., 


Murpny, Lamrert—Waterloo, Ia., Feb, 1; Marshalltown, Ia., Feb. - 
Oskaloosa, Ia., Feb. 4; Columbus, Nebr., Feb. 5; Greenfield, Mass., 
Feb, 12 

Onecin, Sicrip—Denver, Colo., Jan, 29. 

Patton, Frep—Ottawa, Can., Mar. 15; Pittsburg (Music Festival) 
Kans., Apr. 27, 29, 30; Spartanburg (Music Festival in Elijah) 
N. C., May 5S. 

RooseveLtt, Emity—Lowell, Mass., Feb. 22; Boston (Handel and 


Haydn Society in Elijah) Mass., Apr. 4; Halifax Music Festival, 
Apr. 12, 13, 14. 


Rusinstein, Beryi—Cleveland, O., Feb, 5 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC Cuom— Marietta, O., Feb. 8; Columbus, O., Feb 
9; Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 10; Bloomington; Ind., Feb. 11 
Stancey, He_ten—-Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14. 


ZimpBaist, Errem—Columbia, Mo., Jan. 28; Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 29 


A Hageman Reception 


On January 21 Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman gave a 
delightful reception at their home in West 86th Street in 
honor of Mrs. Caroline Smith, Mrs. Judson Rives and Merle 
Armitage, all of Los Angeles. During the evening Robert 
Frothingham showed and described some interesting pictures 
of a trip through the wilds of Arizona. Among the invited 
guests were: Charles Triller, Lucrezia Bori, Mme. 
D'Alvarez, Adolph Lewisohn, Count and Countess Janni, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Hamilton, Mrs. Fraser Gange and Miss 
Gange, Paul Althous, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Gustafson, Jr., 
Andres de Segurola, Wm. S. Brady, Marie Rappold, Marion 
Telva, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Saenger, Sam Franko, Dr. and 
Mrs. Kraetzer, Mrs. Felix Salmond, Kathryne Meisle, Mr. 
and Mrs. P, Gallico, Louise Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 


Van Vhiet, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Weil, Mme. Marie Sundelius, Mr. and Mrs 
Fortune Gallo, Richard Copley, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh 
Haensel, Antonia Sawyer, Pierre Key, Antonio Scotti, G 
Setti, George Bernard, Molly D. Brown, Mrs. Wood 
Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Harling, R. Hallgarten, Mrs. 
Florence Foster Jenkins, |. Jacobson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Isaacson, Calvin Franklin, Mrs. C. Klinger, Marion Lind 
say, Mme. Novello Davies, Lawrence Leonard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hartwell Cabell, Dr. and Mrs. Irving Voorhees, Frieda 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Berbecker, Elsa Alsen, 
Ernest Urchs, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutchinson, Mr, and 
Mrs. Carl Tollefson, Agnes Trainor, Mr. and Mrs. Williard 
Brown, Mrs, L. B. Swift, Grace Northrup, Greta Masson, 
Mrs. KE. Cook Smith, Rosa Low, Alexander Low, Walter 
E. Koons, Mrs, Harrison-Irvine, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 


Axman, Julian Clarance Levi, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Osgood, 


Katherine Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Emil’a 
Ros, Francis Greer Goodman, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Bier 
hoff, Neal Begley, Beverly Hester, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 


Rhodes, Frank Wendt, Mrs. 
Mrs. Christine Brooks, Mr. 


Miss Wardle, 
Adler, Mr. and 


Arthur Chapin, 
and Miss Charles 


Mrs. Arthur Schwarz, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Jais, Jane J 
Hawley, Mr. and Mrs. John Worley, Elias Hecht, Betty 
Brainard, Mrs. C. Balke, A. Minor, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Bergh, Ethel Alexander, and Mr. and Mrs. Percy Rector 


Stephens. 


Harriet Foster Gives Musical Reception 


On January 21, from four until seven o'clock, Harriet 
Foster, well known contralto and teacher of New York, 
held a musical reception in her beautiful studios, which was 
attended by many persons prominent in the musical and 
social world. Mme, Foster proved a. charming hostess 
During the afternoon, much enjoyed by those present, a 
short musical program was given. Much interest centered 
in a young Russian artist, Mme. Baschoer-Spialek, whose 
beautiful voice and skill in interpretation, brought her 
much praise, which naturally reflected highly on the work 
that she has received under Mrs. Foster. She ought to 
have an exceedingly bright future. Her well chosen selec 
tions included Lisa’s aria from the third act of Pique Dame 
(Tschaikowsky), some Russian folk songs and Soldata 
Sense Amore, a delightful Italian folk song which she 
sang exquisitely. One of Mrs. Foster’s younger pupils was 
also heard, Julia McGuire, who was well received, and 
showed careful training. She contributed The Little Shep 
herd Song, Wintter Watts, and A Spring Morning, H. Lane 
Wilson. 

Mary Pinney, pianist, 
tions, among them the Chopin nocturne in F 
and a Bach prelude. 
Pettee, whose talent is marked; 
paniments for the singers. 


was heard in several beautiful selec 
sharp maior 


Another young pianist was Marian 
she also played the accom- 
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Teacher of Macbeth D’Aloares, Sparkes, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists 
Studios: 62 West 70th St., New York City. Tel. 


S. 
BASS BARITON E 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 


ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 
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COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR OPERA, CONCERT OR CHURCH 
65 Central Park West, N. Y. City 
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Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 


Hall] sen teres” 
William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF ame 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
**A Symphony Orchestra in Brass** 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
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Walter 
Henry 





- Schuyler 3680 











Concert Munagement GEORGE ENGLES 


Acoli n Buliding - 
Steinway Piano 














ANTONIO 


GORTIS 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
VICTOR RECORDS 


Woeruiizen (252 [ese 


The World’s 
Finest SMALL 
GRAND PIANO 


120 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 
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Frank T. Kintzing presents | 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


‘““MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


**NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETT!I 
World Premiere in December by the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Also Guest Artist with Manhattan Opera Co. on four weehs’ 
tour January 15th to February 15th, 1926 





Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 











HUGHES 


Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 340 W, 89th St., New York 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


Joser REGNEAS 2222 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knabe Bullding, New York City 


5 5 ASCHENFELDER 


7 Vocal Studios 


s 42 West 69th Street ow. ” ain 
‘Telephone 3616 Endico 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, texor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI! CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MAGENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y¥" 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 
Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment cf 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
(Signed) Eanst Von Douwawyt.” 


WALTER MILLS 
BARITONE 


ELIZABETH QUAILE Sr*sanc 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 


22 East 89th Street : : 3 New York 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Ad 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 
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ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
M. DICKORE 


For terms apply: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


(Paris—London—Dresden— Weimar) 
Pianist, Composer, Ensemble Work 


Highly successful in preparing Pupils for Repertoire, Concert, or 
Exams (Voice or Piano). Studied Stavenhagen, Garcia, ete. Endorsed 
by Clara Novello Davies, as her Southern representative, 


Member of Key Club 
504 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


SINGING ACADEMY-—— 


202 rue deCourcelies Paris, France 
for Pablic 


SWAYNE °:= 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Qual d'Orsay) Paris vii, France 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 


the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 
will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished without 
charge by correspondence or in personal in- 
terviews. 


Milan office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-345 




















MUSICAL COURIER 
Rodzinski Scores Philadelphia Success 


An American debut that aroused much interest in Phila- 
delphia was that made at the Academy of Music by Artur 
Rodzinski as guest conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
of that city. The concert attracted a very large audience, 
a delegation from the Polish legation in Washington being 
present. Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was also there. Dr. Rodzinski made a brilliant 
impression upon his hearers, giving an unusually fine ren- 
dition of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique Symphony and a 
varied program of, additional numbers. His auditors were 
so pleased with the excellence of his work that they inter 
rupted between movements to give him a hearty ovation. 
He was presented with a floral wreath by the legation. 
There was no doubt that Dr. Rodzinski met with the suc 
cess that his able leadership merited. Following are some 
of the criticisms accorded him by the Philadelphia press 
after his appearance: 

The Record said: “Dr. Rodzinski, who has come here 
unheralded and with practically no publicity, entrenched him- 


©) Goldensky 


ARTUR RODZINSKLI. 


at the first hearing as a conductor of most exceptional 
Such men are needed in this country and we hope 
some fine orchestra sufficiently fortunate to secure 
his services.” The Evening Public Ledger stated: “Dr. 
Rodzinski read the works admirably, showing himself a 
complete master of the art of handling an orchestra, getting 
many exquisite effects from the tone poem. He won a great 
with the large audience.” The Public Bulletin 
“The musicians responded splendidly to Dr. Rod- 
zinski’s leadership. The reading of the Pathetique gave 
greater cohesion to the work and one may guess it comes 
closer to the composer’s own ideas than most that have 
been heard in Philadelphia recently.” 

Dr. Rodzinski will appear again with the 
Orchestra in Philadelphia as guest conductor on 
29 and 30. 


self 
talent. 
to see 


success 
wrote : 


Philadelphia 
January 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey Active 


Following immediately upon the announcement that she 
was available for recitals and concerts, requests began to 
come to Corinne Rider-Kelsey from the Middle West, where 
she has sung so often and with such success in the past, 
and the result was four concerts before her New York re- 
cital. She sang in Sandusky, Ohio, before a soldout house, 
giving her New York program intact. The following week 
she sang the part of Elizabeth in Tannhauser with the 
Toledo Choral Society to an audience of 2,800 people. Three 
nights later, she sang the New York program again to the 
students of the Hillsdale Conservatory of Music. 

Her appearance at the Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, 
Ohio, was especially arranged when the directors found that 
she was to be available, although their series was more than 
full already. Mme. Rider-Kelsey began her studies at this 
conservatory and has appeared there many times during her 
career, but never to better advantage or under more pleasant 
circumstances than at this time, when she impressed her 
audience particularly with her ability to make a perfectly 
balanced program and sing it with equally perfect balance. 

In connection with the subject of program making, Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey has arranged two programs of All- English 
songs for the benefit of those who prefer songs in their 
native tongue, and has surprised even herself with the 
amount of literature available for such a program. Her 
first groups consist of the beautiful old arias and songs 
sung formerly by Jenny Lind, Mme. Patti, Christine Nils- 
son and those favorites who knew how to reach their public 
so well. - 
Engagements for ( Gescheidt Singer 


Marshall Monroe, tenor, was soloist at Vassar College 
on December 13, when Bach’s Christmas Oratorio was pre- 
sented by the choir; he showed his excellent training in the 
difficult florid passages in this work for his exceptionally 
high range lends itself to this difficult oratorio very easily. 
December 6, Mr. Monroe was soloist for the dinner concert 
at the Hotel Vanderbilt; his program included Wagner's 
Prize Song and selections by Gretchaninoff, Curran and 
Chadwick. 

Mr. Monroe is rapidly becoming well known and sought 
after in the concert and oratorio field. 

Mr. Monroe is an artist-pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt. 


Curtis Institute Faculty Recital 


A huge audience that crowded the foyer of the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, and was described as “the largest 
it has ever accommodated” attended the recital given on 
January 7 by Josef Hofmann, head of the piano department 
of the Curtis Institute of Music. 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 
with a Vaait pate MASTER IDEA 
Practical 
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chology of f Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 
which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. Phone 1467 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hall 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD usstetcior 


Assistan Vincent V. Hubberd 
i Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


Estelle LIEBLING 
Soprano 
Studio: 145 West 55th St., New York 


BELLAMANN #38... 


K aTnenine 
in Voice Placement 


Studio: 200 wae orth Street, New York. Phone-Circle 3560 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N.Y. - - Phone 1452 ‘rafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture — Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 


ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER _ LOS KAMP 


Coach - - Concert Teacher of Singing 


Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3135 Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL : NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Pedagogy Monday morning, Thursday evening. 

Sight Singing Tuesday evening, Tuesday and 
Friday morning. 

Musicianship daily. 

Children’s Classes daily. 

Advanced Course Friday. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 6551 


January 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects "a interest to our readers, free of 
el 





ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Course 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. . 
The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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World’s Famous Contralto 














134 W. 95th St., N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8673 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 














ToLevo, On10.—The Eurydice Club, under the direction of 
Mrs. Zella_ B. Sand, gave the first concert of its thirty-fifth 
season, ember 1, in the Coliseum. The assisting soloists 
were Diti€ Howell, New York soprano, and Helen Wright 
Wilmington, Toledo pianist. Mrs. Wilmington recently re- 
turned from Paris where she was the pupil of Alfred Cortot. 
J. Harold Harder was at, the piano for the club and also for 
Miss Howell, playing the accompaniments in faultless style. 
The Eurydice Club is Toledo’s oldest musical organization. 

The Toledo Choral Society, conducted by Mary Willing 
Megley, gave its third annual per formance of Handel's 
Messiah at the Coliseum, December 22, with a chorus of 400, 
accompanied by thirty members of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. The soloists were Lucille Terrell Nemeyer, 
soprano; Helen Masters Morris, contralto; Reginald Morris, 
tenor, all of Toledo, and Fred Newell Morris, bass, of 
Indianapolis. The work was impressive and elicited merited 
applause by an audience which filled the auditorium to 
capacity. 

On December 4, at the Ashland Avenue Baptist Church, a 
two-piane-recital was given by Mary Willing Megley and 
William- Hosier Rhoades, assisted by John Gordon Seeley, 
organist. °' 

Gerald McLaughlin, young ‘violinist of Toledo, gave his 
third annual recital, December 15, in St. Ursula’s auditorium. 
Lucile Hatt was the accompanist. 

George Harold Morgan, pianist and organist, formerly 
of Toledo, and his wife, Nora Fauchald, soprano soloist, 
appeared in joint recital on December 29, in the Second 
Baptist Church in East Toledo. 

A program of Christmas music was given by members 
of the Monday Musicale, December 14, in the Greene 
auditorium. Those appearing were Mrs. Louis Bruyere, 
soprano; Mrs. Harold Sherman, contralto; Gladys Hill 
Carpenter, violinist, and Lucille Gaudern, pianist. The ac- 
companists were Mrs. R. C. Longfellow, Mrs. Walter Ride- 
out and Edna Beach Webb. 


Yascha Fishberg Pupils Heard 

Pupils of Yascha Fischberg gave a delightful recital, 
January 10, in De Witt Clinton Hall, before an audience 
that was warm in its appreciation of their individual ability. 
That Mr. Fischberg is a teacher of merit, with a keen 
insight into the capabilities of the juvenile violinists was 
amply demonstrated in the splendid program which twenty 
youthful students presented. Those who participated were 
Walter Klebanoff, Dorothy Newman, Paul Bauman, David 
Wasserman, Miriam Fischberg, Max Metz, Irving Rainkin, 
Sidney Hellman, Irving Wise, Jacob Leff, Ida Epstein, 
Henry Uselaner, Jack Wolinsky, Louis Fox, Max Schwartz, 


ever since 
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Henry Weinapple, Michael Infranco, Alex Solomon, 
Fischberg and Ontonio Gisone. 

Mr. Fischberg is to be congratulated on the excellent re- 
sults displayed by his pupils. 


Allen 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 


answered seriatim. 
VOICES AND ACTING 


“Do you consider it requisite that a singer should be a 
good actor? Is it not possible for a poor actor to make 

a great success in singing an important role? Not all 

the great opera singers seem to have ideas of acting, but 

they apparently make successes jugf the same. 

Really, it seems as if an opera singer should have some 
idea at least of acting t o carry out the part being sung. Yet 
there have been great prima donnas who were what may be 
alluded to as “sticks” on the stage. A beautiful voice, well 
trained, may cover a multitude of sins as far as acting is con- 
cerned, but if there is not an exceptionally good voice, re 
lack of acting is usually criticized. On the other hand, 
poor equipment as to voice mav be overlooked if the cali 
is of, superior quality. The opera of Manon was sung in 
this country years ago by an artist whose acting was so su- 
perb that the lack of voice was of little consequence, The 
singing was secondary to the acting. That was, of course, an 
exception. Poor voice and poor acting combined are fatal. 
Another case was that of a new opera which was given to 
New York with a much advertised prima donna. It was 
really laughable, for the prima donna had only a passably 
good voice, and not the slightest idea of acting. 

That acting is of importance to the singer seems to be 
established by the fact that, however good the singing may 
be, there is always criticism if it, is not accompanied by at 
least a small attempt at acting the part, as well as singing it. 

RUINING VOICES 
“In talking with pupils it is often a surprise to hear 
them criticize some teacher or other with the remark 

that he or she ‘ruined’ such and such a voice. Indeed I 

have heard teachers criticizing their competitors with the 

same remark. Do you think there are as many voices 
ruined as one would gather from what one hears said in 
studios ?” 

That talk of ruining voices has been going on apparently 
teachers of singing were invented. The writer 
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once visited a large city for the purpose of making the ac 


quaintance of the musicians. Sad to relate, in every stulio 
the teaching of a rival was commented on, always with ‘he 
remark that he or she had ruined a certain pupil's voice. By 


the time the round of studios had been visited there was not 
one teacher left who had not ruined an otherwise promising 
singer's voice. This was so absurd on the face of it that it 
had no effect upon the opinion of the qualifications of the 
teachers, but deeply impressed the fact of the jealousy ex 


isting. Not all the pupils of any special teacher prove su 
cessful. But not all pupils can grasp the meaning of words 
from a teacher, no matter what the subject taught \ 


teacher may have a series of brilliant pupils who make 
cesses, but there will be some who are not up to that level, 
Teachers everywhere have this experience, is not-an 
exception in music. 


so it 


Liebling Concert Captivates Pierre, S. D. 

George Liebling, pianist, recently appeared at the audi 
torium in Pierre, S. D., before a large audience. Quoting the 
Pierre Daily Dakotan as to Mr, L iebling’s success the paper 
says: “George Liebling is an artist. He thoroughly capti 
vated with his own compositions and with his splendid techuic 
holding his audience so raptly in attention that they showed 
great reluctance to leave following his last encore.” 

While in that city, Mr. Liebling was féted by the Governor 
of the state at a reception, at which the artist contributed < 
number of selections. He also had occasion to come in con 
tact with, and study to a little extent, the music of .the 
American Indian, obtaining some local atmosphere for scme 
future compositions. On January 10 at Kimball Hall, ve 
cago, Mr. Liebling, assisted by Devora Nadworney, contr: 
of the Chicago Opera, gave a program of Schumann, Schu 
bert, Liebling and Liszt compositions, 


Wynema McKinley vs. Goldie Hutchins 

There was an article in a recent issue regarding a convert 
at the First Congregational Church, Washington, D. C.. in 
which it was stated that Wyhema McKinley is the contralto 
soloist at that church. Miss McKinley sang at the concert in 
question, but Goldie Dressler Hutchins is the regular con 
tralto soloist, a position she has held for more than fou 
years, 


Distinguished Audience at Flonzaley Concert 


A distinguished audience that included in the boxes Ar 
turo Toscanini and Rachmaninoff, attended the second Fion 
zaley subscription concert, which proved to be a soldsout 
affair with the Standing Room Only sign adorning ‘the 
box-office window. The third concert of the Flonzaley 
series will take place March 2, with the assistance of Wanda 


Landowska at the harpsichord. 
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Providence, R. 1. gave a recital under 
1 American Guild of Orgamists at City 
College, January 18. She has played in European countries, 
and is the first woman to have given, a recital in Lincoln 
Cathedral, England. She has recently been a pupil of Bonnet, 
who enthusiastically endorses her 4 small audience heard 
and modern music very well performed 
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Marie Van Gelder, teacher of voice at the New York 
College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, has within 
three years given thirty lecture principally on Ger 
man Lieder; in the Board of Greater 
New York 
VIRGINIA 
Virguiia Moreno, gave an invitation recital in 
Chickering Hall, January 20, with William Reddick at the 
pano; his new \pril Eestasy, was one of her best sung 
numbers 
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The Hotel Majestic—A Musicians’ Hostelry 

Chat the Hotel Majestic on Central Park West has become 
an important center of musical life in New York is not sur- 
prising when one that the president, 
Townsend, began his career as a musician, and that Jerome 
Hart, widely known among musicians and music lovers, is 
director of entertainments In a recent conversation with 
Mr. Townsend he revealed that as a young man he possessed 
a good baritone voice, and was studying singing with a view 
to appearing in opera. However, owing to the fact 
that he had not then developed his present robust physique, 
Henschel, the eminent conductor, singer and teacher, 
advised him to confine himself to concert work After a 
few recitals this did not appeal to young Townsend and so 
he decided to devote his time to business, and secured a 
position at the then famous Palmer House in Chicago, He 
became assistant that hostelry, and worked his 
way up in the hotel business, until several years ago he took 
over the management of the Majestic in New York, of which 
he is now president 

It is interesting to note that during the time Mr 
has been associated with the 
been entertained there as 
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Townsend 
Hotel Majestic such guests have 
Eames, Melba, Nordica, Calvé 
and Carus« Mr. -Townsend recalls the night Caruso made 
his debut at the Metropolitan, at which time the singer was 
Majestic. ‘Mr. Townsend chanced to go down 
with Caruso that night, and congratulated 
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him on his engagement, whereupon the tenor called attention 
to his nervousness, for he was shaking with excitement at 
the prospect of his approaching debut. A musician himself, 
and having sung before large audiences, Mr. Townsend was 
able to sympathize with and encourage the great tenor. 

The Majestic continues to house prominent musicians, and 

Captain Hart has done very much to make the hotel the 
favorite residential resort of the leading musicians of the 
world. It is he who is mainly responsible for the present 
excellent musical activities there. He began his work at 
the Majestic last year, and brought with him as guests some 
thirty-five to forty musicians, as many as twenty sojourning 
at the hotel at one time. The following list of names will 
give an idea of the calibre of the musicians who have recently 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Majestic: Rachmaninoff, Rosa 
Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, John Amadio, Martinelli, Bonci, 
Florence Austral, John Coates, Eugene Goossens, Evelyn 
Howard-Jones, Gerald Moore, William Murdoch, Solomon, 
Gabrilowitsch and Mme. Clara Clemens, Fritz Reiner, Moisei- 
witsch, Phyllis Archibald, Luella Melius, Ursula Greville, 
Leff Pouishnoff, Boris Sakharoff, Cecilia Hansen, Chaliapin, 
Melchior, Andreas Dippel, Marie Morrisey, Sigrid Onegin; 
Ilse Marvenga, Will .Ortman, Elvira de Hidalgo, Louise 
Homer and Joseph Piastro Borissoff, Emmy Kosary, Prof. 
\. von Buttykay, Solito de Solis, Carl Ruggles, and 
Melchior. 

When the Cincinnati Orchestra gave a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on January 6 the leading musicians of that organization 
made the Majestic their headquarters. The William Wade 
Hinshaw Opera Company and the International Composers’ 
Guild are now also making the Majestic their centre for 
meetings and rehearsals. 

Theodore’s Little Symphony 
radio audiences through its bi-weekly performances from 
station WFBH at the Hotel Majestic, plays nightly in the 
Glow Room and Lounge, and Captain Hart arranges special 
Sunday evening concerts. Among prospective fixtures at the 
Majestic is an opera recital, Pelleas and Melisande, by Mrs. 
George Lee Bready, on the evening of Tuesday, February 
9, under the management of Margaret Kemper ; ‘concert by 
the Peruvian baritone, Leopoldo Gutierrez and Julian Huarte, 
composer, under the auspices of the Pan-American Union, 
on the evening of February 10; and a piano recital by Hans 
sarth (by request) on Monday evening, February 15. 


Orchestra, well-known to 


Randegger Conservatory Students Meet 


The Order of the Sharps and Flats—the student organiza- 
tion of the Randegger Conservatory of Music—held its 
meeting January 7 at the Conservatory. A noteworthy fact 
is that in this group were members and friends from many 
different states and countries, gathered at this institution for 
trusical development under ‘the supervision of G. Aldo 
Randegger, pianist and lecturer on various phases of music. 
selections were played by Maja Hackh, Annette 
and Sylvia Simms, and vocal numbers by Elsa 
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Tue Rtarto 
that the much talked of 
Vanishing American, had been shown to New York audi- 
ences for many weeks at the Criterion Theater, its arrival 
at the Rialto‘last week evidently added materially to the huge 
audiences that attended throughout the week. All in all, 
it is a remarkably good production, and there are some 
scenes that are unusually fine. Richard Dix is at his best in 
the role of the warrior chief; the other leads are taken by 
Lo's Wilson, Noah Beery and Malcolm McGregor. 

Willy Stahl gave a spirited reading of Adam’s If I Were 
King overture, and both he and the orchestra men were 
roundly applauded at the close. Gilbert and Wimp, ukulele 
vocalists, played and sang, although in the back of the house 
they could scarcely be heard. The dance team of Cunning- 
ham and Clemens was excellent. Hy C. Geis, at the organ, 
contributed the Lonesomest Girl in Town. There were also 
the Rialto Cinemevents and another clever Aesop Fable. 

Tue Rivori 

There was an unusually fine program at the Rivoli last 
week, beginning with Von Suppe's Poet and Peasant Over 
ture, played by the Rivoli Orchestra under the direction of 
Nathaniel Finston, which was received with enthusiasm by 
the appreciative audience. Eddie Elkins and His Melody 
Mixers gave a delightful interpretation of Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue and an additional selection, Sometime. 
Harold Ramsay, at the Rivoli Grand Organ, offered an 
amusing presentation of Sleepy Time Gal, with the audience 
joining in the chorus. Of particular interest was the Moon- 
light Fantasy, devised and staged by John Murray Anderson, 
which introduced William Stamm, tenor, and Ruth Urban, 
soprano, whose voices blended delightfully in several duets. 
The Publix Quartet, Lenora’ss Jewels, the Six Pashas and 
the Publix Corps de Ballet, assisted by “The Man in the 
Moon,” added to a colorful unit that was generally enjoyed. 
The feature picture introduced Raymond Griffith in Hands 
Up, and nothing as funny has this writer witnessed since 
Harold Lloyd's The Freshman. The Charleston has been 
scen in many guises, but never before, it is believed, has a 
hand of savage Indians adopted it in place of the traditional 
pow-wow. It is a picture to be enjoyed by old and young 
alike. Topics of the Day and a surprising plastic scenic film 
novelty completed the program. 

Tue Capirot. 

At the Capitol last week there was offered the same 
artistic program presented the preceding week, with the ex- 
ception of Louise Loring, a charming soprano, who sang an 
aria from La Gioconda. Miss Loring disclosed a voice of 
rich quality and fine timbre and was the recipient of much 
applause from the large audience. The program opened 
with an overture by Rimsky-Korsakoff, followed by a dance 
number, Saint-Saéns’ The Swan, beautifully interpreted by 
Vlasta Maslova, Russian ballerina, who again had the assist- 
ance of Yasha Bunchuk, cellist, and Carl Scheutze, harpist. 
Other numbers were A Chinese Fantasy, sung by Marjorie 
Harcum and William Robyn, and The Legend of the Pearl, 
danced by Doris Niles, Bayard Rauth, Vlasta Maslova and 
the entire Capitol ballet. The feature picture was Mike, a 
Marshall Neilan production, also held over from the week 
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Klumpp. Following the program the customary critical 
discussion of the numbers was directed by Josephine Cufari., 

These occasions serve a real function in developing assur 
ance in the students, by providing experience in performing 
before thoughtful hearers, as well as by requiring analytical 
attention on the part of all for the purpose of the general 
discussion. 





before. Other films were Tunis, an educational feature, and 
the Capitol Magazine. 


THe Mark STRAND 


Emil Gerstenberger wrote a jazz rhapsody especially for 
the orchestra at the Mark Strand Theater, and at the 
performances last week it was given its initial hearing. 
This is said to be the first rhapsody composed for a sym- 
phony orchestra and rendered without re sorting to the use 
of saxophones, banjos, pianos and “tricking” with jazz 
band instruments. Mr. Gerstenberger has been commis- 
sioned by the Mark Strand Theater to write several more 
jazz rhapsodies, which will be introduced by the orchestra 
at that theater under Carl Edouarde. 

Following the Topical Review, Joseph Plunkett presented 
his New Mark Strand Frolics, and again there was much 
enthusiasm over the splendid array of attractions. Various 
brands of cigarettes were represented in the dances given 
by Rita Owen and the ballet. Miss Owen also sang You 
Lying Little Daisy in comic fashion. Then Dimitri Tiom- 
kin and Michel Khariton played the Rachmaninoff Prelude 
in C sharp minor and a Chopin waltz in arrangements for 
two pianos, In Pompadour Days, Pauline Miller, soprano, 
looking charming in hoop skirt and white wig, gave pleasure 
in her rendition of Friml’s L’Amour Toujour L’Amour, 
following which Mlle. Klemova, M. George and the ballet 
danced Pompadour Valse. The climax of the Frolics came 
with The Night Club, in which the scenery and costumes 
were unusually striking. The entire ensemble, including the 
principals already mentioned and Edward Albano, Krevoff 
and De Pace, collaborated in making the finale a brilliant 
affair. Henry Dreyfus deserves credit for designing the 
costumes and scenes. 

The feature picture was Just Suppose, 
Barthelmess. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Lisle, Il].—On January 6 the Orchestra-Band came 
back to Lisle in the best of spirits from the tour in Cleve- 
land and Youngstown. Under Rev. Francis Sindelar, the 
Collegians have met with unexpected success wherever they 
appeared. In every concert orchestra and band were featured. 
The twenty members play thirty-six instruments. Within 
a short time the Orchestra-Band troupe will be heard in one 
of the Chicago Loop Theatres. i 

Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

rovidence, R. L—The Chopin Club observed its an 
nuabguest night in Memorial Hall when the Lenox String 
Quartet and Frances Nash, pianist, were heard for the first 
time, » The large audience showed appreciation by sincere 
and earnest applause. 

Marie Conde, coloratura soprano, and Jacobus Langendoe, 
cellist, were the artists chosen for the second concert given 
by the Jewish Community Centre in their home on Benefit 
Street. There was a large audience present and both artists 
were well received. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousevitzky con- 
ducting, gave the second concert of their series in Infantry 
Hall before a large audience. Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 in 
C minor, op. 68, was given a skilful reading, the previous 
numbers being Fragment from the Apocalypse and Kikimora, 
by Liadoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s suite for orchestra from 
the Tsar Saltan. 

The Providence Festival Chorus, John B. Archer, con- 
ductor, assisted by Sophie Braslau, contralto, and John 
Campbell, tenor, gave a concert in the Albee Theater, Louise 
Lindler being the accompanist for Miss Braslau and Beatrice 
Warden Roberts acting in the same capacity for Mr. Camp- 
bell. "The chorus, under the able directing of Mr. Archer, 
sang smoothly and with fine effects. Miss Braslau was 
heartily received and sang, besides songs in Russian, French 
and English, an aria by Handel. Mr. Campbell’s aria from 
Joseph was well received, but his excellent rendering of De 
Captaine of the Marguerite brought him so much applause 
that he added an extra number. Gok. Fi 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Waterbury, Conn.—An outstanding event of the pres- 
ent season was the concert in the armory, January 9, by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with. Fritz Reiner as con- 
ductor. The Eighth sonata by Beethoven; the Scheherezade 
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suite by Rimsky-Korsakoff; the overture to Benvenuto 
Cellini by Berlioz, and three Spanish dances from The 
Three-Cornered Hat by Manuel de Falla. 

Handel's Messiah was given on December 27 by the Peo- 
ple’s Chorus, with local soloists. Dorothy Meiklen Stern- 
berg, soprano; Mrs. G. Loring Burwell, contralto; Robert 
Shores Calkins, tenor, and Rollin P. Clarke, bass. 

Two concerts were given under the auspices of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the soloists being Mrs. Frank 
Mack and Ethel Ziglatzki, sopranos; Romeo Tata, violinist; 


the Viocelpian Trio—Miriam Murphy, violinist; Dorothy ° 


Murphy, cellist; Louise Kuchta, pianist, and Mrs. Robin 
Ogden, accompanist; readers, Mrs. George Coulter and 
Howard F. Tracy. 

A Christmas carol service and Gaul’s cantata, The Holy 
City were given under the direction of G. Loring Burwell 
by the choir of the First Congregational Church. 

An elaborate program was given at St. Margaret's Church 
on Christmas day, and again in January, under the direction 
of the organist, John |... Bonn. K. W. N 

Wellston, Ohio.—A Junior Music Club has recently 
been organized here which plans to give : series of programs 
covering American and modern music. Florence Hawkins is 
to be commended for her interest in forwarding the activities 
of this club. I 
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Joseph Carl Breil 

Joseph Carl Breil, composer and conductor, passed away 
at Los Angeles on January 23 of heart disease at the age of 
fifty-five. He was a native of Pittsburgh. His father des- 
tined him for the law, but the call of music was too strong. 
He studied in Leipzig, then in Milan, and later with Del 
Puente in Philadelphia. He was an all-around musician, a 
singer, teacher, composer and conductor. He began his 
American career as first tenor of Emma Juch’s opera com 
pany in 1891-92, and then for six years directed St. Paul's 
Choir, Philadelphia, and taught singing. He next became a 
conductor of musical shows, traveling with various of them. 
He came into prominence with the composition of the inci 
dental music for Edward Locke’s play, The Climax, and 
then wrote the first musical score ever specially prepared 
for a moving picture. This was Queen Elizabeth, produced 
at Palmer’s Theater, Chicago, 1912. After that there came 
scores for Camille, The Birth of a Nation, Intolerance, and 
other pictures. 

He came into nation-wide prominence when his one-act 
opera, The Legend, was accepted and produced by the 
Metropolitan Opera during the season of 1918-19, with Rosa 
Ponselle in the leading role. Of recent years he has been 
connected with the musical end of the moving picture in- 
dustry. 

Ludovico Viviani 

Ludovico Viviani, a well known singer of first operatic 
roles in his day, died peacefully in his sleep from nest dis- 
ease at his home at Little Falls, N. J., on January 21. He was 
seventy-four years old and, at the Metropolitan ra since 
the days of Maurice Grau, was still active as assistant to the 
opera treasurer and assistant stage manager. Mr. Viviani, 
though of Italian parentage, was born at Odessa, where his 
father was in business. He was in opera with Patti and 
sang leading bass roles with her both here and in South 
America. When, owing to advancing age, he gave up prin 
cipal parts, he still appeared in smaller roles at the Metro 
politan. He is survived by his wife, who was Marie Van 
Cortlandt, a singer in opera under Grau. 


Emile Paladilhe 

Paris.—The death of the veteran composer, Emile Pala 
dilhe, at the age of eighty-one, has brought back the story 
of a remarkable career. He won the Prix de Rome at the 
age of fifteen, and it was Berlioz who told him the good 
news, adding: “Kiss me, for you have much talent, gamin!” 
, His first big work was L’Amour Africain, produced at the 
Opéra Comique in 1875, followed four years later by the 
ever popular Suzanne. Diana was his following work and 
it was in 1885 that he composed Patrie, his chef d'oeuvre, 
founded on the Sardou drama of the same title. It has 
been recognized that this opera was one of the most beauti 
ful and extravagant productions of the Opéra, and many 
famous people took part in the premiere, including Lassalle, 
de Reszke, Duc, Muratel and Mme. Krauss. Paladilhe 
followed a success with another big work, Les Saintes 
Maries de la Mer. He leaves a posthumous opera, Vanina, 
which Mr. Rouché of the Opéra had been vainly trying to 
obtain for production for some years past. But the aged 
composer dreaded contact with the public and resisted all 
efforts so recently as last year. 

Paladilhe is also the composer of many symphonic 
works as well as church music. The last few weeks he had 
been working on two compositions for the organist of the 
Church Notre Dame de la Victoire and he had just finished 
the orchestration of the last, when his head sank gently, 


never to rise again. N. ve B. 
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Mme. Lund and Val Peavey at Columbia 


Under the auspices of the University Extension Division 
of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, 
Mme. Charlotte Lund, soprano, and N. Val Peavey, baritone 
and pianist, gave one of their delightfully interesting Opera 
Recitals on January 21 in the McMillin Academic Theater 
of the School of Business, Columbia University. Despit 
the rainy weather, a large and most enthusiastic audience 
turned out to hear this program, and, as one might have 
expected, judging from the success of their downtown reci 
tals, there was also shown on this occasion a keen apprecia 
tion of what this artist-pair had to offer 

Wagner's Tannhauser was the subject, perhaps chosen 
with the idea that a large number of students might be 
interested in hearing the Saturday matinee performance of 
this opera at the Metropolitan. If so these students were 
doubly rewarded, for the enlightenment one obtains from 
Mme. Lund’’s description and analysis, interwoven with bit 
of humor and comedy that add so much to an affair of thi 
kind makes the opera tremendously interesting. In addition 
to Mme. Lund’s’ description, both she and Mr. Peavey 
sang the important arias. Mr. Peavey's accompaniments, 
too, are always an important teature of these recitals 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


formance of the Prelude and Liebestod from Wagner's 
Tristian and Isolde closed the program. Gilbert Ross was 
the soloist, playing Burleigh’s third violin concerto in C 
minor in masterly fashion and was compelled to play several 
encores. 

Wholly delightful was the occasion when the Minneapolis 
eae of Pro Musica presented Alfredo Casella, Italian 

omposer and pianist, in a program of modern Italian music 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin M. Crosby, Decem- 
ber 7. The members and friends of Pro Musica availed 
themselves eagerly of the occasion and greeted their dis 
tinguished guest enthusiastically. The program was opened 
with an interesting lecture on Italian music in general and 
the objects and aims of the young Italians in particular 
his was followed by a group of piano compositions by 
Cassella, Malipiero and Castelnuovo, played by Mr. Casella 
with the greatest possible refinement, tone coloring and ex 
cellent phrasing. Agnes Griswold Teasdale, soprano, with 
the composer at the piano, sang several of Mr. Casella’s 
songs, one of which had to be repeated, while the program 
closed with the Siciliana e Burlesca for piano, violin and 
violoncello in which the composer was ably assisted by 
Pierre Henrotte and Engelbert Roentgen. 

The Verbrugghen String Quartet gave its second evening 
of chamber music on December 9 at the auditorium of the 
MacPhail school As his custom, Henri Verzrugghen 
preceded the concert with elucidating and illuminating  ré 
marks, thus greatly adding to the understanding and enjoy 
ment of the program. G. 5S 


1S 


Klibansky Studio Notes 

Several artists from the Klibansky Studio 
recent successful appearances. Fauna Gressier sang, begin 
ning January 4, at the Metropolitan Opera House, in Boston, 
Mass. Mildred Strickland gave a successful recital at the 
Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., on December 17. Lottice 
Howell continues to please audiences with her beautiful 
singing as the prima donna in the Music Box Revue; she 
was heard in Milwaukee, Indianapolis and St. Louis. Al 
veda Lofgreen appeared in a concert given at the Munn 
Avenue Church, East Orange, N. J. Virgil Posey had 
several concert appearances in Memphis during the month 
of December. Anne Elliott again substituted in East Orange, 
at the First Congregational Church, as well as in the Con 
gregational Church, Bound Brook. Anna Prinz’ beautiful 
contralto voice was heard to advantage at a concert in 
December in Altoona, Pa. Fannye Block broadcasted over 
radio stations WEAF and WJZ. Mr. Klibansky, Louise 
Smith, Fannye Block and Cyril Pitts gave a program over 
radio station WRNY; and again over the same station on 
January 20 

Pupils of Mr. Klibansky will be 
January 14 at the auditorium of the 
January 24 at the Clinton High School 
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Institute of Musical Art Recital 


Alvin Goodman, Max Meller, Alexander Gunn, and 
Gertrude Lightstone, four students of Carl Friedberg, of 
the Institute of Musical Art, gave a piano recital in the con- 
cert hall of the Institute on January 23. The program was 
made up of works by Bach, Debussy, Scriabin, De Falla, 
Goodman, Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein 


January 28, 1926 


Tamaki Miura Off on Tour 


A delightful Christmas concert was participated in by 
Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano; while she was filling 
guest appearances with the Chicago Civic Opera Company ; 
Aldo Franchetti, composer of Namiko-San, which had-a 
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TAMAKI MIURA, 


successful premier in that city recently; and Theodore 
Ritch, tenor. The concert was given for patients in the 
County Hospital and later it was repeated for the benefit of 
the Speedway Hospital patients. It is needless to say that 
the youngsters as well as older patients thoroughly enjoyed 
the program. Mme. Miura recently spent a few days in 
New York before going on a four weeks’ tour, during 
gy she will be heard in Madame Butterfly and Namiko- 
San. 


A Correction 
An error occurred in a notice on page 50, issue of Janu- 
ary 21, of the Musicat Courter, in the review of the 
James Massell book, To Sing or Not to Sing, this making 
wrong sense in a concluding sentence. It should have read: 
“The ability to send the breath stream on whispering vowels 
and consonants in any resonator, and to direct and control 
it at will, gives the singer the idea of how one can direct 

the vocal stream to any desired place.” 
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